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DISSERTATION L 



ON THS 



IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 



fV HEN we speak of poetry, as an art^ we 
mean such a way or method of treating- a sub^ 
jecty as is found most pleasing and delightful 
to us. In all other kinds of literary composi- 
tion, pleasure is subordinate to use : in poetry 
only, PLEASURE is the end, lo which use itself* 
(however it be, for certain reasons, always pre- 
tended) must submit. 

This idea of the end of poetry is no novel 

vone, but indeed the very same which our great 

philosopher entertained of it; who gives it as 

the essential note of this part of learning-^ 

MAT IT SUBMITS THE SHEWS OF THINGS TO THE 
]>£8IRES OF THE MIKD: WHEREAS REASON DOTH 
BUCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO THE NATURE 

. OF THINGS^ For to gratify the desires of the 
mind, is to fijsase: Pleasure then, in the 
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4 • OK THE 1I>ZX Of 

idea of Lord Bacon^ is the ultimate and ap- 
propriate end of po^gtry ; for the sake of which 
it accommodates itself^ to the desires of the 
mind, and doth not (as other kinds of writing, 
which are under the controul of reason) buckle 
and bow the mind to th^ nature of things. 

But they, who like a principle th* better " 
for seeing it in Greek, may take it in the words 
of an old philosopher, Eratosthenes, who af- 
firmed — Tsroiijn}y mourra ^o)(a^s<rdai ^j^txfm^ 
ylttg^ i hhatrxaTJag — 6f which Words, the 
definition given above^ is the translation. . 

Tim notion of the end of poetry, if kept 
i^teadily in view, will unfold to us all the mys- 
teries of the poetic art. There needs but to 
evohre the philosopher's idea, and to apply it, 
as occasion serves. The art of poetry will be, 
universally^ the art of pleasing ; and all its 
rules^ but so many means, vvhich experience 
finds most Conducive to that end ; 

Sic ANiMis natum inventumquepoeina ji^yandis. 

Aristotle has delivered and explained these 
roles, so far as they respect one sqpecies of 
poetry, the dramaticy or, more properly 
epeaking, the tragic : And mtien sueh a wrifer^ 
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BS he, shall do as mudi hy tiiie cither speciei^ 
tiusD^ ^md aot tHl then, a complete art of 
FOGBTftT \^1 be ibitned. 

I have not the presumption to think myself, 
in any degree, equal to this arduous task:. 
Bwt irom the rdea of this art, as ^i^en ahovc^ 
iKn ondinary writer mfiy undertake io deduce 
4K>nie general condusioss, coffiheming Univer^ 
sal P^tfy, whidh ^eem prejoaratory to those 
nicer j^iMpiisitionB, eoncerning its several sorif 
or species, 

I. It follows from l^at ^9i£A, that it should 
neglect no advantage, that rmrly gSqi^ ita^, 
df appearing in such a dixsa or mod^ <ji hv^ 
goage, ias is in<Det jtoi^big^ and agreeable to ua. 
We inay expect then, in the language or atyle 
xf poetry, a choiee of aach words- as are tmott 
fonofsoQ^ and expressive, and such an arrange* 
«ient4)f tbem as tthrevra ^he diaioovcse out of 
th^-otdioovytandcoinipfm p]*irafie dP ^xmverssa- 
tion. Morehf and ^vartetyare certain aourms 
of jflleaswre: ajcaostnuetiottxif words, nvbidi is 
notiviilgar, is therefore laiioresiiitedib the ea^ 
of ixaetojr^ than loae wfaiok we ate ievjsiif day 
aocuatoched to on i&iknfiar ^acoucae. Spoaie 
mwaipapi\i^vAxsgth&^ ;a(l«», nboae Agree- 
fMe 'tetdie kv^ ihjm ^athflbBi: Pjoetry^ tbfa^ U 
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6 bN THE. IDEA OF 

studious of these^ as it would by all means^ 
not manifestly absurd, give pleasure: And 
hence a certain musical cadence, or what we 
call Rhythm, will be affected by the poet. 

But, of all the means of adorning and en- 
livening a discourse by words, which are infi- 
nite, and perpetually grow upon us, as our 
knowledge of the tongue, in which we write, 
and our skill in adapting it to the ends of 
poetry, increases, there is none that pleases 
more, ihzxijigurative expression. 

By figurative expressiouy I would be .un- 
derstood to mean, here, that which respects 
the pictures or images of things. And this 
sort of figurative expression is universally 
pleasing to us, because it tends to impress on 
the mind the most distinct and vivid concep- 
tions ; and truth of representation being of less 
account in this way of composition, than the 
liveliness of it, poetry, as such, will delight 
in tropes and figures, and those the most 
strongly and forceably expressed. And though 
the application of figures will admit of great 
Vamty, according to the nature of the sufcgect, 
' and the management of them must be suited 
to the taste and apprehension of the people, to 
whom they are ^dressed, yet^ in some way 
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UNIVBHSAL POETRY. 7 

or oiher, they will find a place in all works of 
poetry; and they who object to the use of 
them^^ only shew, th^t they are pot capable of 
being pleased by this sort of coppiposition, or 
do, in effect, interdict the thing itself. 

The ancients looked for so much of this force 
and spirit of expression in whatever they dig- 
nified with the name of poem, that Horace 
tells us it was. made a question by some, whe- 
ther comedy were rightly referred to this class, 
because it differed only, in point of measure, 
from mere prose. 

Idcirco quidam, comoedia necne poema 
Esset, quaesivere : quod acer spiritus, ac vis. 
Nee verbis, nee rebus inest: nisi quod pede 

certo 
Difiert sermoni, sermo merus — Sat. 1. I. iv. 

But they might have spared their doubt, or 
at least have resolved it, if they had considered 
that comedy adopts as much of this Jbrce and 
spirit tjf toords, as is consistent with the wa- 
ture and degree of that pleasure, which it pre- 
tends to give. For the name of poem will be- 
long to every composition, whose primary end 
is to pleasCy provided it be so constructed as to 
afibrd all the pleasure, which its kind or swt 
will permit 
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IL Ftom the idea ot the end ti poetry, it 
jtbllows, tilat not only figurative and trqiical 
terms will be employed ih it, as these^ by tbt 
itiis^s th^ ieotivey^ and by the air of novelQ^ 
which such indirect ways of speaking carry 
with them^ are found most delightful to us^ 
but also that JPidrioK^ in the largest sense of 
the #ord, is essential to poetry. For its pur- 
pose i9> not to delineate truth silnply, but td 
present it in the most taking fornan ; not to re- 
fleet the real fece of things, but to illustrate 
and^dom it; not to represent the feirest ob- 
jects only, but to represent them in the faireA 
lights, and to heighten all their beauties up to 
the possibility of their natures; nay, to out*^ 
0trip nature^ and to address itself to our wildest 
&ncy, rather than to our judgment and cooler 
sense. 

Our* griScgxrA raS* aySgaciy, ir ivoLHSgii^ 
Oifr« \fiiA TTeqiTirivra — - 

As sings one of the profession*, who seems to 
have tinderstood his privileges very well* 

For there is something in the mind of mao^ 
sublime and elevated, which prompts it to 
•verloofc all obvious and familiar appearances^ 

^ Irojpcjoctes. See nutarcbj^ vol I. p. 15« Fte* I9ti* 
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knd to feign %t> itself other and more extmor* 
dinary; such as correspond to the extent of its 
eve^ powers^ and fill out all the faculties and 
capacities of our souls. This restless and as* 
piring disposition^ poetry, first and principally, 
4vould indulge and flatter ; ^nd thence takes its 
name of divine^ as if some power, above )iu- 
man, conspiired to lift the tnind to tiiese exalted 
conceptions* 

Hefipce it comes to pass, that it deals in 
apostrophes and invocations ; that it imperso- 
nates the virtues and vices ; pec^les all creation 
with new and living forms ; calls up infemai 
spectres to tefrrify, or brings dowa cetestid 
natures to astonish, the imagination ; assem<» . 
bles, combines, or cotmects its ideas, at plea* 
sure ; in sAiort, prefers not only the agreeable^ 
and the gt*aGefuI, t>ut, as occasifm ^alls upoA 
tier, the vast, the incredible, i had almost 
vaid, the impossible, to the obvious truth and 
tiature of things. For all this is h^t a feeUe 
^preS9ioti of ^t magic virtue of pocf^y, ivhtdi 
our Shakespear has so forcibly described hi 

4iose well-known lines— 

< 

The pbef s eye, in ^ fine frenzy rowling, 
lX>th glance from heaven to earth, £*aaEi 
earth to heaven; 
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10 ON THE IDBA OF 

And, as Imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poef s pen 
. Turns them to shape, and gives to aery- 
nothing 
A local habitation and a name* 

When the received system of manners or 
rehgion in any country, happens to be so con- 
stituted as to suit itself in some degree to this 
extravagant turn of the human mind, we may 
expect that poetry will seize it with avidity, 
will dilate upon it with pleasure, and take a 
pride to erect its specious wonders on so proper 
and convenient a ground. Whence it cannot 
seem strange that, of all the forms in which 
poetry has appeared^ ih^t oi pagan fable, and 
gothic romance, should^ in their turns^ be 
found the most alluring to the true poet. For, 
in defect of these advantages, he will ever ad- 
venture,, in some sort, to supply their place 
with others of his own invention ; that is, he 
will mould every system, and convert every 
subject, into the most amazing and miraculous 
form» 

And this is that I -would say, at present, of 
these two requisites of universal poetry, namely, 
that JiQ^xice of expression, which we call .the 
^(yfe of poetry, and Ma/ licence of represent 
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UiaVERSAL POETRY. II 

tathfiy which we call Jictum.' The style is, 
as it were, the body of poetry ; Jiction, is its 
soul* Having, thus, taken the privilege 6f a 
poet to create a Muse, we have only now to 
give her a voice, or more properly to tune it, 
and then she will be in a condition, as one oiF 
her favourites speaks, to ravish all the Gods* 
For 

III. It follows from the same idea of the* 
end, which poetry would accomplish, that not 
only Rhythm, but numbers, properly so called, 
is essential to it. For this Art undertaking to 
gratify all those desires and expectations of 
pleasure, that can be reasonably eatertained 
by us, and there being a capacity in language^ 
'the instrumeiit it works by, of pleasing us very 
highly, not only by the sense and imagery it 
<x>nveys, but by the structure of words, and 
still more by the harmonious arrangement of 
them in metrical sounds or numbers, and 
lastly there being no reason in the nature of 
the thing itself why these pleasures should not 
be united, it follows that poetry will not be 
that which it professes ^ be, that is, will not 
accdmplish its own purpose, unless it delight 
-the ear with numbers, or, in other words, un- 
less it be cloathed in verse. 
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Hie reader^ I dare say, has hitberto gone 
along with me, in fhis deduction : but here, I 
suspect, we shall sqiarate. Yet he will startle 
the less at this conclusion, if he reflect on the 
origin and first application of poetiy among all 
nations* 

It is every where of the most early growth^ 
preceding every other sort of composition; and 
being destined for the ear, that is, to be either 
sung, or at least recited, it adapts itself, even 
in its first rude essays, to that sense of measure 
and proportion in sounds, which is so natural 
to us. The hearer*s attention is the sooner 
gained by this nrieans, his entertainment 
quickened, and his admiration of the pei^- 
former^s art excited. Men are ambitious of 
pleasing, and ingenious in refining upon whait 
they observe will please. So that musical car* 
dencesand harmonious sounds, which nature 
dictated, are iferther softened and improved by 
art, till poetry become as ravishing to the ear> 
as the images, it presents^ are to the imagina- 
tion. In process of time, what was at first 
the eactemporaqeous production of geniua 
or passion, under the conduct of a natm^ 
ral ear^ becomes the labour of the doset^ 
and is conducted by artificial rules ; yet stilly 
with a secret reference to the^eiue of hearing. 
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UKIVEftdAL POETRY. . I3 

and to that acceptation which melodious sounds 
meet with in the recital of expressive words* 

Even * the prose-writer (when the art is 
enough advanced to produce prose) having 
1>een accustomed to have his ear consulted and 
gratified by the poet^ catches insensibly the 
same harmonious a&ction, tunes his sen*, 
tences and periods to some agreement with 
song, and transfers int6 his coolest narrative 
or gravest instruction^ something of tlmt mu* 
sic, with which his ear vibrates from poetiq 
impressions. 

In short, he leaves measitred and determi* 
iifite numbers, that is, Me'Tre, to the poet^ 
who is to please up to the height of hi3 faculr 
tkes, and the nature of his work ; and only re^ 
ferves to himself, whose purpose of giving 
fd^isure is subordinate to another end, the 
iMser nmsical measure, or. what we call < 
ftmrrHMicAL Prose. 

The reason appears, from this deduction, 
why all poetry aspires to please by melodious 
ifiumbers. To some species, it is thought 
more essential, than to others, because those 
species continue to be sung, that is, are more 
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immediately addressed to the ear; and becaus:e 
they continue to be sung in concert with mu* 
sical instruments^ by which the ear is still 
more indulged. It happened in antient Greece, 
that even tragedy retained this accompaniment 
of musical instruments, through all its stages, 
und even in its most improved state. Whence 
Aristotle includes Music, properly so called, 
as. well as Rhythm and Metre^ in his idea of 
the tragic poem. li^ did this, because he 
found the drama of his country, omnibus nu- 
MERis ABSOLUTUM, I mean in possessioi> of all 
the advantages which could result from the 
union of rhythmical, metrical, and musical 
sounds. Modem tragedy has relinquished 
part of these : ye/t still, if it be true that this 
poem be more pleasing by the addition of the 
musical art, and there be nothing in the nature 
of the composition which forbids the use of it^ 
I know not why Aristotle's idea should not be 
adopted, and his precept become a standing 
law of the tragic stage. For this, as every 
other poem, being calculated and designed 
properly and ultimately to please, whatever 
contributes to produce that end most perfectly, 
all circumstances taken into the account, must 
be thought of the nature or essence of the 
kind. 
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But without carrying matters so far, let us 
confine our attention to metre, or what we call 
verse. This must be essential to every woric ^ 
bearing the name of poeniy not, because we 
are only accustomed to call works written in 
verse, poems, but because a work, which pro- 
fesses to please us by every possible and proper 
method, and yet does not give us this plea- 
sure, which it is in its power, and is no way- 
improper fof it, to give, must so far fall short 
of fulfilling its own engagements to usj that i^, 
it has not all those qualities which we have a 
right to expect in a work of literary art, />£ 
which pleasure is the ultimate end. 

To explain myself by an obvious instance. 
History undertakes to instruct us' in the 
transactions of past times. If it answer this 
purpose, it does all that is of its nature ; and, 
if it find means to please us, besides, by the 
harmony of its style, and vivacity of its narra- 
tion, all this is to be accounted as pure gain: 
if it instructed} only, by the truth of its 
reports, and the perspicuity of its method, it 
would fully attain its end. Poetry, on the^ 
other hand, undertakes to please. If it em- 
ploy all its powers to this purpose, it effects all 
that is of its nature: if it serve, besides, to 
inform or instruct us, by the truths it conveys. 
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and by the precepts or examples it inculcaites, 
this service may rather be accepted^ than re^ 
quired by us : if it pleased okly^ by its iuge-* 
nious fictions^ and harmonious structure^ it 
would discharge its office^ and answer its 
end. 

In this sense^ the famous saying of £rata- 
sthenes^ quoted above— -/Aaf the poet's ^im is 
to please^ not to instruct — is to be under- 
stood : nor does it appear^ what reason Strabo 
eould have to take ojSence at it ; , however it 
might be misapplied^ as he teUs us it was, by 
that writer. For, though the poets^ no doubt 
(and especially THE poet, whose honour the^ 
^reat Geographer would assert, in his criticism 
on Eratosthenes) frequently instruct us hy ^ 
true and faithful representation of things ; yet 
even this instructive air is only assumed for the 
sake of pleasing; which, as the huinan mind 
is constituted, they could not so well do, if 
they did not instruct at all, that is, if truth 
were wholly neglected by them. So that pleiih 
^mre is still the ultimate end* and scope of the 
poef s art ; and instmction itself is, in his 
hands, only one of the tneans, by which he 
would effect it^, 

^ See Stxabo, L i. p. U. ?9X. l^SO, 
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I am the larger on this head to shew that it 
is not a mere Verbal dispute, as it is commonly 
thought, whether poems should be written in 
verse, or no. Men may include, or not in- 
clude, the idea of metre in their complex idea 
of what they call a Poem. What I contend 
for, is^ that metre, as an inurnment of 
pleasing, is essential to every work of poetic 
art, and would therefore enter into such idea, 
if men judged of poetry according to its con-, 
fessed nature and end. 

Whence it may seem a little strange, that 
my Lord Bacon should speak of poesy as a 
part of learning in measure of words for the 
MOST PART restrained; wh^n his own notion, 
as we have seen above^ was, that the essence 
of poetry consisted in submitting the shews of 
things to the desires of the mind. For these 
shews of things could only be exhibited to the 
♦ mind through the medium of words : and it is 
just as natural for the mind to desire that these 
words should be harmonious, as that the 
images, conveyed in them, should be Ulus-- 
trious ; there being a capacity in the mind of 
being delighted through its organ, the ear, as 
well as through its power, or faculty of imagi-- 
nation. And the wonder is the greater, be- 
cause the great philosopher himself was awarf 

VOL. II. c 
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of the agreement and consort which poetry 
hath $mtkmvsiCy as well as t£;?V/t mo/iV nature 
and plea^sure, Utizt is, with the pleasure whiQh 
naturally results^ from gratifying the imagina- 
tion. So that, tO'be consistent with himself, 
he should, methinks, have said — that poesy 
was a part^f learning in fneasure of words 
ALWAYS restrained; such poesy, as, through 
the idleness or negligence of writers, is not so 
restrained, not agreeing to his own idea of this 
part of learning^. 

These reflexions will afford, a proper solu- 
tion of that question, which has been agitated 
by the critics, " Whether a work of fiction 
''and imagination (such as that of the arch- 
'* bishop of Cambray, for instance) conducted^ 
^ in other respects, according to the rules of 
" the epic poem, but written in prose, may 
" deserve the name of Poem, or not." For, 
though it be frivolous indeed to dispute about 
names, yet from what has been said it appears, 
that if metre be not incongruous to the nature 
of an epic composition, and it afford a pleasure 
which is not to be found in mere prose, metre 
is, for that r^son, essential to this mode of 



c Adv. of Lbarnino, vol. i p. 60. Dr. BircWa Ed, 
1765. . 
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writing; which is only saying in other words, 
that an epic composition, to give lall the plear 
sure which it is capable of giving^ must be 
written in verse. 

But, secondly, this conclusion, I think, ex- 
tends farther than to such works as aspire to' 
the name of epia For instance^ what are we 
to think of those novels or romanceel as they 
are called, that is, fables constructed on some 
private- and familiar subject, which haye been 
so current; of late, through all Europe? As 
they propose pleasure for their end, and pro* 
secute it, besides, in the way of ^tion, though 
without metrical numbers, and generally, in* 
deed, in harsh and rugged prose, one easily 
sees what their pretensions are, and under 
what idea they are ambitious to be received; 
Yet, as they are wholly destitute of measured 
sounds (to say nothing of their other number* ' 
less defects) they can, at most, be considered 
but as hasty, imperfect, and abortive poems ; 
whether spawned from the dramatic, or nar- 
rative species, it may be hard to say — ' 

Unfinished things, one knbws hot what to 

call, ' 
Their generation's so equivocal, 
c 3 
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However, such as they are, diese novelties 
have been generally well received : Some, for 
the real merit of their execution ; Othef^Sy for 
their amusing subjects ; All of them, for the 
gratification they ajffbrd, or promise at least, 
to a vitiated, palled, and sickly imagination — 
that last disease of learned minds, and sure 
prognostic of expiringLetters.' But whatever 
may be the temporary success of these things 
(for they vanish as fast as they are produced, 
and are produced as soon as they are conceived) 
good sense will acknowledge no work of art 
but such as is composed according to the laws 
of its kind. These kinds, as arbitrary things 
as we account them (for I neither forget nor 
dispute what our best philosophy teaches con-^ 
cerning kinds and sorts) , have yet so jar their 
foundation in nature and the reason of things, 
that it will not be allowed us to multiply, or 
vary them, at pleasure. We may, indeed, 
mix and confound them, if we will (for there 
is a sort of literary luxury, which would en* 
gross all pleasures at once, even such as are 
contradictory to each other), or, in our rsjgis 
,for incessant gratification, we may take up 
with half-formed pleasures, such as come first 
to hand, and may be administered by any 
body: But true taste requires chaste, severe. 
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«nd simple pleasures; and true genius will only 
be concerned in administering such. 

- Lastly, on the same principle on which we 
have decided on these questions concerning 
the absolute ^merits of poems in prose, in 
all languages, we may^ also, determine ano- 
ther, which has been put concerning the 
coniparafive merits, of rhymed, and what is 
called BLANK verse, in our oum, and the other' 
Tnodern languages. 

. Critics and antiquaries have been soIHcitousi 
to find out who were the inventors of rhyme, 
which some fetch from the Monks, some from 
the Goths^ and others from the Arabians:, 
whereas, the truth seems to be, that. rAymey 
^or the consonance of final syllables, occurring 
at stated intervals, is the dictate of nature, or, 
as we may say, an appeal to the ear, in all lan- 
guages, and in some degree pleasing in all. The 
di&rence is, that, in some languages, these con-* 
sonances are apt of themselves to occur so often 
that they rather nauseate^ than please, and so, 
instead of being afiected, are studiously avoided 
by good writers ; while in others, as in all the 
modern ones, where these consonances are les^' 
frequent, and where the quantity of syllables 
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ig not so distinctly marked as, of itself, to afn 
ford an harmonious measure and ' musical va-^ 
riety, there it is of necessity that poets have 
had recourse to Rhyme; or to some other ex- 
pedient of the like nature, such as the Allite-^ 
ration, for instance; which is only another 
way of delighting the ear by iterated sound, 
and may be defined, the consonance of initial 
Utters, as rhyme is, the consonance of final 
syllables. All this, I say, is of necessity, be- 
cause what we call verses in such languages 
will be otherwise untuneful, and will not strike 
the ear with that vivacity, which is requisite 
to put a sensible difference between poetic 
numbers and measured prose. 

In short, no method of gratifying the ear 
by measured sound, which experience has 
found pleasing, is to be n^lected by the poet: 
and although, from the different structare 
and genius of languages, these methods will 
be different, the studious application of such 
miethods, as each particular language allows, 
becomes a necessary part of his office. He 
will only cultivate those methods most, which 
tend to produce, in a given language, the most 
]^armonious structure or measure, of which it 
is capable* , ' 
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Hence it comes to pass, that tiie poetry of 
some modem languages cannot so much as 
subsist, without rhyme : In others, it is only 
embellished by it. Of the former sort is the 
French, which therefore adopts, and with 
good reason, rhymed verse, not in tragedy 
only, but in comedy : And though foreigners^ 
who have a language differently constructed^ 
are apt to treat this observance of rhyme as an 
idle affectation, yet it is but just to allow that 
the French themselves are* the most competent 
judges of the natural defect of their own 
tongue, and the likeliest to perceive by what 
management such defect is best remedied or 
concealed. 

In the latter class of languages, whose 
poetry is only embellished by the use of 
rhyme, we may reckon the Italian and the 
English : which being naturally more tuneful | ( 
and harmonious than ■ the French, may afford 
all the melody of sound which is expected in 
some sorts of poetry, by its varied pause, and 
quantity only; while in other sorts, which are 
more sollicitous to please the ear, and where 
such sollicitude, if taken notice of by the 
reader or hearer, is not resented, it may be 
proper, or rather it becomes a law of the Eng- 
lish and Italian poetry, to adopt rhyme. Thus, 
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our tragedies are usually composed in blank 
verse : but our epic and Lyric compositions 
are found most pleasing, when cloathed in 
rhyme. Milton^ I knowi it will be said, is\ 
an exception: But, if we set aside some 
learned persons, who have suffered themselves 
to be too easily prejudiced by their admiration 
of the Greek and Latin languages, and still 
more, perhaps, by the prevailing notion of the 
monkish or gothic original of rhymed verse, 
all other readers, if left to themselves, would, 
I dare say, be more delighted with this poet, 
i^ besides his various pause, and measured 
quantity, he had enriched his numbers, with 
rhyme. So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
passion of his heart, perhaps transported him 
too far, when he chose to follow the example 
set him by one or two writers of prime note 
(to use his own eulogium), rather than comply 
with the regular and prevailing practice of his 
favoured Italy, which first and principally, as 
our best rhymi^t sings. 

With pauses, cadence, and well-voweH'd 

words. 
And all the graces a good ear afibrds. 
Made rhyme an art — 

Our comedy, indeed, is generally written 
in prose; but through the idleness, or ill taste. 
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of our writers, rather than from any other jugt 
cause. For, though rhyme be not necessary, 
or rather would be improper, in the comedy 
of our lai^age, which can support itself in 
poetic numbers, without the diligence of 
rhynje; yet some sort of metre is requisite iql 
this hiunbler species of poem ; otherwise, it 
will not contribute all that is wiUiin its power 
and province, to please. And' the particular 
metre, proper for this species, is ^ot far to 
seek. For it can plainly be no other than a 
careless and looser Iambic, sUch as pur lan- 
guage naturally runs into, even in conversation, 
and of which we are not without examples, in 
our old and best writers for the comic stage^ 
But it is not wonderful that those critics, who 
take offence at English epio poems in rhyme^ 
because the Greek and Latin only observed 
quantity J should require English comedies to 
be written in prose, though the Greek and 
Latin comedies were composed in verses For 
the ill application of examples, and the neglect 
of them, may be well enough expected from 
the same men, since it does not appear that 
their judgment was employed, or the reason 
of the thing attended to, in either instance. 

And THUS much for the idea of Universal 
Poetry. It is the art of treating any subject 
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in siich a way as is found most delightiiil to 
us; that is, in an ornamented and numerous 

STYLE IN THE WAY OF FICTION — AND IN 

VERSE. Whatever deserves the name of poem 
must unite these three properties ; only in dif-* 
ferent d^rees of each, according to its nature. 
For the art of every kind of poetry is only thi« 
general art so modified as the nature of each, 
that is, its more immediate and subordinate 
end, may respectively require. 

We are now, then, at the well-head of the 
poetic art; and they who drink deeply of this 
spring, will be best quahfied to perform the 
rest. But all heads are not equal to these c6-i 
pious draughts ; and, besides, I hear the sober 
reader admonishing me long since — 

Lusisti satis atque bibisti ; 
Tem pu s abire tibi est, ne potum largius 

;v AEGIUO 

I^ideaf, et pulset lasciva decentius aetas, 
Thurcaston, 

MDCCLXV. 
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In the former Essay, I gave an idea, or slight 
sketch, of Universal Poetry. In this, I at- 
tempt tp deduce the laws of one of its kinds^ 
the Dramatic^ under all its forms. And I 
engage in this task, the rather, because, though 
much has been said on the subject of the 
drama, writers seem not tp have taken suffi- 
cient pains to distinguish, with exactness, it| 
iseveral species, 

I deduce the laws of this poem, p I did 
those of poetry at large, from the consideratioa 
of its end: not the general end of poetry^ 
which alone was proper to be considered in 
the former case^ but the proximate end o( 
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this ,kind. {"or from these ends, in subordi- 
nation to that, which governs the genus, of 
which all poetry, as such, designs and prose- 
cutes, are the pectfliar rules and maxims of 
each spedies to be derived. 

The purpose of the Drama is, univer- 
sally, " to reppesent human life in the way of 
*^ actionJ'* But as such representetion is made 
for separate and, distinct ends, it is, further, 
distinguished into different species^ which we 
Jcnow by the names of *Tr aged y. Comedy, 
and Farce. 

By Tragedy, then, I mean that species 
of dramatic representation, whose end is 
^^ to excite the passions of pity and terror, 
and perhaps some others^ nearly allied to 
them.^' 

By Comedy that, which proposeth, for the 
ends of its representation, ^^ the sensation of 
pleasure arising from a view of the truth of 
characters, more especially their specific 
dij^erences'' 

:By^FAiicE I understand, that species of thd 
dra^a, ^* whose sole aim and tendency is t6 
cialfe 'laughter.'' 
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The idea of these three species being then 
proposed, let us now see, what conclusions 
may be drawn fro^ it. . And chiefly in respect 
of Tragedy and Comedy^ which are most 
important. For as to what concerns the 
province of Farce, this will be easily under- 
stood^ when the character of tHe other two 
is once settled. ; ^. 
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CHAP. I, 

ON THE PROVINCES OiF TRAGEBV ANH 
' COMEDY* 

From the idea of these two species^ M 
given above, the following conclusions, about 
the nature^ of each, are immediately deducible* 

1. If the proper end of tragedy he to of* 
feet, it follows, " that actions^ not characters, 
^^ are the chief object of its representations.** 
For that which affects us most in the view oC 
human life is the observation of those signal 
circumstances of felicity or distress, whiclj 
occur in the^ fortunes of men. But felicity 
and distress, as the great critic takes notice, 
depend on action; xara rag m^a^Big, 5t>Sa/j|xov6^, 
% Tevctvriov. They are then the calamitous 
events, or fortunate Issues in hunlan action, 
which stir up the stronger affections, and agi- 
tate the heart with Passion. The manners 
are not, indeed, to be neglected. But they 
become an inferior consideration in the views 
of the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for 
the sake of making the action more proper to 
interest us. Thus our joy, on the happy 
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i^atastrjopheai the SMe, depend, iii ^ good 
degree, on the virtUom character of tibe 
agent ; as on the other hand^ we sympathize 
tnore rtroio^gly with him, on a distre^ssful issu£. 
The manners of the several persons in the 
drama must, alsoy be signified, that the ac-*^ 
tiofiy whit:h in tnaoy cases will be;detei?mined 
by them, may appear to be carried on with 
'trtdh and probabiiit^. Hence every things 
passing befcHre us, as we are accustomed to see 
it in real life, we. enter more warmly into theit 
interests, as forgetting, that we are attentive 
to a Jvctitixms scene. And, besides, from 
knowing the personal good, or ill, qualities 
of the agents, we leam to anticipate their fu-. 
jture felicity or misery ^ which gives increase 
to the passion in either case. Our acquaint^ 
ance with Iago^s chse villainy makes us 
tremble for Othello and Desdemona before^ 
hand : and Hamlet's flial piety and intrepid 
dating occasion the audience secretly to exult 
in the expectation of some successful vengeance 
to be inflicted on the incestuous murderers* 

2. VoT the jsame reason as tragedy takes for 
its object the actions of meh^ it, also, prefers, 
or rather confines itself to, Such actions, zi 
are most important. Which is only saying, 
that as it intends to interest, it, of course^ 

VOL. IL j> - 
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^btreies the represkitatibn of those et^sif 

which are ittoet interesting. ' ; 

* • • • ' ' '. * " 

And this sheivg the defect of modern tra^ 
gedy^in tumrng so constantly^ as it does/ 6ii 
love subjects; the ef&ct of this practice is, 
that, < exibeptiog olily the rank of the«^ctor» 
(which indeed^ as will. be seen presently, is of 
considerable importance) j the rest is below thi^ 
dignity of this drama. For the acfioh, when 
stripped of its accidental ornaments and re^ 
duced to the essential Jacty is nothing more 
than what might as Well have, passed in a jcot- 
tage,' as a king's palace. The Greek poets 
should be our guides here, who take the very 
grandest events in dieir story to ennoble their 
tragedy. Whence it cojhefe to pass that the 
action J having an -essential dignity, is always 
interesting^ and by the simplest management 
of the poet becomes in a supreme degree^ 
pathetic. 

* . 
3. On the same s^ccount, the persons, vfMow 
actions Trag.edy would exhibit to us, must be 
of principal. rank and. dignitf/. For the ac- 
tions pf these .are, both in themselves Aud in 
their consequences^ most fitted* to. excite pag^ t 
sion^ rTjie distresses of private and inferior 
persons will, no doubt^ ^^k^t ^s greatly ; and 
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\ve may giv^ the- nmae of tragedies^ if we 
please, to dramatic i^p^esentations of them; 
as, in* fact, we have several applauded pieces 
of this kind. Nay,^ it may seem, that the for- 
tunes of private men> as more nearly re^ 
sembKng those of the generahty, should be 
most ejecting. But this circymstance, in no 
degree^ makes amends for the loss of other an4 
much greater advantages. For, whatever be 
ihe unhappy incidents in the stoi^ of private 
men, it is certain, they must take faster hold 
of the imagination, and, of course, impress 
the heart more forcibly, when related of the 
higher characters in life* 

' ['' EuRip. Hipp. v. I484. 

Kings, Heroes, Statesmen, and other person* 
of great and public authority, influence by 
their ill-fortune the whole community, to 
which they belong. The atteiition is rouzed, 
and all our faculties take an alarm, at the ap- 
prehension of such extensive and important 
wretchedness. And, besides, if we regard the 
event itself, without an eye to its effect s^ there 
is. still the widest difference between, the two 
Cases. Those ideas of awe an,d veheration, 
J>2 
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which opinion throws rotmd the.pertons of 
princes, make us esteem the very same event 
in their fortunes, as more august and eniphaK 
tical, than in the fortunes of private men. In 
the one, it is ordinary and familiar to our con- 
ceptions ; it is singular and c^urprizing, in the 
other. The fall of a cottage, by the aceidents 
of time and weather, is almost unheeded $ 
while the ruin of a tower, which the neigh«- 
bourhood hath gazed at for ages with admi<- 
ratidn, strikes all observers with concern. So 
that if we chuse to continue the absurdity, 
taken notice of in the last article of planning ^ 
zmimportant action in our tragedy, we should, 
at least, take care to give it this foreign and 
extrinsic ifnportance of great actors : Yet our 
passion for the familiar goes so far,^ that we 
have tragedies, not only of private action, but 
of private persons ; and so hate well nigh an- 
nihilated the noblest of the two dramas 
amongst us. On the whole it appears, that 
as the proper object of tragedy is action, so it 
is important action, and therefore more espe- 
cially the action of great and illustrious men. 
Each of these conclusions is the direct conse- 
quence of our idea of its end. 

The reverse of all this holds true of comedy. 
For, 
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* 1. Comedy, by the very terms of the defi- 
nition, is conversant about characters. And 
if we observe, that which creates the pleasure 

, we find in contemplating the lives of men, 
considered as distinct from the interest we take 
in their fortunes, is the contemplation of their 
manners and humours. Their actions , when 
they are not of that sort, which seizes our ad- 
miration, or catches the affections, are no 
otherwise considered by us, than as. they are 
sensible indications of the internal sentiment 
and disposition. Our intimate consciousness 
of the several turns and windings of our nature, 
makes us attend to these pictures of human 
life with an incredible curiosity. And herein 
the proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
sentation, as suchy administers to the mind, 
consists. By turning the thought on event 
and action^ this entertainment is proportion- 
ably lessened ; that is, the end of comedy is 

4es8 perfectly attained^. 

* Aristotle was of the «DBie mind, as appears from his 
-definition of eomedy> which, says he/ is, MmHll£ OAT- 
AOTEPnN 3 [x. f.] that is, the imitation of chardcters, 
whateter be the dbtinct meaning of the term ^ouvx6rtpoi» 
It is tnie^ this m(Sc« in his account of the origin of tra« 
•gedy and comedy, makes them both the imitations of ac- 
tions. Oi jutif ^CfAvoripoi TA£ KAAAS: i/uu^fafylo nPAa£I£^ ol 

il vkoJrtfQi^ TAZ tS» if»v^9,' £k. **] Yet, even heit, the 
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But here, again, though diction be^ifot the 
main object of comedy, yet it is not to be neg- 
lected, any more than character in tragedy, 
but cornes in as an useful accessary, or assistant 
to it. For* the manners of men only shew 
themselves, or shew themselves most usually, 
in action. It is this, which fetches out the 
lateint strokes of character ^ • and renders the 
' inward temper and disposition the object of 
sense. Probable circumstances Bve then ima- 
gined, and a certain train of action contrived, 
to et^iderice the internal quaUties. Thete is 
no others or no probable way, but this, of 
bringing us acquainted with them. Again ; 
by engaging his characters in a course of action 
and the pursuit of some ewrf, the comic poet 
leaves them to express themselves undisguisedly, 
and withotd design; in which the essence .of 
^mcmr consists* « 

;; . * . ' • •. • 'ii. 

Add to this, that when the fable is so con^ 
trived as to attach the mind, we very naturally 
fancy ourselves present at a course of living 
action. Arid this illusion quickens t)UR atten- 

expression is so put> as if he had been con^ciow th^t 
pesrsons, not actions, were the dir^ ohj^eiet ol opncietjf , 
And the quotatioDj^ now atledged &o^ MiAxli^ p)ac^« 
where a definition is given more in form^ sh^^we^ th^tthk 
was, m effect, Jds sentimei^t 
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tioh to the: chnmders, which no longer ap- 
pear to. us creatures of the-poet'stfretidii, 'but 
actors in real life," > ' ^ > * 

These >obs€Fvations concerning the ntbde* 
rated use of action in com^edy, instruct us 
what to think ^^ of those intricate Spam^h plots, 
*5 which have been in use,, and have taken both 
" with us and some French writers for the 
^'^ stage^ The truth is, they have hindered 
f^ v^y much the main end of comedy* : For 
^^ when these unnatural plots are used^ the 
^^m$ad IS not only entirely drawn .off from 
^^ jthe characters by. those surprizing jtums;aiKi 
^^revolutions; but , characters hav:e/no oppotv 
^^ tunity even of bemg called out and displaying 
.^ therilselves- For the actors of all cfcaraxJters 
^^ succeed «nd are embarrassed alikcj^ . when the 
*' instrument? for Carrying on designs .are- only 
^^ perplexed apartments^ dark entrie^y, disr 
^f guued habits y^ and ladders of ropes ^^ The 
N^ comic plot is, and must, indeed, he carried 
^^ on by deceipt. , The Spanish scene does it 
" by deceiving the man through his aens^es: Te- 
^^ rence and Molierei: by deceiving him ihrot^i 
^^ his passions and. affettions. . This, is the 
. ^* right method : for the chiaracter i^ n(?/ called 
^ out under the^r^^npeci^srof deceipt : under 
^'th^sec^n4y the character dws /i//;" 
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2. Ab iharacter, not actioriy is ihe object 
of comedy ; so the characters it paints must 
liot be of singular and illustrious nofe, either 
for their virtties or vices. The reason is, that 
«uch characters take too fast hold of the affec^ 
tionSy and so call pfF the mipd from adverting 
to the truth of the manners ; that is, from re^ 
ceiving the pleasure, which this poem ifitends^ 
Our sense of imitation is that to which the 
comic poet addresses himself; but such pic-r 
:tures of eminent worth or villainy seize upon 
the moral sense; arid by raising the strong 
correspondent passions of admiration and aft- 
horrence, turn us aside from contemjdating 
the imitation itself. And, 

3, For a like cause, comedy confines its 
views to the characters of private and inferior 
persons. For the truth of character, which 
is the spring of humour, being necessarily, as 
was observed, to be shewn through the medium 
of action, and the actions of the great being 
usually such as excite the pathos, it follows of 
course, tlmt these cannot, with propriety^ be 
made the actors in comedy. Persons of high 
and public life, if they are drawn agr^ably to 
our accustomed ideas of them, must be em^ 
ployed- in such a course of action, as arrests 
th^ attention^ or interests the passions; and 
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either way it diverts the mind jfrom observing 
the truth of manners, that is, it prevents the 
attainment of the specific eitc/^ which comedy 
designs. 

And if the reason^' here given, be sufficient 
to exclude the higher characters in life from 
tliis drama, even where the representation is 
intended to be serious, we shall find it still 
more improper to expose them in any pleasant 
or ridiculous light. Tis true, the follies and 
foibles of the great will apparently take an 
easier ridicule by representation, than those of 
their inferiors. And this it was^ which misled 
the celebrated P. Corneille into the opinion, 
that the actions of the great, and ei)en of* 
kings themielves, provided they he of the ridi^ 
culous kihd, are as Jit objects of comedy , as 
any other* But he did not reflect, that the 
acWon* of the great being usually such, as in- 
terest the intire community, at least scarcely 
any other falling beneath vulgar notice; and 
the higher characters hemg rarely seen or 
contemplated by the people but with reverence, 
hence it is, that in feet, the representation of 
high life cannot, without offence to proba-r 
bility, be made ridiculous, or consequently be 
idmitted. into comedy under this view. And 
therefore Plautus, when he thought fit to 
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introduce ihese reverend personages on th« 
comic stage in his AyivnjTRVO, though he em- 
ployed them in no jvery serious matters, was 
yet obliged to apologize for this impropriety in 
calling his play a Tragicomedy, What he 
jgays upon the occasion, . though delivered with . 
jan air of pleasantry, is according to the laws of 
just criticism. » 

Faciam ui commista sit Tragicocomo^dia. 
'Nam me perpetvofacere, ut sit Comoedla 
Reges auo VENIANT £t Dii, non par arbUrdr. 
Quid igitttr? Qwow/a/n A/c servos auoGiup 

PARTES HARET, 

Fticiam sit, prvinde ut dixiy TRAGicbcoMOEbi^* 

Prol. in Amphit. ' 

An^ ^<^w, taking the idea of the two dramfis^ 
a? here opened, along with us,^ we sl^^U.b^ 
abjetp.give ^i) account of several attribute^; 
c(mv}pn to both, or which further chqrofiteriz^ 
each of them. And, 

l^ A plot will be required in both. For th^ 
end of tragedy being to excite the affections % 
action^ and the end of comedy, to. m^nife^t. th^ 
truth of character through it^ an artful coi^ 
' fititution of' the Fable is required to d<? justice 
bpth to the one and the other. It serves tp 
i^riqg out the patfiof^ a^d to procj^pej^u/wp^f^, 
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And thus the general form or structure of the 
two dramas will be one and the same. " ; 

2. More particularly, an unity and even 
simplicity in the conduct of the fahle^ is a , 
perfection in each. For the course of the 
affections is diverted and weakened by tbeiur 
tervention of what we call a dovhle plot ; and 
even by a multiplicity of subQrdinate, jevents, 
though tending to a common end-; and, of 
personsy though all of them, some way, conr 
cerned in pnamoting it. The like consideration 
.shews the observapce of this rule to be essen- 

« The neglect of this is one of the greatest defects in 
tbp modern drama ; which in nothing falk so much short 
of the perfection of the Greek scene as in this want of 
simplicity in the construction of its fable. The good sense 
of the author of the History of the Italian Theatre (who, 
though a mere player« appears to have had juster notions 
of the drama, than the generality of even professed critics) 
w^s jsensibly struck with this difference in tragedy, 
" Quant k T unite d'action^ says he, je trouve unCgrande 
^' difference entre les tragedies Grecques et Ics ti*agedies 
*' Fi-ancoises ; j'apper^ois toujours ais^ment Faction des. 
f ' tragedies Grecques, et je ne la perds point de vde j mais 
" dans les tragedies Fran^^oiscs, j avoiie, que j'ai souvent 
>' bien de la peine ^ denidler Taction des episodes, dont 
''elle.est charg^e.y [Hist, du Theatre Italien, parLouit 
TttccoBONi, p. 293. . Farts 1728.] 
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tial to just comedy. For when the attention 
is split, OH so mq.ny interfering objects, we are 
not at leisure to observe, nor do we so fully 
ent^r into, the truth of representation in any 
of them ; the sense of humour, as of the pathos, 
depending very miicK on the continued and 
undiverted operation of its object upon us. 

3. The two dramas agree, also, in this cir- 
cumstance; that the manners of the persons 
exhibited should be imperfect. An absolutely 
good, or an absolutely bad, character is fo- 
reign to the purpose of each. And the reason 
is, 1, That such a representation is improbable. 
And probability constitutes, as we have seen, 
the very essence of comedy ; and is the me- 
dium, through which tragedy is enabled most 
powerfully to affect ys. 2. Such characters 
are improper to comedy, because, as was hinted 
above, they turn the attention aside from con- 
templating the eoq)ression of them, which we 
call humour. And they are not less unsuited 
to tragedy, because though they make a forci- 
ble impression on the mind, yet, as Aristotle 
well observes, they do not produce the passions 
pf pity and terror ; that is, their impressions 
are not of the nature of that pathos, by vfhi^ 
tragedy \^orks its purpose, [x* ly.] 
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Itiere.^its, likewise, some pequli^HtieSj^^vhicli 
distioguish the two dramas. And. ' 

1. Though a plot he n^essary to product 
humour, as well as the pathos, pet a good 
plot is not so essential to comedy-, as tragedy. 
For the pathos is the result of ^e entire action; 
that is, of all the circumstances of the story 
taken together^ and conspiring by a probable 
teodency^ to a completion in the event. A 
failure in the just arrangement and disposition 
of the parts may, then, afl?ect what is of the 
essence of this drama. On the contrary; hu- 
mouTy though brought out by action, is not 
the effect of the whole, but may be distin'ctly 
evidenced in a single scBne; as may be emi- 
nently illustrated in the two comedies of 
Fletdber, called The Little French Lawyer, 
and The Spanish Curate. The nice contexture 
of the fable therefore, though it may give a 
pleasure of another kind, is not so imme-* 
diately required to the production of that 
pleasure^ which the nature of comedy de- 
mands* Much less is there occasion for that 
labour and ingenuity of contrivance, which is 
seen in the intricacy of the Spanish fable. Yet 
this is the taste of our comedy. Our writers ' 
are all for plot and intrigue ; and never appear 
so well satisfied with themselves as when^ tQ 
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speak in their own phrase, they contrive to have 
a great deal of Jmsiness on their hands. Indeed 
they have reason. For it hides their inability 
to colour manners^ which is the proper but 
much harder province of true comedy. • ' 

2. Tragedy succeeds best, when the subject 
is real; cmiedi/^ when it is feigned. What 
would this say, but that tragedy, turning' out 
attention principally on the action represented^ 
finds means to interest us more strongly 'oii 
the persuasion of its being taken from actual 
life ? While comedy, on the other hand, can 
neglect these scrupulous measures of probability^ 
as intent only on exhibiting citaracters ;; i6t 
which purpose an invented story will serve 
much better. The reason is, real action does 
not ordinarily afford variety of incidents enough 
to shew the character fully: feigned action 
may. 

And this difference, we may observe, ex-*- 
plains the reason why tragedies are often 
formed on the most trite and vulgar subjects j 
whereas a new subject is generally demanded 
in comedy. The reality of the story being of 
so much consequence to interest the affection.^ 
the more known it is, the fitter for the poet's 
-purpose. But a feigned story having been 
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fotindrmonexonvenieat for the dis{^ay of c£a* 
vacters, it grew into a rule that the rti^ny. 
should be alwa3rs fiefc. This disadvantage on; 
tiietdde of the comic podt is taken /notice of int. 
those verses of Antiphahos, or rather^ as Cai- 
aaubon conjectures, ot Aristophanes, in>aplay^ 
of h^s intitied) lio/ijng/ The reason o£ this 
difference now appears. ./ 

. HoivjjjLa yeara maPT. itys mpcorou oi Xoybi ^ 
T^ro r(3v d-tfarcov sltriv iyycopiorfiipoi, 
Uqh xoLi Tip* sWflv, (0$ u7roiMn\(rai (mpop 
A$i TOP croii]r)]V *0$hi'7r8P yap av ys (pcS^ 
TA S AWa zruPT la-curw *0 maTi\p Aaiog, 

. Mijnjp 'loxapj, ^uyafiqsgytTai^egTJPsg' 

' Ti tsriiortd' Sto^, t/ ts'SToiY^xev • • • • 

. *H|ttiy Si jrfltt|ir' ix igir oCKka ttolptu iii ^ 

' £ugs7y oi^ojxara xaivcl, ra Sia>xi]juieya 
nf»^e/»ov, ra v5:^ tarapovra, njv xara^f o^r)y^ 
Tiji^ cdT^oXify. av ip t$ tstwp TyagaXiVr), 
Xjdsfti}^ Tip, 17 4>e/8a>y T15 sxavpiTTSTUiy 
I]i}Xff7 Si raSr' l^f f r xcti Tstixpip xsroisTf • 

One sees, then, the reason why Trageidy 
prefers real subjects^ and even old ones ; and^ 
on the coritraiy, why comedy delights in 
feigned subjects, and new. 
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The same genius in. the two dramas is ob« 
servable^ in their draught of characters^ C«n 
medy makes all its Characters general i Tra-t 
gedy, particular. The Avate of Moliere it 
Hot so. properly the picture of ^.covetous man, 
as of corefOM^wc** itself. Racine's JVi?ro, on 
the other hand^ is not a {ncture of crv^lty^ but 
oi 9> cruel man. 

Yet here it will be proper to guard against 
two mistakes, which the principles now deli- 
vered may be thought to countenance. 



The^r*^ is with regard to tragic characters^ 
which I say are particular. My meaning is, 
they are more particular than those of comedy, 
"[^hat i^, the end of tragedy does not require or 
pjermit the poet to draw together so many of 
ttiose characteristic circumstances which shew 
the manners, as Comedy. For^ in the former 
of these dramas, no more of character i^ 
shewn, than what the course of the action ne- 
cessarily calls forth. Whereas, all or most of 
the features, by which it is usually distin-^ 
guished, are sought out and industriously 
displayed in ihe latter^ 

The case is much the same as in portrait 
painting ; where^ if a great master be required 
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to draw a purticalar face^ he gives the very 
lineaoaaentt he finds in it ; yet so far resembling 
to what fae observes of the same turn in other 
fuces^ a^ not to afiect any minute circumstance 
of pecaliarity. But if the same artist were to 
desi^ a heud m genetal^ he would assemble 
together all the costomafy tfaitb vtA featotei^ 
any where observable thrbcigh the spe^i^ 
wh^h should best express the idea, whatever 
it was, he had conceived in his own mind and 
wanted to exhibit m the picture. 

There it much the same difference between 
the two sorts of dramatic portraits^ Whencft 
it appears^ that in calKng the tragic character 
parttctthr, I suppose it only less representor 
the of the kind than the comic ; not that the 
draught of so mach character as it rs concerned 
to repv^esen;! sh^iUd not be general : the con- 
trary of which I have asserted and explained at 
large elsewhere [^Notes on the A. P. v. SljJ] 

Next, I have said> the characters of just 
comedy are general. And this I explain by 
the instance of the Avare of Moliere, Which 
conforms more to the idea of avarice^ than to 
that of the real avaricious man. But here 
again,, the reader will not understand me, as 
saying this in the strict sense of the words. I 

VOL. II. I 
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even think Moliefe faulty in the instance given j 
though, with some necessaty explanation, it 
may well enough serve to express my meaning. 

. The view of the comic scene being to deli* 
neate characters, diis end, I suppose, will be 
attained most perfectly, by making those cha- 
racters as universal as possible* For thus the 
person shewn, in the drama being the repre- 
' sentative of all characters of the same kind, 
furnishes in the highest degree the entertain- 
ment of humour. But then this universality 
must be such as agrees not to our idea of the 
passible efF^ts of the character as conceived in 
the abstract, but to the ac/t/a/ exertion of. its 
powers; which . experience justifies, and com- 
mon life allows. Moli&re, and before him 
Flautus, had ofiended in this ; that for a pic- 
ture of the avaricious man, they presented- us 
with a fantastic unpleasing draught of the 
passion of avarice. I call this a fantastic 
draught, because it hath no archetype in na- 
ture. And it is, farther, an unpleasing one, 
for, being the delineation of a simple passion 
unmixedy it wanted all those 

^ — Lights and shades, whose well-accorded 
strife . 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 
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These lights and shades (as the poet finely 
calls the intermixture of many passions, which, 
with the leading or principal one, form the 
human character), must be blended together in 
every picture of dramatic manners ; because 
the avowed business of the drania is to image 
real life. Yet the draught of the leading pas- 
sion must be as general as this strife in nature 
permits, in order to express the intended cha- 
racter more perfectly. 

All which again is easily illustrated in the 
instance of painting. In portraits of cha^ 
ractery as we may call those that give a picture 
of the manners y the artist, if he be of ^real* 
ability, will not go to work on the possibility 
of an abstract idea. All he intends, is to shew 
that some one (\m\\ty predominates : and this 
he images strongly, and by such signatures as 
are most conspicuous in the operation of the 
leading passion. And when he hath done 
this, we may, in common speech or in corti- 
pliment, if ^e please, to his art, say of such a 
portrait that it images to us* not the man but 
the passion ; just as the ancients observed of 
the famous statue of Apollodorus by Silarion, 
that it expressed not the angry ApollodorUSy 
but his passion of anger^. But by this must ~ 

,^ Nan hominemex csre fecit, sed irdcundiam, Vh^, xxxiv. 8/ 
.. E 2 ' 
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h^ iin^rttood only that he has w«U es^^es^ed 
tb^ ll^diag parts, of the design^ character. 
Fco! the rest he treats his subject as he would 
wy other ; that is, be represents the etmc^mi-' 
Um^ OjfeQtion^y or colliders merely that ge- 
aeval symmetry aicid proportion whieh are €PKh 
ptcibed in a human figure. And this is to cq]^ 
MJture, which affords no speeii»efi q£ a maa 
tuamedajyi into a single passion. No metamor-- 
phosis could be more strw^ge or iocrec^ble. 
Yet portraits of this vicious taste are the ad- 
»ifation of common starers, who, if they find 
a picti^^re of a miser for instance (as there is no 
CQHtmioner subject of nnoral .portraits) in a col- 
Ibc^oii^ ^here every muscle is strained,, and 
feniture bavckned ii^to the expressiooi of this^ 
id^ never Ml to profess thi^ir wonder and 
af^obation of it. — Oa tlus idea of excelleni^ 
\0 Jkmls book of the Passioi^s mi^st be saidt 
tck contain a set of the justest moral portraits: 
AaA the; GiiARACTSfts of Theophrastus migjbt 
b€^ recom mended, in a dram4Jit(ic view, as pser 
&raUe to those ©f Terence. 

The viirtuost in th^ fine arts would certainly 
laugh at the foffoier of these j.udgme»t&. Btit; 
the latteir, I suspect, will not be thought, so^ 
e^tcaprdinaffy^ At least if one may gjt^ssi from 
the practice of some of our best comic writers, 
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tittd the gtaccesfc which such ptey» hav^ com- 
tttonly met with. It were easy to instatice in 
almost ftU playfi of character. But if the readpf 
would see the extravagance of buildling dm* 
imftic manners on abetmcpt ideas, in its ftiU 
hght, he needs only tern to B. Jonson*i 
£wry fftan omt of hit humour ; which xindef 
the name of a piaj^ of character h in fact, an 
tinnatural, and, as the painter* call it, hard 
deiirtfeation of a gtouji of dmply existing pm^^ 
sionsy wholly chimertcal, and unlike to any 
thing we obserte in the commerce of real life. 
Yet this comedy has always had its admirers. 
And Randolph^ iti particular, was ^ taken 
with the design, that he seems to hare formed 
his muse^s looking-glass in express imitation 
of it. 

' Shakespeare, we may observe^ is in this as 
in all the other more essential beauties of the 
drama, a perfect model. If the discerning 
reader peruse attentively his comedies with 
this view, he will tind his best-marked cha- 
racters discoursing through a great deal of their 
partSy jiist like any other, and only expressing 
their ei^sential and leading qualities occasionally, 
and as circumstances concur to give an ea^y 
exposition to them. TTiis singular excellence 
of his comedy, was the effect of his copying 
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faithfully after nature, arid of the force and vi- 
vacity of his genius, which made him attentive 
to what the progregs of the scene successively 
presented to him : whilst imitation and, infe" 
rior talents occasion little writers to wind 
themselves up into the habit of attending per- 
petually to thfeir main view, and a solicitude 
to. keep their, favourite characters in constant 
play and .agitation. Though in this iUiberal 
exercise of their wit, they njay be said to use 
the persons of the drama as a certain facetious 
sort do their acquaintance^ whom* they urge 
arid teize with their civilities, not to give them 
a reasonable share in the conversation, but to 
force them to play tricks for the diversion of 
the company. 

I have been the longer on this argument, to 
prevent the reader's carrying what I say of the 
superiority of plat/s of character to plaj/s of 
intrigue into an extreme ; a ngiistake, into 
which some good writers have been unsus* 
pectingly betrayed by the acknowledged truth> 
of the general principle. It is so natural for 
men on all occasions, to fly out into extremes, 
that too much care cannot be had to retain 
them in a due medium.. But to rfsturn from 
this digression to the consideration of th^ 
difference of the two dramas. . 
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J. A sameness of character is not usually 
objected to in tragedy: in comedy ^ it would 
not he endured. The passion of avarice^ to 
resume the instance given above, being the 
main object, we find nothing but a disgustful 
repetition in a second attempt to delineate that 
cfmracter. A particular cruel man only en» 
grossing our regard in Aero, when the train of 
events evidencing such cruelty is changed, we 
have all the novelty we look for, and can con* 
template, with pleasure, the very same cha^ 
racter, set forth by a different course of action, 
or displayed in some other person. 

4. Comedy succeeds best when the scene is 
laid at home, tragedy for the most part when 
ahroad. " This appears at first sight whim-^ 
^^ sical and capricious, but has its foundation 
" in nature. What we chiefly seek in comedy 
*^ is a true image of life and manners, but we 
'^ are not easily brought to think we have it 
'^^ given us, when dressed in foreign modes and 
^^ fashions. And yet a good writer must follow 
*^ his scene, and observe decorum. On the 
"contrary, 'tis, the action in tragedy which 
'^ most engages our attention. But to fit a 
" domestic occurrence for the stage, we must 
'* take^greater liberties with the action than a 
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^^ well-known* story will allow/* [Pope's 
Wbrks^ vol. iv. p. 185.] 

Other characters, oi the*twadiama3^ as well 
pecuUar, as comnum; which might be ac« 
counted for from the just notion of them^ de- 
livered aiiove, I leave to the observation of th« 
reader. For my intuition .is not to write a 
con^plete beatise on die drama, but briefly to 
lay down such principles^ from whence its laws 
may be derived. 
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CHAR 11. 

OF THE GENIUS OF COMEDY. 

But it may not be amiss to express myself 
a Irtde more fully as to the genius of comedy ; 
which for want of passing through the hands 
ef such a critic as Aristotle^ has been less 
perfectly understood. 

Its end is die production of humour: or 
which comes ic^ the' same thing, *^ of that 
*^ pleasure^ which the truth of representation 
** afibrds, in the exhibition of the private cha^' 
'^ racters of lif(&^ more particularly their spe^ 
*^ cific differences.* I add this latter clause, 
because the principal pleasure ^ve take in con- 
templating characters consists in noting those 
differences. The general attributes of huma- 
nity, if represented ever so truly, give us but 
a slender entertainment. They, of course, 
mdke a part of the drama ; but we chiefly de- 
Kght in a picture of those peculiar traits^ 
which distinguish the species. Now these 
discriminating marks in the characters of men 
are not necessarily the causes of ridicule, or 
pleasantry of any kind ; but accidentalfy, atid 
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according to tliq nature or quality* of them* 
The vanity, and imjiertinent boasting of 
Thraso is the natural object of conf empty and, 
when truly and forcibly expressed in his own 
character, provokes ridicule. The easy hu- 
manity of MitiOy which is the leading part of 
his character, is the object of approbation; 
and, when shewn in his own conduct,, excites 
8 pleasure, in common with all just expression 
of the manners, but of a serious nature^ as 
being joined with the sentiment of esteem. 

But now as most men find a greater pleasure 
in gratifying the passion of contempt, than tlie 
calm instinct of approbation,, and since per- 
haps the constitution of human life is such, as 
affords more exercise for the one, than the 
other, hence it hath come to pass, that the 
comic poet, who paints for the genemli^, and 
follows nature, chuses more commonly to se- 
lect and describe those peculiarities in the 
hums^n cha^racter, \yhich, by their natilre^ exr 
cite pleasantry, than sqch as-create a serious 
regard and esteem.. Hen<fe somie persons have 
appropriated the name of comedies to those 
dramas, which chiefly aim at producing hur 
iDOoa/*, in the more proper sense of the wori; 
under which view it m^ans " such wi cx-t 
** pression or picture of what is odd^ oj; inor-» 
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*' dinate in each character^ as gives us the 
^^ fullest and strongest image of the original^ 
^* and by the truth of the representation ex- 
^^ poses the ridiade of it." And it is certain, 
that comedy receives great advantage from re- 
presentations of this kind. Nay, it cannot 
well subsist without them. Yet it doth not 
exclude the other and more serious entertainr 
ment, which, as it stands on the same founda- 
tion of truth of representattQUy I venture to 
include under the common term. 

Further, there are itoo tvays of evidencing 
the characteristic and predominant qualities of , 
men, or, of producing humour , which require 
to be observed. The one is, when they are 
shewn in the perpetual coui-se and tenor of the 
representation ; that is, when the humour re- 
sults from the general conduct of the person 
in the drama, and the discourse, which he 
holds in it. The other is, when by an happy 
aiid lively stroke, the characteristic quality is 
laid open and exposed at once. 

The ^rst sort of humourist that which we 
find in the. ancients, and especially Terence. 
The latter is almost peculiar to the moderns ; 
who, iu uniting these two species of humour. 
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hwre brou^t a vast improvement to the eomie 
soene. The reason of t\m di^ferenoe may per* 
haps have been the «hi^lar simplicity of the 
old Ymters, who were contented to take up 
with such sentiments or oircnmstanoeSy at 
most naturally and readily occurred in ^ 
^Mirse of the drama: whereas the moderns 
hare been acnbitioas to «hew a more exquisite 
and studied investigatiou into the workings of 
human nature^ and have sought out for those 
peculiarly striking lineaments, in wfaidi the 
essence of character consists. On the same 
Mcount^ I suppose, it was that the ancients 
had fewer characters in tiheir phiys, than die 
moderns, and those more general ; Ihat is, 
their dramatic writers wer^ welL satisfied with 
picturing the most tx^ual personages, and in 
their most obvious lights. They did not, ai 
tf^e moderns (who, if they would aspire to the 
praise of nopeUy^ were obliged to this route), 
cast about for less familictr characters;, and the 
nicer and less observed peeuliarities which di^ 
tinguish each. Be it as it will, the obeervatien 
is certain. Later dramatists have apparently 
shewn a more aecumte knowledge of humar^ 
life : and, by opening these new and uMryed 
Veins of Atcmowr, have exceedingly enriched 
the cemedy of our times. 
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But^ though we are not to look fer the Iwo 
species of tmmour^ before-mentioned, in the 
saiii« perfection on the simpler stages of Greetx 
and Rome, as in our improved Theatre^ yet 
the ^rst of them was clearly seen and success- 
liilly practised by the anctent comk mast«*s; 
imd there are not wanting in tbenf some fiew 
examples even of the hsi. ^^ The old man in 
'^ the M$th€r^m-Law says to his Son, 

Turn tu igitur nihil adtulisti hue plus tmd 
senfentid. 

^ Xhi% as am etceUent person observed to xne^ 
^^ iis tmie iMVumy. Fov bis character, whidi 
^ was that of a lover of nK>ney^ drew the ob- 
'^servation natural^ and forcibly from hinK 
^^ Hi3 diaajqf)ointment of a rich succession made 
^^'him speak contemptibly of a moral lesson, 
** whach ridi and covetous men, in their best 
^ ]niMQUS9> hwe no high reverence for. And 
^' du9 too without ded<gn; which is important, 
^^ and shews the dirtinction of what, in the 
*^ more restrained sense of the word, we cadi 
*^ humour^ from otlier mocfes of pleasantry^ 
*^ For had a young friend of the son, an un»- 
^^ concerned spectator of the sceiie, made the 
<^ observation, it had then, in anothar's moutl^ 
*^ been wity or a designed banter on the father's 
^ 4£sappointment. As, on the other hand^. 
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** when such characteristic qualities are exag- 
^^ gerated, and the expression of them stretched 
" beyond truths they become huffoonryy even 
*^ in the person's oivn^* 

This is an instance of the second species of 
humour^ flnder its idea of exciting ridicule. 
But it may, also, be employed with the ut-. 
most sernausness ; as being only a method of 
expressing the truth of character in the 7nost 
.striking manner. This same old man in the 
Hecyra will furnish an example. Though a 
lover of money, he appears, in the main^ of 
an honest and worthy nature, and to have 
born the truest affection to an amiable and fa- 
vourite son. In the perplexity of the scene, 
which had arisen from the supposed misunder- 
standing between his sons wife and his own, 
he proposes^ as an expedient to end all dif- 
ferences, to retire with his wife into the country. 
And to enforce this proposal to the young 
man, who had his reasons for being against it, 
he adds^ 

odiosa est haec aetas adolescent ulis : 
E medio aequum excedere, est : postremh. nos 

jamj'ahda 
SumuSy Pamphile,- senex atque anus. 

There is nothing, I suppose in these words, 
which provokes a smile. Yet the humour is 
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strong, as before. In his solicitude to promote 
his son's satisfaction^ he lets fall a sentiment 
truly characteristic, and which old men usually 
take great pains to conceal; I mean, his ac- 
knowledgment of that suspicious fear of con- 
tempt , which is natural to old age. So true 
a picture of life, in the representation of this 
weakness^ might, in other circumstances, have 
created some pleasantry; but the occasioUj 
which forced it from him, discovering, at the 
same time, the amiable disposition of the 
speaker, covers the ridicule of it, or more pro- 
perly <!onverts it into an object of our esteem. 

We havjB here, then, a kind of intermediate 
species of humour betwixt the ridiculous and 
the grave; and may perceive how insensibly 
the one becomes the other, by the accidehtal 
mixture of a virtuous quality, attracting es- 
teem. Which may serve to reconcile the 
reader to the application of this term even to 
such expression of the manners, as is perfectly 
serious; that is, where the quality represented. 
is entirely, and without the least touch of 
attending ridicule, the object of moral appro- 
hatioh to the mind. As in that famous asseve- 
ration of Chremes in the Self ^tormentor i 

Homo sum t humani nihil h me alienum puto. 
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This is a strong expression of character; 
and, coming unaffectedly from him- in answer 
to the cutting reproof of his friend, 

Chreme, tantumne ah re tud'st oU fibi 
. AUena ut cures; ea quae nihil ad te adtinent? 

hath the essemce of true humour, that is, is a 
lively picture of the manners without design. 

Yet in this instance, which hath not been 
observed, the humour y though of a serious cast, 
is heightened by a mixture of satire. For 
we are not to take this, as hath constantly been 
done, for a sentiment of pure humanity and 
the' natural ebullition of benevolence. We 
may observe in it a designed stroke of satirical 
resentment. The Self-tormentor, as we saw, 
had ridiculed Chremes' curiosity by a severe 
reproof. Ch^-emes,. to be even with him, re- 
flects upon the inhumanity of his tamper. 
^' You, say$ he, seem such a foe to humanity^ 
" that you spare it not in yourself; I, on the 
^^ other hand^ am affected, when I see it suffer 
^^ in another.^' 

Whence we learn, that, though all which 
is requisite to constitute comic humour, be a 
just expression of character without design, 
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yet such expression is felt m6Tesensibijfy when 
it is^ further enlivened hfriditule^ or quickeoedi 
by the poignancy of *artr6i ' 

l^tota th^ adCOHht of comedy, h^e gifeiij 
it may appear, that the idea of this drama is 
jStiudi enlarged beyond what it was iti Arisitotle*8 
tim.e; wb© defines it to be, an imitation df 
light and trivial acttons, provoking ridicule: 
His notion was taken frotn the state and prac^ 
tice of the Athenian stage ; that is, from tht 
old or middle comedy, which answers to this 
description. The great revolution, which the 
introduction of the new comedy made in the 
drama, did not happen till afterwards. Thi$ 
proposed for its object^ in general, the actions 
and characters -^of ordinary lifet which are 
not, of necessity, ridiculous, but, as appears 
to ^JTery observer, of a mixt kind, serious as 
well as ludicrous, and within their proper 
sph^*e of influence, not unfrequently, even 
important: This kind of imitation therefore, 
now admits the serious; and its scenes, even 
without the least mixture of pleasantry, are 
cntii^ly comic. Though the common run of 
kmghers in our theatre are so little aware of 
the extetision of this province, that I abduld 
scarcely have hazarded .the observation> but for 
the authority of Terence; who hath confessedly 
roi.. II. F 
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Hffjy little of itie ;p(eflttM;n( in bj^ 4ran?^* Nay, 
S9ffp(the most a4fl%ira(j[ af lu^^^qieilies hft^ 
the gravity, and, in do^ne; plac^s^ j^Jipostrtbt 
solemnity of tragedy itself. But this idea of 
ppimedy 19 npt peculiar to d:iie nxore polite iind 
lib^ml imeient^., Spm^ of the b^st ma^^rif, 
«ptp^i^9 ftre fjEiahiK^?!^ Jq agreement to it 
And 6n. instance or.twA>, which I a«a going t^ 
produoe from the stage of simple nature, may 
S!e<em tosh^w it the f^^in suggestion of conkr 
flfton sense. 

*^ The Amautas (says the author of the 
•^ R^Utti Qmimentaries qf Peeu), who were 
f * pien of the best ingenuity amongst them^ ii»T 
f' vented Comepies and Tragedies ; which^ 
'^ pn their solemn fe^ivals, they repreaented 
" before the King and tb^ Lords of his court 
" The plot or argument of their . ^ra^ec^ie^.-waf 
*^ to represent tJieir military exploits, and thf 
" trhifnjfhs, victories^ and heroic actions of 
^^ their renowned men. And the a^u^^qt or 
^^ d^si^n of their comedies w«s, to demonstwtff: 
" the manner of good hufba^ry in cultimth^f 
^^ and nu^mring their jSeJds^ an4 to ^hew th^ 
'^\management qf dame^fic affairs, icith othek 
^^fom^liav. Ti^tters^ The^e plays> CQnl<in!i^i 
'^ he, . |(vere nojt -ma^e up of obscwe a^^ dtito 
f' lione9t fy^P^ }m^ suqh «s v?m.«f «r/<M» 
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^ ffntef^ctihtAeni; dbkptosed ofgfkii^ mi atnai 
^^ sentences, fcc." • 

Two things' ai^e observable in this brief ac- 
count of the I^Mviaii draiha. ^ jPSr^^, that I& 
species had respect to the rery different object's 
of the higher ot kf^er stetiohs. ' Fbr the gredt 
mnd powetfal i^re occtipied in war : aii4 
agriculture was the chief employment of pri- 
vate and ordinary tifb. Anil, in this ^ifiP- 
tinction, these Indian, perfectfy agreed wjA 
the old Roman poets ; whose praetextata 
and TOGATA shew, that they bad precisely the 
same ideas of the dranda. Secondly^ we do 
not teaf» only, what diffei^nce there was he- 
twixt their tragedy and comedy, but we are 
also told, what diflferenfce there was not. It 
was not, that one was serious, and the 5thet 
pleasant. For we find it expressly asserted of 
bothy that they were of grave and serious en-- 
tertairment. . 

And this last will explain a similar observa- 
tion on Idle Ghtnese, wha, as P. de Premsrb 
acquaints tts> iite^e no diUinctt&n betwixt tra- 
gedies and comedies. That is^ no distinction^ 
but what the different subjects of each make 
tuecessaiy. They dp. oot, ^ our Eurc^^^ 
dramas^ dlifiieriii tbis^ tbat^the qm i% iutwdn^ 
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to make us weep, and the other to make as 
laugh. 

These are full aad precise testimonies. For 
I lay no stress on wh^^t the Hintorian of Peru 
tells us, that there were no qhscenities in their 
comedy y nor^on what an encomiast of China 
pretends, thfit there is not sq^ much as an ob- 
scene word in all their languages : as being 
iiensible, that thougli indeed these must needs 
be considerable abatements to the hunumr of 
their comic scenes, yet, their .ingenuity might 
possibly find means to remedy these defects by 
the invention and dextrous application of the 
double entendre^ which, on our stage, is found 
to supply the place pi rank obscenity, and, 
indeed, to do its o^e of exciting laughter 
almost Bs well. 

But,, as I said, there is no occasion for this 
argument. We may venture, without the 
help of it, to join these authorities to tJiat of 

s P. Altahbz S£mex>o, speakiag ef their poetry, says* 
f^ Le plus grand advantage et la plus grande uUlit^ qu*eii 
'' ont tir6 les Cbinois, est cctte grande modestie et re- 
•* tenu€ incomparable, ^ui ae voit en leurs ecrits, rCaycmt 
"*' pan meme une leHre en tons leurs liores, ni en toutei leurs 
" ecritures, pourexprimer- lee parties honteuses de Id ruUune*' 
.[H18T' Ujciv. pfi XA Crivx; p. 8i.h, LxQv iWf. 4t».] . 
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Terence ; which^ t(^ether, enable lis to con-« 
dude very fully, in opposition to the general 
sentiment, that ridicule is not of the essence 
ofcomedyK 

But, because the general practice of the 
Greek and Raman theatres, which strongly 
countenance, the other opinion, may. still be 
thought to outweigh this single Latin poety 
tc^ther with all the eastern and western har^* 
bariansy that can be thrown into the balance, 
let me go one step further, and, by explaining 
the rise and occasion of this practice, demon- 
strate^ that, in the present case, their autho- 
rity is, in fsjct, of DO ipoment, 

The form of the Greek, from whence th^ 
Roman and our drama is taken, though ge«- 
nerally improved by reflexion and just criticism, 
yet, like so many other gre^t inventions, was, 
in its original, the product of pure chance. 
Each of its species had sprung out of a chorus-' 
song, which was afterwards incorporated into 
the legitimate drama, and found essential to 
its trqe form. But reiisan, which saw to 

h Lk r;dicul9 est ce au*iL y a:db plus pssentiel 

A LA COMEPIE. pP« BaPII^ ReFL^X. ftUR |^A fOltB, p. 154. 

Paris 1684.] 
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establiflh what was right in this fertuitoas coh« 
fomration of the drama> did not equally sue-' 
oeed in detecting and separating what « was 
torong. For the occasion of this choms^ong, 
in their religious festivities, was widely diffe- 
rent: the business ^^ one timcy beirig.to ex- 
press their gratitude, in celebrating tibe praisei 
of their gods and heroes; at Another , to in- 
dulge their mirtb^ in jesting and i^rting 
amoi^ themselves. The character of their 
drama, which had its lise from hence, ^ oon- 
formed exactly to the difference of these occeb- 

* .1 Ql pcv Qinit&ri^h ra; xa(\a$ f^/Li«fyJo Vfi^Hf, Hou ra^ fw 
TOi^«y TV^flK' ol ^\ tvrtXis'tpoi, ri? w ^»v\my IIPnTON 

^orors noiorNTES, ozuep etepoi TMNorr kai ef- 
KftMIA. [HEP. noiHT. x^.] This is Aristotk's account 
of the cfrigin of the different species of yostXT. * They 
were occssipned^ he says, by tfae cS8ei:ept and evfftf9|l0^ 
site tempers and dispositions of mm^- those of a loftier^irit 
delighting in the encomiastic poetry, while the humbUr sort 
betook themselves to satire. But this, also, is the jiist ac- 
<iount of the rise and character of the different spicks Kff 
f^eBRAMA. For they grew up, het^lls us in thii t^iy 
chapter, from the E)ithybambic» and FjaALiic soiigsk 
^jcid wha were the men, who chaunted these, but the 
ZEMNOTEPOI, and ETTEAELTEPQI, before-mentipned ? 
And how were they employed in them, but the former, id 
hymning the prcnscs of Bacchus; the latter, in dealing about 
cbsc&ne jokes and taunting invectives oh each other V So that 
the characters of the men, and theii' subjects, being txsucdf^ 
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^mf: 1tri%eiEhf^, flirottgh ill i» s^lferdl «ift> 
efe86i¥^ gfeges of iiftprov^ment, wis s^ibtiS'ted 
itfen *>leiim. And a igdy or rdth§r buiK)oft 
spirit 'WTBls the characteristic of co?H^y. 

" We sife, th^h, the geni^ of these two 
p()^tidis W*s ^iccideritally fixed in sigreeiii^nft to 
their i?edpefctv*e origihitils; cbnseqiiettt wrifefs 
fcotiteiitiiig thftinselves to embellish and perfect^ 
«[dt d^dhgis, the primd*y foi-m. The practice 
trP the ancient Stage is- then of no further au- 
iihority, ffitan a^ if a[(!teords to just criticism* 
Thfe sioletmi Ck&t of their tragedy^ indeed; 
feeafs the test, aiid is fmitidto be Suitable to 
ttt real hatdte. The saime dofei tiot appear of 
the bufl^squte fdfm of comedy ; no reason 
having beto givtti, why eV mtist, of necessity, 
have the rMicuhtts for its object. Nay the 
^eets of ittprovM criticism on the later Greek 
eomedy give a presumption of the direct con- 
trtry. For, in proportion to thie gradual 
r^firienlient of this species in the hands of its 

the same in both, what is said of the one is equally appli- 
cable to ihtqiher. , It was proper to Observe this^ or the 
reader might, perhaps, object to the use made of thii^ pas* 
sage, here, as well as above, where it is brought to illus* 
frate Aristotle*s option of the natures of the tragic and 
6bmic poetry, ? 
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greatej^t masters^ the buffpon cast of tiie comii; 
jdrama was insensibly dropt and even grew into 
|i severity, which departed at length very 
widely from the original idea, The adinirabl^ 
scholar of Theophrastus, who had been tui 
jtorpd in the, exact study of hums^n life; saw so 
much of the genuine character of true comedy, 
th^t he cleansed it, at once, from the greater 
pjut of those buffoonries, which had, till his 
time, defiled i^s nature. His great imitator, 
Terence, went: still further ; and, whether imV 
pelled by his nj^tiv^ huniour, pr 4etermined by 
his truer taste, mixed sp little of the ridicuUms 
in his comedy, as plainly shews, it might, iij 
l^is opinion, sulbsigt entirely without Jt. His 
practice indeed, and the theory, here deli? 
vered, nearly meet. And th^ conclusion is, 
that comedy^ wl^ich is the image of priva^^^ 
life, may tal^e either character of pleasant or 
serioiis, as it chances, or even unite them into 
one piece ; but that the former is, by no 
paeans, mqre essential to its constitution, ths^q 
the latter, 

I foresee but one objection, that cain b^ 
made to this theory; which has, in effect^ 
been obviated already. " It may be said, that, 
'^ if this account of comedy be just;^ it WOulc( 
^^ foUow, that it might, with equal propriety^ 
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** admk the gravest and most affecting eventSi 
^^ which inferior life furnishes, as the lightest 
^ Whereau it is notorious, that distresses of a 
^^deep and solemn nature, though faithfuUj^ 
^^ copied from the fortunes of private m^n, 
^ would never be endur^, under the naoie of 
^ comedj/, on the stage. Nay, such repre- 
^^ sentations would rather pass, in the publie 
^^ judgment, for legitimate tragedies; of which 
/^ kind, we have, indeed, soine examples r^ 
f^ our language,** 

Two things are mistaken in this objection* 
first, it supposes, that deep distresses of 
e^ery kind are inconsistent with comedy ; the 
<x)ntrary of which may be learnt from tlie 
ISklf-tormemtqr of Terence. iVejrf, it in^ 
<inuates, that, if deep distresses of dx^y kind 
may be admitted into comedy, the deepest 
may. Which is equally erroneous. For the 
manners being the proper object of comedy, 
the distress must not eispceed a certain degree 
4!^ severity^ lest it draw off the mind from 
jdiem, and confine it to the qctipn onjy: as 
would be the case of murder, adultery, and 
other atrocious crimes, infesting private, as 
well aft public, life, were they to be repre* 
sent^d, in all their horrors, on the stage^ 
.^nd thou^rh some of these, as adultery, havf; 
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feeen brdl^rghtj of Ute, ititb ihi& cmaib^msnM, 
yet it Was not tifl it tted Mst the fetfo^ity of 
its nature; a«d tvas niade *h© Sikbjfeet^rf irifirtft 
tad pkasantry to the fashionSlble \t(5ridv But 
fer this happy dispositidn 6f the "lirilt^^'eo- 
toedy, as managed by sdtti^j of dttf Wtltert, 
iiad lost its nature, and becdtiie tragic. Atitf, 
yet, coiisidei-ed asfr&^ec, sdch ffej»€®ei$fcr^iiii 
tif 16# life had b^n iltti|>T6|)^r. B^oitts^, Whfct^^ 
the iiHent is to affect, the subj6c^ is with WbH 
advantage taken from high life, ^U the dfJCUirt- 
stances being, there, more peculiarly adapted 
to answer that end* 

* The sbluti^ri then of the diffl[cti% ^yi^ mt 
trord, this. AH Sistt^sses are Hot iW^c^ 
in comedy; but ^dch only as ^(tac^ fheih^ 
la the fdbhy in ti^fci[*t Vif the me^iers^ Whit^ 
ire its chief object. On the other hwd, all 
distresses e^e riot proper in tragedjr; but*dil<^ 
only as are of forcie to interest the Aaitfd itt ^ 
iicfiert, preffetably to tHfe obSafVa;tidii 6f IB* 
manners; 'whith ciin 6nl|y fee^d^e, dr is>3oifd 
toost eflfectually, when the'diiffis^ im^, 
represented, h taken iromp^lc^e: - l^tftSt 
ISti^iistresses, spoken of, &fee^ifllHy ifiistSftiW 
to What the natures both hi comedpsand ff^d^ 
^edtf, respectively, demand* • 
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CHAP. III. 

OF M. DE rONTENEI.LE*S NOTION OF 
COlviEDY. 

~ Notwithstanding the pains I have taken,- 
m die preceding chapters, to establish mjf^ 
theory of the comic drama, I find myself 
obfiged to siippoft it still further agsatist the 
authority of a very eminent modern critioif 
M. de Fontenelle hath jurt now published two 
volumes of plays, among which are some co:^ 
oaedies of a very singular character. They are 
not pnly, tn a high degree, pathetic ; but the 
ac^e of them is laid in antiquity ; and great 
personages, such as Kings, PtimesseSy &ar 
we of the drama. He liath besides endea*^ 
votired to justify this ex):ra6rdiQary species of 
comedy by a very ingenious preface.^ It witt 
tiierefbre be necessary for me to escamipe thi» 
new aysfaem, and to obviate, as far asi I €an> 
tifie pi^udices which the nam<g of the aiithory 
and the mtrinsic merit of the playa th^OtselvfSi 
will occarion in &vour of it. 

His sj^stem, ase^aiaed tn the preftoe t^ 
these comedies^ ist, briefly, this. 
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*' The subject of dramatic representation, 
" he observes, is some event or action of hu- 
** man Jife^ which can be considered only in 
** two views, as being either that of public, or 
^ of private, persons. The end of such re- 
^ presentation, continues he, is to please, 
'' which it doth either by engaging the atten- 
^^ tion, or by moving the passions. The /or- 
^ mer is done by representmg to us such 
** events as are great, noble, or unexpected :^ 
^ The latter by such as are drea^ul, pitiable, 
^ tender, or pleasant. Of these several sources- 
** of pleasure, he forms what he calls a dra- 
^ matic scale, the extremes of which he admitar 
*^ to be altogether inconsistent ; no art being 
^* sufficient to bring together the grand, the 
^ noble, or the terrible, into the same piece 
^ with the pleasant or rpHculoits. Thcf im- 
** pressions of these objects, he allows, are 
** perfectly opposed to each other. So that a 
^ tragedy, which takes for its subject a noble, 
^ or terrible event, can by no means admit 
^^ the 'pleasant^ .And a comedy, which repre- 
*^ sents a pleasant acjtion, can never adfnit the 
^ terrible or mble. But it is otherwise, he 
^' Conceives, with the intermediate species of 
^ this scale.. The singular, the pitiable, the 
* tender, which fill up the interval betwixt the 
^' noble and ridiculous, are equally consistent 
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•* with tragedy and comedy. An uticonimon 
*^ stroke of Fortune may as well beiall a pea- 
*^ satit as a prince. And two lovers of an in- 
^^ ferior condition may have as lively a passion 
*^ for each other, and, when some unlucky 
*^ event separates diem, may deserve our pity 
^^ as much, as those of the highest fortune. 
" These situations then are equally suited to 
*^ both dramas. They will only be modified 
^* in each a little differently. From hence he 
*^ concludes, that there may be dramatic re- 
^^ presentations^ which are neither perfectly 
'^ tragedies nor perfectly comedies, but yet 
^^ partake of the nature of each, and that in 
** difierent proportions. There might be a 
^^ species of tragedy y for instance, which should 
** unite the tender with the nohle in any de- 
*^ gree, or even subsist entirely by means of 
*^ the tender : And of comedy^ which should 
" associate the tender with the pleasant^ or 
" ^ve^ retain the /ewrf^r throughout to a cer- 
*' tain degree to the entire exclusion of the 
" pleasant. 

^^ As to his laying, tlie scene of his comedy 
^^ in Greece, he thinks this practice sufficiently 
"justified by the practice of the French writers, 
'^ who make no scruple to lay their scen0 
'^ abroad, as in Spain pr Englb^d. 
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*^ Lastly, for whait concerns the intrbductioft 



-flr 



of great personages kto the comic drama/ 
^^ he observes that by ordinary lifsy which he 
'* supposes the proper subject of comedy, he 
^^ understands as well that of Emperors and 
^ Princes, at times when they .are only men, 
'^ as of inferior persons. And he thinks it 
« very evident that what passes in the ordinary 
^^ life, so understood, of the greatest m^H i^ 
"^^ truly comic^.** 

This is a simple exposition 6f M. de Foiitev 
sellers idea of comedy^ which> however, he 
bath set off with great elegance and a plausi- 
bility of illustration, such as writers of his 
class are never at a loss to give to any sulgect 
they would recommend. 

• Now, tho' the principal aim of what I have 
to oflfer in confutation of this system be to 
combat the ingenious writer's notion of co- 
in^yj y^ as t4ie tenor of his preface leads 
him to deliver his sentiments also of tragedy, 
I shall not scruple intermixing, after his ex- 
«m}^, some reflexions on this latter drama. 

, M. de Fontenelle sets out with observing, 
4tmt the end of dramatic representation is to 

k Pref. gemrale, torn. vii. Par. l75lfl 
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phetm. :. This ehd » vftny-rg^at^rfsil. ' Bki*' he 
^pkin^jhiBftself .moiife jMW^isely), fey «»}^in@^ 
fiihisk i^aaur^. is ^f tb^oiintls, md mmhsts 
f^ either im mttai5kingthe,min4w ^^t^g^^^ 
And this is iifit^i9^i|ch asni^s. But his further 
fe^planattoii o£ these Jbermsip suspicious. " The 
'^ mim}> says, he, is att^c^k&d hy^tbe rep^e^ 
^^ ajen^ation of i^hat is gni^,. enable, dnguiar^ 
*^w ^fi^o^eic^ac^j It is afubcted by ♦ what is 
*^ twmbhy piiiablei tindery or pleaiunt]'' In 
this ^itfDeratiiQb. be forgets the mecdy natural 
draught ;of the manners. Yet this ia surfil|f 
one of the means by. which the drama is en^ 
abled to, at fyjtch the spectator. With me, I 
qaivfess, this is the fir^t exceUence of comedy. 
Nor could he mean to include this spurce of 
pteasure unxier his second division. For the? 
H Kyely picture of the manners may in some 
sort be said to affect us, yet certainly not as 
coming under the consideration of what is 
tierriblej pitiable, tender, or ridiailoiiSy but 
sliApiy of what is .natural. The picture is 
plemant or otherwise, as it chances; but is 
fdways the source of entertainment to the ob- 
fflfever. When the pleasantry is high, it takes 

^ *' On attache par le grand, par le noble, par le rare, 
" par rimpr^vill. On ^meut par le terrible ou afFreux, 
" par le pitoyable^ par le tendre, par le plaisant ou ridi- 
'*xvk4* p. w. .*' 
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ifideed the passion of ridicule^ In other iir*' 
stances, it can searcdy be saird tb mxmff 
•* emoavoin" Now this I ti^kje to be a very 
considerable omission. For 1$ tb^ observation 
of character be a pleasure^ which comedy is 
more particularly qualified to give, and which 
is not in any degree so compatible with tra- 
gedy, does not this bid fair for being the prch 
per end of comedy? Human life, he says;, 
which is the subject of the drama^ .can only be 
regarded in two views, as either that of the 
great and principally of kings, and that of 
private men. ' Now the attachments and emo* 
tionsy he speaks of, are excited more power* 
fully and to more advantage in a representation 
of the former. That which is peculiar to a 
draught of ordina}y lifcj or which is attained 
most perfectly by it, is the delight aris,ing from 
a just exhibition of the manners. No, he wiH 
say. The pleasant belongs as peculiarly to a 
picture of common life, as the natural. Surely 
not. Common life distorted^ or what we call 
farce, gives the entertainment of ridicule more 
perfectly than comedy. The only pleasure^ 
which an exposition of ordinary life affords^ 
distinct from that we receive from a view of 
high life on the one hand, and ordinary life 
disfigured on the other, is the satisfaction of 
contemplating the truth of character. How-* 
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ever then this species of representation may be 
improved by incorporating other kinds of ex- 
cellence with it, is not this^ of pleasing by 
the trzUh of chai^cter, to be considered as the 
appropriate end of comedy ? 

I don*t dispute the propriety of serious or 
even afiecting ^comedies. I have already ex^ 
plained myself as to this pointy and have shewn 
under what restrictions the weeping comedy, 
la larmoyante comSdie, as the French call it, 
may be admitted on my plan. The main 
question is, whether there be any foundation 
in nature for two distinct and separate species 
only of the drama; or whether, as he pre- 
tends, a certain scale, which connects by an 
insensible communication the several modifi- 
cations of dramatic representation, unites and 
incorporates the two species into one. 

It is true the laws of the drama, as formed 
by Aristotle out of the Greek poets, can of 
themselves be no rule to us in this matter; 
because these poets had given no example of 
such intermediate species. This^ for aught 
appears to the contrary, may be an extension of 
the province of the drama. The question then 
must be tried by the success of this new prac- 

VOL. 11. G 
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tice, compared with the general dictates erf 
common sense. 

For i perfectly agree with this judicious critic!^ 
that we have a right to inquire if, in what con* 
cerns the stage, we are not sometimes governed 
by established customs instead of rules j for 
Rules they will not deserve to be esteemed, 
fill they have undergone the rigid scrutiny of 
reason"*. 

In respect of the Practice, then, it must be 
owned, there are many stories in private life 
capable of being worked up in such a manner 
as to move the passions stVongly ; and, on the 
contrary, many subjects taken from the great 
world capable of diverting the spectator by a 
pleasant picture of the maimers. And lastly, 
it is also true, that both these ends may be 
affected together, in some degree, in either 
piece. But here is the point of enquiry. 
Whether if the end in view be to affect^ this 
will not be accomplished better by taking a 

m " Que nous sommes en droit d'cxaminer si, en fiait 
*^ de Theatre, nous n'aurions pas quelquefois des habitudes 
" au lieu de regies y car les regies ne peuvent T&tre qu' 
" apr^s avoir subi les rigueurs du tribunal de la raisotf." 
p.37. ' 
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siibject fifjDin the public than private fortunes 
of men: Or, if the End be. to please byihe 
tfiith of character^ whether we are not likely^ 
to perceive this pleasure more fully Vrhen the 
story is of private, rather than of public life? 
For, as Aristotle said finely on a like Qcc^dion, 
we are not to look for every sort (f pleUsure 
fromfrage^ [or comedy] hut that .which is 
p^cutUarh/ proper to each \ ^^ Human life, 
this writser says, " can be considered but as 
^^ high or lifw$' and '^a representation of it 
^^ can pledse only as it attaches, or affects^'' 
I ask then, to which sort of life shall the dra- 
matic poet confine himsdf, when he v^o^XA 
endeavour to raise these (iffections or these af- 
tachments to die highest pitch* The answer 
is plain. For if the poet would excite the ten- 
der passions, they will rise higher of necessity, 
when awakened by noble subjects, than- if called 
forth by such as are of ordinary and familiar 
notice. This is occasioned by what one may 
call a tRANSiTioj^ OF THE Passions : that affec- 
tion of the. mind which is produced by the im- 
pression of great objects, : being more easily 
convertible into the stronger degrees of pity 
and commiiseration, than such as arises from a 

G 2 
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view of the concerns of common life. The* 
more important the interest, the greater part 
our minds take in it, and the more siisoeptible 
are we of passion. 

On the other band^ when the intended plea- 
sure is to result from strong pictures of humane 
nature; this will be felt more entirely, ancK 
with more sincerity, when We are at leisure to* 
attend' to them in the representation of inferior 
persons^ than when tile rank of the speaker,, 
or dignity of tfte subject, is constantly drawing: 
some part of our obsepvation to itself. In a^ 
word, though ^?iced rfromo*^ may give us plea- 
sure, yet the pleasure, in either kind, will be 
LESS in propoFtion' to- the mixture. And the 
end of each will be then attained most P£R 
FECTLY when its character*,, according to the 
ancient practice^, is observed.. 



To considei? then the writerV fevourite po-* 
sition, that h pitoyahle and le tendri are/ 
^* common* both to tragedy and comedy." Tlie- 
position^ in general, i» true. The difficulty is 
in fixing the degree, with which it ought to- 
prevail in each. If passion predominates in a; 
pictune of private life, I call it a tragedy^ oi^ 
private story, because it produces the end which 
tragedy designs. If humour predominates in &. 
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draught of public life^ I call it a comedy of 
public story, because it gives the pleasure of 
pure comedy. Let these then be two new 
species of the drama, if you please^ and let new 
•names be invented for them. Yet, were I si 
4K>et, I should certainly adhere to the old 
practice. That is, if I wanted to produce pas^ 
jsuniy I -should think myself able to raise k 
highest on a great subject. And if I aimed to 
4ittach by humour y 1 should depend on catching 
4he whole attention of the spectator more suc- 
cessfully -on a familiar ^subject. 

But by a fomdliar subject, this critic will 
«ay, he means, as I do, a subject taken from 
ordinary life; and that the affiiirs of kings 
and priiAees may very pro|3erly come into co^ 
medy under this view. Besides the reason 
already produced again^ this innovation, I 
have this further exception to it. The business 
of comedy, he will allow, is in part at least to 
•exhibit the manners. Now the princely or 
heroic comedy is singularly improper for this 
end. If persons of so distinguished a rank be 
the actors in comedy, propriety demands that 
they be shewn in confbmjity to their character^ 
in real life. But now that very politeness, 
which reigns in the courts of princes and the 
liouses of the great, prevents the manners from 
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s,be\ring.themselV€s, hi least with thteit distinql- 
n^ss ai;id relief whieh we look for in dramatic 
clwacters. inferior personages^ ^ acting with 
less reserve and caution, afford the . fit^test oc-r 
casioii to the poet of expressing their g^niiin^ 
tempers and dispositions. Or;, if a picture of 
the manners be expected from the introductioii 
of great persons, it can be only in tragedy, 
where the importance of the interests and the 
strong play of the p^tssions strip them of their 
borrowed disguise^^ and lay open their true 
characters. So that the princely, or heroic^ 
comedy is the least fitted, of any kind of 
drama, to furnish this pleasure. 

The ancients appear tq have had no doubt at 
all on the matter. The tragedy on low life, 
and comedy on high life, were re^nements aU 
together unknown to them. What then hath 
occasioned this revolution of taste amongst us.? 
Principally, I conceive^ these three things. 

1. The comedy on high life. hath arisen 
from a different state of government. In.th^ 
free towns of Greece there was no room for that 
distinction of high and low comedy, which the 
moderns have inti*oduced. ^nd the reason 
was, the members of those communities were 
1^0 nearly on a level, ths^t any one ^as a reprp^ 
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seotative of the rest. There was no standing 
subojrdinf^on of royalty, nobility, and com- 
n^pii^lty, as witb^us. Their way of ennobling 
their characters was, by making them Generals, 
Ambassadprs, M^istrates, &c.. anjd then, in 
that publf c view, they were fit personages for; 
tragedy. When stripped of these ensigns of 
fiUthority, they became simple citizens. 

. Amongst us, persons of elevated rank niake 
a separate order in the community, whose pi:i-- 
vate lives however might, no doubt, be the 
subject of comic representation. Why then 
arp not these fit4)ersonages for comedy ? Thp 
rpa^on has been given. They ^ant dramatic 
manners. Or, if they did not, their elevated 
and sepjirate estate makes the generality con- 
ceive with such reverence of tbem, that it 
would shock their notions of high life to see 
.them employed in a course of comic adyen- 
tures. And of this M. dp Fontenelle himself 
was sufficiently sensible. For, speaking in 
another place of the importance which the 
tragic action receives from the dignity of its 
persons, he says, " When the actions are of 
*^ such a kind as that, without losing any 
"Jthing t>f their beauty, they might pass be- 
'^ tween inferior persons, the names of kings 
^' and princes are nothing but a foreign orna- 
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^^ ment^ which the poet gives to his subjects 
^' Yet this omamenf^ foreign c^ ii may 6e, Ui 
^^ necessary : so foted ar^ toe to he always 
^^ dazzled by tifles^.* Should be not have 
seen th^n^ that this pageantry of titles^ which 
is so requisite to raise the dignity of the tragic 
drama, must for the same reason prevent the 
familiarity of the comic ? The great themselves 
are, no doubt, in this, as other instances, above 
vulgar prejudices. But the ^nmvL^o poet 
writes for the people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I suspect, has 
been chiefly owing to our modern romances : 
which have brought the tender passion into 
great repute. It is the constant and almost 
sole object of h pitoyable and le tendre in our 
drama. Now the prevalency of this passion 
in all degrees hath made it thought an indif- 
ferent matter, whether the story, th^t exem- 
plifies it, be taken firom low or high life. As 
it rages equally in both, the pathos, it was be-! 
lieved, would be just the same. And it is 
true, if tragedy confine itself to the display of 
this passion, the difference will be less sensible 
than in other instances. Because the concern 
terminates more directly in the tender pair 

^ R^ex. sur la Poes. p. 152. 
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diemselves, and does not so necessarily extend 
itself to others. Yet to heighten this same 
pathos by the grand and important, would 
methinks be the means of affording a stilt 
higher pleasure. 

3. After all, that effusion of softness which 
prevails to such a degree in all our dramas, 
comic as well as tragic, to the exclusion of every 
other interest, is, perhaps, best accounted for 
by this writer. As the matter is ddicate, I 
chuse to give it in his own words : " On s^ima^ 
^^ gine naturellement, que les pi^es Grecquei 
f^ & les n6tres ont.^t^ jug^es au mdme tribunM; 
^^ k celui d*un public ass^ ^1 dans les deux 
f^ nations ; mais cela n*est pas tout-a-£siit vnd. 
^^Dans le tribunal d*Athenes, les Jemmes 
*' n'avoient pas de voi;c, ou rfen avoient que 
^' trfes peu, Dans le tribunal de Paris, c'est 
^* pr^is^ment le contraire ; ici il est done 
f* question de plaire aux femmes, qui assur£- 
*^ ment aimeront mieux le pitoyable & le ten- 
^^ dre, que terrible et mdme le grand.*' He 
adds, ^ Et je ne crois pas au fond qu'elles 
^^ ayent grand tort^ And what gallant man 
but would subscribe to this opinion ? 

On the whole, this attempt of M. de Fon* 
fenelle, to innovate in the province of comedy. 
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puts one in mind of that he made^ many years 
ago, in pastoral poetry. It is exactly the 
same spirit which has governed this polite 
%yriter in both adventures* He was once, for 
bringing courtiers in masquerade into Arcadia^^ 
And now he would set them unmasked on the 
eoinic stage. Here, at leasts he thought they 
would be in place. But the simplicity of pa&r 
toral dialogue would not sufier the one; and 
the familiarity of comic action forbids the 
Other. It must be, confessed, however, he 
liath succeeded better in the example of his 
comedies, than his pastorals. And no won-* 
der. For what we call the fashions and man^ 
iters are confined to certain conditions of life, 
§o that pastoral courtiers are an evident con-r 
tradiction and absurdity. But, the appetites 
and passions extending through all ranks^ 
hence Ipw tricks and low amours are thought 
to suit the minister and sharper alike. How^ 
ever it be, the fact is, that M. de Fontenelle 
hath succeeded best in his comedies. And asi 
his theory is likely to gain more credit from 
the success of his practice than the force of his 
reasoning, I think it proper to close these re-7 
marks with an observation or two upon it. 

^. There are, I observed, three things to be 
considered in his comedieS| his introductior^ o^ 
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great personages, his practice of laying the 
scene in antiqtuty, and his pathos. 

Now to see the impropriety of the^rrf of 
these innovations, we need only observe with 
^'hat art he epdeavours tp conceal it. Hif 
very dexterity in managing his comic heroes 
clearly shews the natural repugnance he felt in 
his own mind betwixt the represefitation of 
such characters^ $infi even his own ide^ of tl)e 
pomic drains. 

The Tyrant is a strange title of a comedy. 
It required singular address to familiarize this 
frightful personage to our conceptions. Which 
yet he hath tolerably well done, hut by such 
expedients as confute his general theory. For, 
to bring him down to the level of a comic cha- 
racter, he gives us to understand, that the 
Tyrant was an usurper, who from a very mean 
birth had forced his way into the tyranny. 
4ind to lower him still more, we find him re- 
presented, not only as odious to his people, 
but of a very contemptible character: He fur- 
tiier m^e$ him the tyrant only of a small 
Greek town ; so that he passes, with the mo- 
dem reader, for little more than the Mayor of 
^ corporation. There, is also a plain illusion 
in making a ^mple citizen demand his daughter 
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in marriage. For under the cover of this 
word, which conveys the idea of a person in 
lower life, we think very little of the dignity 
of a free citizen of Corinth. Whence it ap- 
pears that the poet felt the necessity of un- 
kinging this tyrant as far as possible, before 
he could make a comic character of him. 

The ease of his Abdolonime is still easier, 
Tis true, the structure of the feble requirfes 
us to have an eye to royalty, but all the pride 
and pomp of the regal character is studiously 
kept out of sight. Besides, the affair of 
|X)yalty does not commence till the action 
draws to a conclusion, the persons of the 
drama being all simple particulars, and even of 
the loiyest figure through the entire course of it, 

ITie King of Sidon is, further, ^ paltry sor 
vereign, and a creature of Alexander. And 
the characters of the persons, which are indeed 
admirably touched, are purposely contrived to 
lessen our ideas of sovereignty. 

The LvsiAiifASSE is a tragedy in form, of 
that kind which hath a happy catastrophe^ 
The persansy subject, every thing so impoi^- 
tant, and attaches the mind so intirely to the 
eyent, that nothing interests more. 
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As to his laying the scene in antiquity , find 
i^speciaUy in the free towns of Greece j I would 
fecotmnend it as an admirable expedient to all 
those who are disposed to foIk>w him in thit 
aew province of heroic comedy. For amongst 
other advantages^ it gives the writer an occa«» 
sion to fill the courts pf his princes with simple 
€itizens, which^ as was observed^ by no mean9^ 
answer to our ideas of nobility. But in anjT 
other view I cannot say much for the practice^ 
It is for obvious reasons highly inconvenient. 
Even this writer found it so, when in one of 
his plays^ the Macats, he was obliged to 
break through the propriety of ancient man* 
ners in order to adapt himself to the modern 
taste. His duel, as he himself says, " a Fair 
^ Henfrannfms et hien pen grec^ The reader^ 
if he pleases, may see his apology for thi» 
transgression of decorum. Or, if there were no 
inconvenience of this sort, the representation 
of characters after tlie antique must, on many- 
occasions, be cold and disgusting. At least none 
but professed scholars can be taken with it 

Nor is the usage of the Latin writers any 
precedent. For, besides that Horace, we^ 
know, condemned it as suitable only to the 
infancy of their comic poetry, the manners^ 
Jaws, religion of the Greeks were in the main 
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•o^similar to their own, that the diflference 
was hardly discernible* Or if it were 'otherwise 
in some points, the neighbourhood of this fa- 
mous people and the intercourse the Komans 
had with thenpi, would bring them perfectly 
acquainted with such difference. And thife last 
reflexion shews how insufficient it was for the 
author to excuse his own practice from the 
authority of his countrymen ; who, says he, 
*^ never scruple laying their scene in Spain or 
^^ England." Are the manners of ancient 
Greece as familiar to a French pit, as those of 
these two countries ? 

Lastly, I have very little to object to the 
pathos of his comedy. When it is subservient 
to the manners^ as in the TESTAMEKt and Ak- 
- DOLONiME, I think it admirable. When it 
exceeds this degree and takes the attention in- 
tirely, as in the Lysianasse, it gives a pkasure 
indeed, but not the pleasure appropriate to 
comedy. I regard it as a faint imperfect spe- 
cies of tragedy. After all, I fear the tender 
and pitiable in comedy, though it must afford 
the highest pleasure to sensible and elegant 
ininds, is not* perfectly suited to the apprehen- 
sions of the generality. Are they susceptible 
of the soft and delicate emotions which the 
fine (iistress in the Testament is intended to 
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ihiise ? Every one indeed is capable of being 
delighted through the passions ; but they must 
be worked up, as in tragedy, to a grieater 
height, before the generality can receive that 
delight from them. The same objection, it 
will be said, holds against the finer strokes of 
character. Not, L think, with the same force. 
I doubt our sense of imitation, especially of 
the ridiculotiSy is quicker than our humanity. 
But I determine nothing. Both these plea- 
sures are perfectly consistent. And my idea 
of comedy requires only that the pathos be 
kept in subordination to the manners. 
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or THE PROVINCE OF FARC£« 

Thus much then for the general idea of Co- 
medy. If considered more accurately^ it is^ 
further^ of ttoo Jdnds^ And in considerii^ 
these we shall come at a just notion of the 
province of farce* For this mirror of private 
life either, 1. reflects such qualities and cha- 
racters^ as are common to human nature at 
large: or, 2. it represents the whims, extra- 
vagances, and caprices, which characterize the 
folly oi particular persons or times. 

Again, each of these is, further, to be sub- 
divided into tuH) species. For 1. the, repre- 
sentations of common nature may either be 
taken accurately , so as to reflect a faithful 
and exact image of their original ; which alone 
is that I would call comedy, as best agreeing 
to the description which Cicero gives of it, 
when he terms it imaginem veritatis. Or, 
they may be forced and overcharged above the 
simple and just proportions of nature; as when 
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the ex:cesses of a few are given for standing 
characters, when not the man is described, but 
the passion^ or when, in the draught of the 
man, the leading, feature is extended beyond 
measure: And in these cases the representa- 
tion holds of the lower province of Farce. In 
like manner, 2. the other species^ consisting 
in the representation of partial nature, either 
transcribers such characters as are peculiar to 
cei^ain countries or times, of which our co* 
medy is, in great measure, made up; or it 
presents the image of some real individual 
person ; which was the distinguishing cha- 
^racter of the old comedy properly so called. 

Both th^se kinds evidently belong to farce: 
not only as failing in that general and universal 
imitation of nature, which is alone deserving 
the nan^e pf comedy, but, also, for this reason, 
that, being more directly written fgr the pre- 
sent purpose of discrediting Certain cltaracters 
or persons, it is found convenient to exaggerate 
their peculiarities and enlarge their features; 
,and so, on a double ^account, they are to be 
referred to that class. 

And thus the three forms of dramatic com- 
position^ the ojijly ones which good sense 
.acknowledges, are kept distinct : and the 

VOL, II. H 
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proper end and chaAactiTii o^ each, clearl/ 
iinderstooldf. 

1. Tragedy and Comedy ^ by their Kvelj^ 
but faithful representations, cannot fail to m- 
struct. Such natural exhibitions of the human 
character, . being set before ti^ in the clear 
mirror of the drama, must nee^s ser?^ to the 
highest moral tisesy in awakening that ih- 
stinctivie approbation, yi\\\th we ca;nnot with- 
hold from virtue J or in provoking the hot lesi 
necessary detestation of vice. But this, though 
it be their best us€\ is by no means their 
primary intention. Their proper and imme- 
diate end is, to please: the owe, more espe-* 
cially by interesting th^ affections ; the other ^ 
by a just and delicate imitation of real life^ 
Farce, on the contrary; pfofesses to entertain, 
but this, in order more effectually to serve the 
interests of virtue and good sense^ Its proper 
end and pui-pose (if we allow it to have any 
reasonable one) is, then, to instruct. Which 
the reader will undefstaind itac as saying, not 
bf what we knotvr by the name oi farce on the 
modern stage (whose fvime intention can 
hardly be thought even that low one, aseribed. 
to it by Mr. Dryden, of entertaining citizens, 
country gentlemen, and Cwent Garden fops), 
but of the legitimate end of this drama; knowa 
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to the Ancients under the naiBe of the old 
Comedtfy but having neither name nor exi&t-^ 
ence, properly speaking, among the Modems. 
Of which we may say, a9 Mr. Pcyd^n did, 
but with less propriety, oi Ocwnjedy, " That it, 
^^ is^ a sharp rmmmer of instructiqn for the 
^^ vulgar y who are never weU ammdedy till 
^^ tk$%fi are more than suffimenthf exposed."* 
fPref. to Trans, of Fresnoy, p. xix.] 

8. Though tragedy and comedy respect the 
same general end, yet pursuing it by different 
means, hence it comes to pass, their charac- 
ters are wholly diflferent. For tragedy, aiming 
at pleastffre, princi|)^ly through the affections^ 
whose flow mufit not be cliecked and inter* 
rupted by any counter impressions: and cor 
medy, as we have seen, addressing itself prin-- 
cipalljf to our natural ^nae of rtsemhlance 
and imitation ; it follows, that the ridiculous 
can never he aASoeiated with trt^edy, mthput 
<festro3ang its wfture^ though with <ibe serious 
cdmie.it vety well eonsists* 

And' h6ie> die paractibe coincids^ with tbf 

rule. All exact wrltera^ though they conr 

stantly mix grave and pleasant scenes tpgetbier 

in the same annedy, y6t never pi^si^s^e to dp 

, ^his ia tragedtf, and ao keep the two spe$:i§f; Qf 

H 2 
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tragedy and comedy themselves perfectly dis- 
tinct. But, 

3, It is quite otherwise with comedy and 
farce. These almost pei^tually run into 
each other. And yet the reason of the t^ing 
demands as intire and perfect a separation in 
this case, as in the other. For the perfection 
of comedy lying in the accuracy and fidelity of 
universal representation, and farce professedly 
neglecting or rather pufposely transgressing 
the limits of common nature and just decorum, 
they cksh entirely with each other. And co- 
fnedy must so far fail of giving the pleasure^ 
appropriate to its design, as it allies itself with 
farce; while ^rce, on the other hand, forfeits 
the tLSCj it intends,' of promoting popular ridi* 
cule, by restraining itself within the exact 
rules of Nature, which Comedy observes. 

But there is little occasion to guard against 
this latter abuse. ^ The. danger is all on the 
other side. And the passion for; what is now 
called Farc^y the shadow of the Old Comedy, 
has, in fact, possessed the tpodem poetft to 
suoh a degree that we have scarcely one ex- 
ample of a comfedy, without this gross mixture. 
If any are to be excepted from this censure in 
Moliere, they ^e his Misanthrope and Tar^ 
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tuffe^ which are accordingly, by common al- 
lowance, the best of his large collection. In 
proportion as his other plays have less or more 
of this farcical turn, their true value hath been 
long since determined. 

Of our own comedies, such of them, I mean, 
as are worthy of criticism, Ben Jonson's Al- 
ckymist and Folpone bid the fairest for being 
writteii in this genuine unmixed manner. Yet, 
though ^their. merits are very great, severe Cri- 
ticism might find something to object even to 
these. The Alchymist, sbnie will think, is 
exaggerated throughout, ; and so, at' best> be- 
longs to that species of comedy, which we 
have before called particular and partial. At 
least, the extravagant pursuit so strongly ex^*^ 
posed in that play, hath now,' of a long time, 
, been forgotten;' so that we find it difficult to 
enfer fully into the humour of this highly- 
wrought character. And, in general, we. may 
remark of such characters, that they are a 
strong temptation to the writer to exceed the 
bounds of truth in his draught of them 9X firsts 
and are further liable to an imperfect, and even 
unfair sentence from the reader afterwards. 
For the welcome reception, which these pic- 
tures of prevailing /bco/ folly meet with on the 
-stage, cannot but induce the poet, almost 
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t^ithout d^igti, to infleone the representatibn : 
•And the 'want otarchetj/pes, in a little time^ 
tnslkes it pds^ fdr itxfmdderate^ "were it origiimUy ' 
^giten With erer'so much discretion and jui^tiee^ 
So that whether the Akhyfimt he ikrcical 6t 
not, it will appeary at least, to have this note 
of FVirce, " That 'the principal: chdraetei- is ex- 
-sijggerated.'* ^t then this »is all we mnirt 
affirte. For as to the ^snhjtcf of this Pl^^s 
befng a 'heed Jolfy, which 'seemg to bring it 
-cKifectly nnder the denonjihation of 'jBawsfe^ it 
]ls'bttt)jii»ttonnA:e'a dtttinction. ^Hadtheefid 

andfpAf^se of the Play been to expo^^^ 
't%i^, ' it had bem iiiable to this obje^ion. 
^But thisrmode :of'>foto/^%^ is ^inptoyed As 
»<he helms mly^fi'k^^ 
^tensii({0<Mbur Ndtureand^meral^^^ it, na^nvely 

iAitria?i' 'S6>tlMrt the subject has ^all ttie re- 
'^^uifaites df ityke'Cofmeify. It is just otherwise, 
-yiemiy-db^ehe, in iiiie DefiHPs mi Ass; Wbidi 

lJi«i«fcre 'properly 'falls under our censure. 
>Por>thete, ftie folly x!>f the time, -Projects nnd 

'M^m^aiHes, » ateJ brdijght in to^ be exposed, as 

^^ ^dwnd pu^pi»&6f the mm^. 

"On the^whdle,'the 'Akkt/inmt iu^^^Comedy 
-inijust ferm, butaf litAeFardoaHntYid exten- 
^moit^of '<«e of its <^ricters. 
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The yoLPONE, is a subject so inanifestly 
^fitted for the entertainment of all times, that 
Jt. strands in n^ed of no vindication. Yet nei- 
ither, I am afraid, is this Cqme^y, in all re- 
.spects, a complete model. There are even 
.^ome Incidents of a farcical invention ; parti- 
cularly the Mountebank Scene and Sir Poli'* 
tique^s Tortoise are in the taste of the old 
comedy; and without its rational purpose. 
Besides, the Jiur/hmr of the dialogue is some- 
tiines,on theppjnt of becoming inordinate, as 
maybe seen in , the pleasantry oiF Corbaccids 
^mistakes through deafness^ and in other in- 
. stances. And we^shall not wonder that the 
best of his plays are liable to some objections 
of this sort, if we attend to the character of 
the writer. For his nature w,as seve^^e and 
frigid, ,9J^d this in giving a strength and man- 
Jiixess, gjjve, at timestpo, anintempei^nce to 
^hjs .§atyr. ,His. taste < for ridicule was strong 
,but indelicate, which niade Jjim not over- 
curious, in the ^hoiqe of his topics. And lastly, 
^ifjsj^f^^ im picturing characters, thpugh paas- 
^terly, was ^without that elegance of hand, 
,yf\fich is required to correct and allay the force 
> of so bold sjL ?plo,uring. Thus, the- biass of his 
^nature lea(|ljii^g,him to Plautiis rather than 
Tereace fori his mo^el, it is not to be wondered 
, that his >yjit is too frequently . caustic ; his 
r^Uery co^rj^e ; ^nd his humour.exqesaiye. 
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Some later writers for the stage have, no 
doubt, avoided these defects of the exactest of 
pur old dramatists. But do they reach his 
excellencies? Posterity, I am afraid, "will 
judge otherwise, whatever may be now thought 
of some more fashionable comedies. And if 
they do not^ neither the state of general man- 
ners, nor the turn of the public taste, appears 
to be sqch as countenances the expectation of 
greater improvements! To those who are 
not over-saiiguine in their hopes, our fore- 
fathers will perhaps be thought to have fur- 
nished (what, in nature, seem linked together) 
the fairest example of dramatic^ as of real 
fiidhners. 

' 'But here it will probably be ^aid, an af- 
fected zeaF for the honour of our old poets has 
betrayed their unwary advocate into a Conces- 
sion, which discredits his whole pains on this 
subject. For to what purpose, may it be 
asked, this waste of dramatic criticism, when, 
by the allowance of the idle speculatist hini- 
self, his theory is likely to pro^ie so unprofit- 
able, at least, if it be not ill-founded ? The 
only part I can take in this nice conjuncture, 

, is to screen myself behind the authority of a 
much abler critical theorist, who had oncie the 
misfortune 'to find himself in these unhicky 
prcumstances, and has apologized for it. The 
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ohjectton is fairly urged by this fine writer; 
and in so profound and speculative an age, as, 
the present, 1 presume to suggest no other 
answer, than he has thought fit to give to it. 
" Speculations of this sort, says he, do not be- 
*^ stow genius on those who have it not ; they 
^^ do not, perhaps, afford any great assistance 
^' to those who have ; and most commonly the 
*^ men of genius are even incapable of being 
^' assisted by speculation. To what use then 
" do they serve ? Why, to lead up to the 
^^Jirst principles of beauty such persons as 
*' love reasoning and are fond of reducing, un- 
^^ der the controul of philosophy, subjects that 
" appear the most independent of it, and 
" which are generally thought abandoned to 
'^ the caprice of taste p.** 



P " Ccs sortes de speculations ne donnent point de 
** genie ^ ceux qui en manquent ; elles n'aident beaucoup 
" ceux qui en ont : et le plus souvent m^me les gens de 
*' gi6nie sont incapables d'etre aid^ par les speculations. 
"Aquoidonc sont-elles bonnes? A fisdre remonter j\is- 
'^ qu*aux premieres id^ du beau quelques gens qui aiment 
'' la raisonnement^ et se plaisent k reduire sous Tempire 
" de la philosophie les choses qui en paroissent le plus in- 
*' d^pendantes^ et que Ton eroit commun^ment abandon- 
'' p^ k la bizarrerie des goto/* M. de Fontenelle. 
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ON 



POETICAL IMITATIO>J. 



I UNDERTAKE, in the following discourse, 
to consider two questions, in which the cre- 
dit of almost all great writers, since the time 
of Homer y is vitally concerned. 

First, ^' fFhether that Conformity/ in Phrase 
" or Sentiment between two writers of dif- 
^^ ferent times, tvhich we call Imitation, may 
^^ not with probability enough, for the most 
" part, be accounted for from general causes ^ 
^\ arising from our common nature ; that is, 
^^ from the exercise of our natural faculties 
^^ on such objects as lie in common to all ob- 
*^ servers ? 
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Secondly, " Whether^ in the case of con- 
,^^fessed Imitations y any certain and neces- 
^^ sary conclusion Jiolds to the disadvantage 
^^ of the natural genius of the imitator ?" — 
Questions, which there seems no fit method 
of resolving, but by taking the matter pretty 
deep, and deducing it from its ^r^^/;r2nc^/e^. 
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SECTION i: 



All Poetry^ to speak with Aristotle and 
ttie Greek critics (if for so plain a point autho- 
rities be thought wanting) is^ properly^ imita-r 
tlon* It is^ indeed^ the noblest and most 
extensive of the mimetic arts ; haVing all crea- 
tion for its object^ and ranging the entire cir- 
4cuit of universal being. In this view every 
wondrous original, which ages haye gazed at^ 
as the offspring 6f creative fancy; and of which . 
poets themselves, to do honour to their inven- 
tions, have feigned, as of the immortal panoply 
of their heroes^ that it came down from hea- 
ven, is itself but a c(yi)y, a transcript from some 
brighter page of this vast volume of the uni- 
verse. Thus all is derived; all is unoinginal. 
And the office of genius is but to select the 
fairest forms of things, and to present them in 
' due place and circumstance, and in the richest 
colouring of expression, to tlie imagination. 
This primary or original copying, which iii 
the ideas of Philosophy is Imitation, is, in the 
language of Criticism, called Invention. 
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Again ; of the endless variety of these ori-- 
ginalformSy which the poefs eye is incessantly 
traversing, those, which take his attention 
most, his active mimetic faculty prompts him 
to convert into-fair and living resemblances. 
This magical operation the divine philosopher 
(whose fervid fancy, though it sometimes ob- 
scures* his reasoning, yet never fails to clear 
and brighten his imagery) excellently illus- 
trates by the similitude of a mirror ; " which, 
" says he, as you turn about and oppose to the 
"surrounding world, presents you instantly 
" with a SUN, STARS, and skies ; with your 
^^ OWN, and every other living form ; with 
^^ the EARTH, and its several appendages of 

*' TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS*^.'* Just SO, 

on whatever side the poet turns his imagina- 
tion, the shapes of things immediately imprint 
themselves upon it, and a new corresponding 
creation reflects the old one. This shadowy 
ideal world, though unsubstantial as the Ame- 
rican vision of souls ^, yet glows with such 
apparent life, that it becomes, thenceforth, 
the object of otlier mirrors, and is it&e\( original 

a MiXai'rn ri, says Dionysius of Halicarnassusi speaking 
of hb figurative manner, to crci^\c jwI^o^a-'-wwi: <an^'s:^r.<nor 
£T. ii. p. 204. Ed. Hudsvn.y 

b Plato De Repub. lib. x. > 

« Spectator, No. 56. 
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io future reflexions* This secondary or deri- 
vative image, is that alone which Criticism 
{considers under the Idea of Imitation. . 

And here th^ difBculty> we are about to 
examine, commences. For the poet, in his 
quick researches through all his stores and 
l^s^rials of beauty^ meeting every where, in 
his pi*ogress, these reflected foinns ; and de- 
riving from them his stock of imagery, as well 
as from the real subsisting olyects of nature, 
the reader is often at a loss (for the poet him- 
self is not always aware of it) to discern the 
original from the copy ; to know, with cer- 
tainty, if the sentiment, or image^ presented 
to him, be directly taken from the life^ or be 
itself, a lively transcript, only, of some former 
copy. And this difficulty is the greater, be- 
cause the origimd^ as well as the copj/, is al- 
ways at hand for the poet to turn to, and we 
can rarely be certain, since both were equally 
in bis power, which of tlie two he chose to 
make the object of his own imitation. For it 
i« not enough to say here, as in the case of 
reflexions, that the latter is always the weaker, 
and of course betrays itself by the degree of 
faintness, which, of necessity, attends a copy. 
This, indeed, hath been said by one, to whose 
judgment a peculiar deference is owing. Quic- 

VOL. 11. ' I 
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eiUID ALTEHI SIMltE' EST, NEGESSB fcST MiKUSi 
SITED, aUOD IMITATUR**. But it hol<S* Olllj^ 

of strict and serupulous imitations. And of 
such alone, I think, it was intended ; for the 
explanation follows, ut tifnhra corpore^ -8^ 
imaga faciCy 8^ actus hlstrianum 0eris office 
iibus; that is, where the artist coiifinefe hini-« 
self to the single view of taking a faithful and 
exact transcript* And even this can be al- 
lowed only, when the copyist is of inferior, or 
at most bat of eq[uisil, talents. Nay, it is not 
certainly to be relied upon even then $ as may 
appear from what we are told of an iitfericn? 
painter's [Andrea del Sarto's] copying a po^^ 
trait of the divine Raphael. The story is welt 
known. But, as an aphorism, brought to de- 
termine the merits of im^atiimy m general^ 
nothing can be falser or more delusive. Forj^ 
I. Besides the supposed original^ the cAjecft 
itself, as was observed, is before the poet, and 
he may catch from tlience, and infiise into hisr 
piece, the same glow of real Kfe, which ani- 
mated the Ji/rst copy. ^. He may ^Iso takef 
in circumstances, omitted or overlooked before 
in the comirmn object, and so give new and 
additional vigour to his imitation. Or; 3. He 
may possess a stronger, and more plastic: 
• ' • . ■ • i 1 

<1 QuwfCTXi'. Kh s; ell. 
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gettiils^ and therefore he enabled to touch, 
with more fofce Si expression, even those par^ 
iiculars, wKich ti^ professedly imitates. 

Oh afl these accounts, thfe difficulty of diV- 
fthgilishing betwixt original, afid secondary^ 
imifaitioSs is dffpalf'feiit. Anrf it h of import- 
ance, that \hh diffwutiy be laeen in its full 
light* Befeiusi^, tf the slitnit'drit^^ bbsl&rved in 
two or Aiore writers, ntay, for th^ most part, 
and witli the highest protjabrlity, be accounted 
for from general principles, it is supei-iuoiis 
atleatst, if nt)ttmfeiT, to Ka^' t^ecou^e to tft^ 
particutkr charge of ifnitaiion. 

Now to see hoW^ for the sattiie cbttiftion pritf- 
ciples of natul^ Wilf go towards effecting ihi 
similarity, here spoken of, it is* n^ei^iy t^ 
consider very distinctly 

L The matter ; and 

11. The MATHViERy of all poetical imitatidn, 

1. hi all ttai fihg* of natnrai tl^edts; oVei^ 
Vrtilch' the" ri^sttesrf^ iiiiagrriatioh* of -the pofet 
iSx^tiWeV, tliere is- no stlbj^t of pictur^ or' 
12 
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imitation, that is not reducible to one or other 
of the three follomng classes. . 1. Th^ mate-^ 
rial world, or that vast compages of corporeal 
forms J of which this universe is compounded, 
ft. The internal workings and movements of 
his own mindy under which I comprehend the 
mannersy sentimentSy and passions, g^ Those 
internal- operations, . that are made objective 
to sense hy the outward signg of gesture, at^ 
titude, or action. Besides these I know of 
no. source^ whence the artist can derive a single 
sentiment or image. There needs no new dis*- 
tinction in favour erf Homer*s gods, MiltorCs 
angels, or Shakespear's witches; it being 
clear, that these are only human characters, 
diversified by such attributes and manners, as 
superstition, religion, or even wayward fancy,, 
had assigned to each. 

1. The material universe, or what the 
painters call still life, is the object of that 
species of poetical imitation, we call descrip- 
tive. This beauteous arrangement of natural 
objects, which arrests the attention on all sides, 
makes a necessary and forceable impression on 
the human mind. We. are so constituted, as 
to have a quick perception of beauty in the 
forms, combinations y and aspects of things^ 
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about us; which the philosopher may amuse 
himself in explaining from remote and insuffi- 
cient considerations ; but consciousness and 
common feeling will never suffer us to doubt 
of its being .entirely natural. Accordingly we 
may observe, that it operates universally on all 
men ; more especially the young and unexpe-- 
rienced; who are not less transported by the 
ndvelty^ than beauty of material objects. But 
its impressions are strongest on those, whom 
nature hath touched with a ray of that celestial 
fire, which we call true gjernus. Here the work- 
ings of this instinctive sense are so powerfiil, 
that, to judge from its effects, one should 
conclude, it perfectly intranced and bore away 
the mind, as in a fit of rapture. Whenever 
the form of natural beauty presents itself, 
though but casually, to the mind of this poet ; 
busied it may be, aiid intj^nt on the investiga- 
tion of quite other objects.; his imagination 
takes fire, and it is with difficulty that he re-^ 
strains himself froni quitting his proper pur- 
suit, and stopping a while to survey and deli- 
neate the enchanting image. This is the cha- 
racter of what we call a luocufiantjancy, which 
all the rigour of art can hardly keep down; 
and we give flie highest praise of judgment to 
those few, who have been able to discipline 
and confine it within due limits. 
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I insist the more on this strong, influence of 
external heauty, because it leads, I think, to a 
qlear view of the subject before us, so far as it re- 
spectj descriptive poetry. These living forms 
are, without any change, presented to qbsef-^ 
Yfition in every age and country. There needt 
but opening the eyes, and these .forms nece§-^ 
sa^ily imprint themselyep on the fancy; an^i^ 
the love of imitation^ which natural^ a^PPJP- 
pani^and kieeps p^ce with this^ sense of beauty^ 
in th^ poet, is continually urging him to tra^nj- 
la^e them into description. These de^criptiops^ 
MfiU, indeed, have different degrees o^ cofour-^, 
^wg", according to the force of genius in the. 
imitator ; but the outlines are the ;am,e in all ; 
in the weak, faint sketches of an ordingj-y 
Gothic designer, as ii^ the living pipty,res q{ 
Homer, 

An instance wiU e^xplain my m^^ni^, 
Amidst all that diversity of natural objectgjj 
which the po^t delights to paint, nothing ija 
so taking Xo his im?igin^tion, a.s rifral sc^ery;, 
which is,, always, the ^rst passiop of goo^ 
t^ets, and the only one that s^eqps^ in^ 3t^y 
degree, to anj^pat^ and inspirit bfnd on^9« 
Now let us take a descripti,on of suc^ii, a ^(ffi^^v 
suppose that y^hich Aelian hath left us oi^ thfe . 
Grecian tbmpe, giyign fronrth^ K^e aj^^^^ithput 
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the heightenings of poetic ornament ; and we 
shall see how little the imagination of the most 
fanciful poets hath ever done towards improving 
upon it* AeliarCs description is given in these 
words. 

^^ The Thessalian Tempe is a place situate 
^ between Olympus and Ossa ; which are 
^* mountains of an exceeding great height; and 
*^ look^ as if they once had been joined, but 
^ were afterwards separated from each other, 
^ by some god, for the sake of opening in the 
*^ midst that large plain, which stretches iff 
^^ length to about five miles, and in breadth a 
^^ hundred paces, or, in some parte, more. 
*5 Through the middle of this plain runs the 
*^ Peneus, into which several lesser currents 
*^ empty themselves, and, by the confluence 
-^ of their waters, swell it into a river of great 
'^fiize. This vale is abundantly furnished 
**with all manner of arbours and resting 
^places; not such as the arts of human in- 
** dustry contrive^ but which the bounty of 
*^ spontaneous nature, ambitious, as it were, 
*^ t(& make a shew of all her beauties, provided 
^' for the supply of this fair residence, in the 
^^ very original structure and formation of the 
"place. For there is plenty of iv;^ shooting 
" forth in it, which flourishes and groy^rs so 
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*^ thick^ that, like the generous and leafy vine, 
*^ it crawls up the trunks of tall trees, and * 
^^ twining its foliage round their arms and 
^^ branches, becomes almost incorporated with 
^^ them. The flowering smilax^ also is there 
" in great abundance ; which running up the 
^^ acclivities of the hills, and spreading the 
^^ close texture of its leaves and tendrils on all 
^' sides, perfectly covers and shades them ; sO' 
*^ that no part of the bare rock is seen ; but 
" the whole is hung with the verdure of a 
<^ thick, inwoven herbage, presenting the most 
^ agreeable spectacle to the eye. Along the 
^^ level of the plain, there are frequent tufts of 
*^ trees, and long continued ranges of arching 
^' bowers, affording the most grateful shelter 
*^ from the heats of summer ; which are fur- 
^^ ther relieved by the frequent streams of clear 
*^ and fresh water> continually winding through 
*^ it. The tradition goes, that these waters are 
^^ peculiarly good for bathing, and have many 
^^ other medicinal virtues. In the thickets and 
^^ bushes of this dale are numberless singing 
" birds, every where fluttering about, whose 
f^ warblings take the ^ar pf passengers, and 

e 3otaDiats give it the name of oriental bind weed. It is 
said to be a very rambling plants which climbs up trees, 
^nd rises to a great height in the Levant^ where it j^X\^ 
(sularly flourl^l^. 
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* cheat the labours of their way through it. 
^^ On the banks of the Peneus, on either side, 
^^ are dispersed irregularly those resting places, 
^^ before spoken of; while the river itself glides 
*^ through the middle of the lawn, with a sofk 
^' and quiet lapse ; over-hung with the shades 
^* of trees, planted on its borders, whose in- 
^^ termingled branches keep oft' the rays of the 
*^ sun, and furnish the opportunity of a cool 
^^ and temperate navigation upon it The 
^^ worship of the gods, and the perpetual fra- 
^^ grancy of sacrifices and burning odours, fur-^ 
' ^^ ther consecrate th^ place, &c.'V ^f^ar. Hisf^ 
lib; III. c. I.] 

Now this picture, which Aelian took frota 
nature, and which any one, if he hath n6t 
seen the several parts of it subsisting together, 
may easily compound for himself out of that 
stock of rural images, which are reposited ia 
the memory, is, in fact, the substance of 
all those luscious and luxuriant paintings, 
ivhich poetry hath ever been able to feign. 
For what more is there in the Elysiumsy the 
ArcadiaSj the E'denSy of ancient and modem 
fame ? And the common object of all these 
pictures being continually present to the eye, 
what way is there of avoiding the most exact 
ligreement of representation in them ? Or how 
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from any similarity in the mtitemls^ of whick 
they are fornaed, shall we infer aft imitation ? 

This agreeable scenery is, for an obvious 
reason^ the most frequent object of descrip- 
tian* Though sometimes itchuaes to itself a 
dark and sombrous imagery; which nature, 
agaii^, holds out to imitation ; orffoicy, which 
hath a wondrous quickness and f9)cility in op* 
posing its ^deas^ readily suggests. We have 
an instance in the picture of that hQprid and 
d€feste4 vote which Tamora d^cribes in Titus 
Andronicus. It is a perfect contn^t to 
Aelian's, and may be called an Anii-tempe. Or, ' 
to see this opposition of images in the strongest 
light, the reader may turjx to V Allegro and 
// Pet^erosQ oC Milton ; where he hath art- 
fully made, throughout the two poems^ the 
same kind of subjects excite the two pensions 
of mrth and mHanciol/y. 

When the reader is got into this train, he 
will easily extend the same observation to other 
instances of natural description ; and . can 
hardly avoid, after a few trials, coming to this 
short conclusion, *^ that of ail the various deli- 
*^ neations in the poets, of the heavens, in 
^' their vicissitude of times and seasons ; of 
^^the EAitTH, in its diversity of rmuntainsy 
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'^ valfeys, promontories, &c. of the sea, uqder 
^'f its several aspects of turbulence, or serenity ; 
'* of the 7naie an4 structure of ai^imalsi, &c, 
*' it can rarely be affirmed, that tl^ey are cO' 
^^ pies of one another, but rather the genuine 
^* products of the same creating fancy^i ope* 
^^ rating uniformly in them all/* 

Yet, notwithstanding thjs identity of the 
subject-matter ip natural description, thpre is 
room enough for tru^ Genius to shew itself* 
To omit other considerations for the present, 
it will ipore especially appes^r in the manner of 
Representation J by which i^ not meant the 
language of the poet, but simply the ^/brm 
under which he chuses tp present his imagery 
to the fancy. The reader will excuse my 
adding a wor^ on so curious a subject, which 
be will readily app^hend from the following 
instance. 

pescriptic^ns pf th^ morning are very fre- 
quent i;i the poets. But this appearance is 
kgkOY^, VX ^^ ^^^^^^y s^t^ending circumstances, 
th^^t ^h^r^ will b^ ro9m for a considerable \^- 
)^e^ ijU th? picture of it. It may be described 
by those stains of light, which streak wd di-? 
versify the clouds ; by the peculiar cqjpm of 
tjig d^vfn ; by its irradiatUnp^ oii the sea, op 
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tartli; on some pecnliar objects, as trees, 
killSy rivers^ &c. A difierence also will arise 
from the situation, in which we suppose our- 
selves ; if on the sea shore, this harbinger of 
day will seem to break forth from the ocean ; 
if on the laiid, from the extremity of a large 
plain, terminated, it may be, by some re- 
markable object, as a grove, mount ain, &c*. 
There are many other differences, of which 
the same precise number will scarcely offer it- 
self to two poets ; or not the same individual 
circumstances; or not disposed in the same 
manner. But let the same identical circum- 
stance, suppose the breaking or Jirst appear- 
ones of the dawn, be taken by different writers, 
and we may still expect a considerable diversity 
in their representation of it. What we may 
allow to all poets, is, that they will imperso^ 
nate the morning. And though this idea of it 
is metaphorical, and so belongs to another 
place, as respecting the manner of imitation 
onfy; yet, when once considered under this 
Jigure; the drawing of it comes as directly 
within* the province of rfe*crtj9/«o/z, as' the real, 
literal circumstances themselves. Now in de- 
scriptions of the morning under this idea of a 
person, the very same attitude, which is 
made analogous to the circumstance before 
specified, and is to suggest it, will, as I said. 
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be represented by difierent writers very dif* 
ferently. Homer, to express the rise or ap^ 
pearance of this persotiy speaks of her u$ 
shootipg forth from the ocean : 

— An ilKEANOIO POAilN 

fiPNm 

Virgtly as rising from the rochs of Ida. 

Jamquejugis summae surgehat Lucifer Idae^ 
JDucebatque diem. 

Shahespear hath closed a fine description of 
tlie morning with the same image, but ex- 
pressed in a very different manner. 

— Look what streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east^ 
Night's candles are put out: awrf jocund dat 

^TANDS TIPTOE ON THE MISTY MOUNTAINS TOP.^ 

The reader, no doubt, pronounces on first 
sight, this description to be originaL But 
why? Tiiere is no part of it, which may not 
be traced in other poets. I'he staining of the 
clouds, and putting but the stars, are circum- 
i^ances^ thai are almost constantly taken nottcb 
of in representations of the morning. And 
the last image, which strikes most,* is not 
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essentially different from that of Virgil and 
Horiier. It would express the attitude of a 
person impatietit^ and in act to make his ap- 
pearance. And this is, plainly, the image 
suggested > by tlie other two. But the diffe- 
rence lies here. Homer's expression of this 
impatience is general, fiPNT0. So is Vir- 
"giYsy and, as the occasion required, with less 
energy, surgebat. Shakespear's is particur' 
lar : tha;t impatience is set before us, and pic- 
tured to the eye in the circumstance of standing 
tiptoe ; the attitude of a winged messenger, in 
act to shoot away on his errand with eagerness 
and precipitation. Vt^hich is a beauty of the 
same kind with that Aristotle so niuch admired 
in the^POAOAAKTTAaig of Homer. « This 
^^ im^e, says he, is peculiar and singularly , 
*^ proper to set the object before our eyes. 
^ Had the poet said ^OINIKOAAKTTAOS, 
' ** the colour had been signified too generally, 
•^ and still worse by EPTePOAAKTlPAOS. 
^^POAOAAKTTAOS gives the precise idea^ 
^ which was wanting V' 

This, it must be owned, is one of the surest 
eharacteristics of real genius. And if We find 
i|>giwerally in a writer, we may almost Ventun? i 

'^ Arist. Rket. lib, ill. c. xl. 
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to lestedm him anginal without further scruple* 
fbr the skdpe^ dnd appearances of. thi:pg& arc! 
appPebended^ only in the gross, bjr dull Hii»ds^ 
They think the see^ but it is as through ^ mist, 
where if tfa^y catch but afeijit glimpse of the 
form befc^e them, it is weft; More owe is not 
to look for. from their clouded imaginaltions^ 
And what they thus imperfectly discern, it k 
not possible, for. them to delifteate vety dis- 
thictly. Whereas every objec* stands forth in 
bri^t sonsjiine to the view t>f the true poet, 
Every aiioutje mark and lineament of the con* 
tempkited form leaves a corresponding trace 
on hk fancy. And having thes^ bright and 
4leterifHnate conoeptions of things in his amn 
mmAy^ he findsr it no difficulty to conv^ tfa^ 

, Hveltest ideas of them to otibers* This k what 
we caJl painting, in poetry; by which not <inly 
^be general natures^ of things are descpibed, 
and their more obvious appearawc^i^ shadowed 

• ftnrth; but every single /^rojpcrifrz^ marked, ati<t 
the«poet'» owa image set in distinct relij^f. be- 
fore the view of his j«ader. 

If thi» glo^w of iftiagery, resulting from clear 
airf^ bri^t perceptions in the poet, be vsot a 
certain character of genius^ it will be difficulty 
JL beHere, to say what is : I mean so for as de- 
scriptive poetry, which we are now considering^ , 
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IS concerned. The same general appearancM 
tmxst be copied by all poets ; the same parti* 
cular eifcumstances will frequently occur to 
5tlL But to give life and dolour to the selected 
circumstance^ and imprint it on the imagina^ 
tion with distinctness and vivacity, this is the 
proper office of true genius* An ordinary 
Writer may, by dirit of industry^ and a careful 
study of the best models, sometimes succeed 
in this work of painting; that is, haying 
stolen a ray of celestial matter^ he may now 
and then direct it so happily/ as to animate! 
and enkindle his own earthly lump; but to 
succeed constantly in this art of description, to 
be able^ on all occasions, to exhibit what the 
Greek Rhetoricians call *ANTA2IAN; which 
is, as Longinus jvell expresses it, when " the 
" poet, from his own vivid and enthusiastic 
^' conception^ seems to have the object, he de-^ 
^^ scribes^ in actual view, and presents it^ al-^ 
*^ most, to the eyes of the reader S;" this can be 
accomplished by nothing less, than the genuine 
plastic powers of original creation. 

2. If from this vast theatre of sensible and 
extraneous beauty, th^ poet turn his attention 

S *OTa» ft X--y7f# «r' ftO«arj«fl*jLta xa2 wafcf ff\tvnf ^qk^, x«I 
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td what passes within^ he immediately^ disco- 
vers a new world, invisible indeed and intel- 
lectual; but which ITS equally capable of being 
represented to the. internal sense of others. 
This arises from that similarity of miwrf, if. I 
may so speak, which, like that of outwiard 
Jhrm and makcy by the wise provision of 
nature, runs through the whole species. We 
are all furnished with the same original pro- 
perties and affections, as with the same stock 
of perceptions and ideas ; whence it is, that 
our intimate consciousness of what we carry- 
about in ourselves, becomes, as it were, the 
interpreter of the poet's thought ; and makes 
us readily enter into all his descriptions of the 
human nature. These descriptions are of two 
kinds; either 1. such as express that tumult 
and disorder of the mind, which we feel in 
ourselves from the disturbance of any natural 
affection: or, 2. that more quiet state, which 
gives birth to calmer sentiments and reflexions. 
The former division takes in all the workings 
of PASSION. The latter, comprehends our 
MANNERS and SENTIMENTS. Both are equally 
the objects of poetry; and of poetry only, 
which triumphs without a rival, in .this most 
sublime and interesting of all the modes of 
imitation. Painting, we know, can express 
the mciferial universe; and, as will be seen 

VOL. II. K 
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hereafter^ can evidence the internal movementar 
of the soul by sensible marks and symbols ; 
but it is poetry alone, which delineates the 
mind itsdf^ and opens the faoesse^ of the heart 
to us. 

EfFERT ANIMI MOTlT^ INTERPRCTE LINGUaT 

Now the poet, as I said, in addressing him- 
self to this province of his art, hath only to 
consult with his own conscious reflexion. 
Whatever be the situation of the persons, 
whom he would make known to us, let him 
but take counsel of his own heart**, and it will 
very faithfully suggest the fittest and most 
natural expressions of their character. No 
man can describe of others further than he 
hath felt himself. And what he hath thus 
known from his own feeling is so conso- 
nant to the experience of all -others, that his 
description must needs be true; that is, be 
the very same, which a careful attention to 
such experience must have dictated to every 
other. . So that, instead of asking one's self 



h What is here said o( poetical fiction, jQuinctilian hath 
applied to' oraiwial narration; the credibility of which 
ivill depend on the observan<^ of this rule. CredibUi$ erU 
narratio ant^ omnia, n priits c^nstduerimus nostrum aitxmuMa 
jifgtf id naturae dicamm ndrenum, []L. iv. ^.} 
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{as an admired ancient advised to do) on any 
attempt to excel in domposition, " how this or 
** that celebrated author would have written on 
*^ the occasion ;" the surer way, perhaps, is to 
inquire of ourselves " how we have Jelt or 
" thought in such a conjuncture, what sefisU-' 
^* tions or reflexions the like circumsttinces 
** have actually excited in w.** For the 
Imswer to these queries will undoubtedly set us 
in the direct road of nature and common sense. 
And, whatever is thiis taken fi*om the life, will, 
M^ may be sure, aflfect other minds, in pro- 
portion to the vigour of our conception and 
expression of it. In sum j 

To catch the manners livings as they rise^ 

i mean, from bur own internal frame and con- 
stitution, is the sole. way of writing naturally 
^nd justly of hundian life. And. every such 
description of ourselves (the great exemplar of 
moral imitation) will be as unavoidably similar 
to any description copied on the like occasion^ 
by other poets; as pictures of the natural 
world by different hands, are, and must be, 
to each other, as being all derived front th^ 
archet)rpe of one common original. 

1. Let us take some master-piece of a great 
poet, most famed for his original invention, in 

K 5 
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which he has successfully revealed the secret 
internal workings of any i»ASsiON. What does 
he make known of these mysterious powers, 
but what he Jeels ? "And whence comes the . 
hnpression, his description makes on others, 
but from its agreement to their Jeelhigs'^ 9 To 
instance, • in the expression of grief on the 
Trmrder of childreriy relations, friendsy S^c 
a passion, which poetry hath ever taken a fond 
pleasure to paint in all its distresses, and which 
our common nature obliges all readers to enter 
into with an exquisite sensibility. What are 
the tender touches which most affect us on * 
these occasions ? . Are they not such as these : 
complaints of untimely death : of unnatural 
cruelti/ in the murderer : imprecations (fven^ 
geance : weariness and contempt of life ; ex- 
postulations with heaven : fond recollections 

» So the great philosopher, o yap -nrfp* \na<; cvf»ScuiH ' 
'STftdS' 4'V;^a? ^<rX''^P^^» *^^'^^ ^^ wo^cttf Crap;^«. t« • ^e Jt7«» 
J*«$'eP«, Kcd T» [xoixXov, no AIT. 0. .Whence our Uobbes 
seems to have taken his aphorism, which he makes the - 
corner-stone of his philosophy. " That for the similitude 
''^ of the thoughts and passions of one man to the thoughts 
*' and passions of another^ whosoever tooketh intb him- 
" self, and considereth what he doth, when he does ihink, 
" opine, reason, hope, fear, &c. and upon what groimds 5 
" he shall thereby read and know, what are the thoughts 
** and passions of all other men, upon the like occasions." 
Leviathan, Introd, p, Q.foh London. 1651. 
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ef the virtues and good qualities of the i/e- 
ceased; a:nd of the different expectations^ 
raised by theni? These were the dictates of 
nature to the father of poetSy when he had to 
draw the distresses of PrianCs family sorrowing 
for the death of Hector. Yet nothing, it 
«eems, but servile imitation tould supply his 
sons, the Greek and Roman, poets in after- 
times, with such pathetic lamentations. It 
may be so. They were all nourished by his 
streams. But what shall we say of one, who 
assuredly never drank at his fountains ? 

— My heart wilt hirst y and if I speak — 
And I will speak, that so my heart may burst. 
Butchers ana villains^ bloody cannibals. 
How siveet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children ; butchers, if you had. 
The thought of them would have stirred up 
remorse. 

The reader, also, may consult that wonderful 
scene, in which Macduff laments the murder 
of his wife and children. [Macbeth.] 

2. It is not different with the manners ; I 
mean those sentiments, which mark and dis- 
tinguish characters. These result imme- 
diately from the suggestions of nature ; which 
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i«-8o uniform in her workings, and ofFers hein 
self so openly to common inspection, that 
nothing but ^ perverse and studied affectation 
can frequently hinder the exactest similarity 
of representation in different writers. This is 
so true, that, from knowing the general cha- 
racter , intended to be kept up, we can guess^ 
beforehand, how a person will act, or what 
sentiments he will entertain, on any occasion. 
And the critic even ventures to prescribe, by 
the authority of rule, the particular properties 
and attributes, required to sustain it. And no 
wonder. Every man, as he can make himself 
the subject of all passions, so he becomes, in 
a manner, the aggregate of all character^. 
Nature may have inchned him most powerfully 
to one set of manners ; just as one passion is, 
always, predominant in hiiQ* But he findif in 
himself the seeds of all others. ' This con- 
sciousness, as before, furnisher the characte-- 
fistic sentiments, which constitute the man- 
ners. , And it were full as strange for two 
poets, who had taken in hand such a character, 
as that of Achilles, to differ materially in their 
expression of it ; as for two painters, drawing 
from the same object, to avoid a striking 
conformity in the design and attitude of theif 
pictures. 
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Those who are fbiMi of hunting after par- 
alkis, might, I doubt not, with great ease, 
confront almost evwy jsentiiiient, which, iu 
the Grfeek tragedians, is made expressive of 
particular characters^ with similar passages in 
other poets; mone especially (foe I must often 
refer to hts authority) in the various living 
po^rtraitures of iShakespear. Yet he, who 
after taking this learned pains, should chuse. 
to urge such parallels, when foumi, fc»r proofs 
of his imitation of the ancients^ would only 
run the hazard of being reputed, by men of 
sense, as poor a critic of human nature, as of 
bis author. . ? ^> 

I ,say this with confidence, because I say it 
on a, great authority. "Tout est dit (says 
*^ an exquisite writer on the subject of man- 
^^ ners) et Ton vient trop tard depuis plus de 
" sept milie aos qu'il y a des faomaies, et qui 
*^ pensent* Sur ce qui concerne les moeurs, 
^^ le plus beau etle meilleur est enlev^ ; Ton ne 
*^ fait que glaner apr^s les anciens, & les 
^^ habiles d'entre les awwiernes*'." 

Thus &r indeed, tlie case is almost too plain 
to be disputed! Strong ajffectiom, and ooasd* 

k M. M JCA Bxurkas, Toa^. I. p. 91. Afoit, 1701. 
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tutional characters^ will be allowed to act 
powerfully and steadily upon us. The violence 
and rapidity of their movements render all 
disguise impossible. And we find ourselves 
determined, by a kind of necessity, to think 
and speaky in. given circumstances, after much 
the same manner. But what shall we say of 
our cooler reasonings ; the sentiments^ which 
the mind, at pleasure, revolves, and applies, as 
it sees fit, to various occasions ? " Fancy and 
" humour, it will be thought, have so great an 
" influence in directing these operations of our 
^^ mental faculties, as to make it altogether 
"incredible, that any remarkable coincidence 
" of sentiment, in- different persons, should 
^^ result from them," 

To think of reducing the thoughts of man, 
which are f^ more than the sands, and wider 
than the ocean^ into classes, were, perhaps, a 
wild attempt. . Yet the most considerable of 
those, which enter into works of poetry (be- 
sides such as result from fixed characters or 
predominant passions) may be included in the 
division of 1, Religious^ 2. Moral, and 3. 
Oeconomical sentiments ; understanding by 
this last (for I know of no fitter term to exx 
press my meaning) all those reasonings, which 
take their rise frooi particular conjunctures of 
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ordinary life^ and are any way relative to our 
conduct in it. 

1. The apprehension of some invisible 
power, as superintending the universe^ tho* 
not connate with the mind, yet, from the ex- 
perience of all ages, is found inseparable from 
the first and rudest exertions of its powers. 
And the several reflexions, which religion de- 
rives from this idea!, are altogether as neces- 
sary. It is easy to conceive, how unavoidably, 
almost, the mind awakened by certain con- 
juncture? of distress^ and working on the 
ground of this original impression^ turns itself 
to awful views of deity, and s^ks relief ia 
those soothing contemplations of Providence, 
which we find so frequent in the epic and 
tragic poets. Aqd whoever shall give himself 
the trouble of examining those noble hymns^ 
which the lyric muse, in her gravest huinours, 
chaunted to the popular gods of paganism, 
will han41y find a single trace of a devotional 
sentiment, which hath not been common, at 
all times, to ^11 religionists. Their power ^ 
and sovereign disposal of all events; their 
^are of the good, and aversion to the wicked;. 
the blessings, they derive on their worshippers^ 
and the terrors, they infix in the. breasts of the 
profane ; t\\ey ^ve the usual topics of tlieir 
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meditations; the solemn sentiments, that con* 
fecrate these addresses to their local, gentilitial 
deities. In listening to these divine strains 
every one Jtehy from his own consciousness, 
how iffecessary snch reflexions are to humant 
nature ; more particularly, when to the simple 
apprehension of deity^ a warm fancy and 
strong €fffection^ join their combined powers, 
to push the mitid forward into enthusiastic 
raptures. All the iaculties of the soul being 
then upon the stretch, natural ability holds the 
pEace, and, in some sort, doth the office, of 
diTme suggestion. And, bating the impure 
mixture ©f their fond and senseless traditions^ 
one is not surprized to find a strong resem- 
blance, oftentimes, in point of sentiment, be^ 
twixt these pagan odes, and the genuine in- 
sjMrations of Heaven, Let not the reader be 
scandalized at this bold comparison. It affirms 
BO move', than what the gravest authors have 
frequently shewn, a manifest analogy between 
the sacred and prophane poets; arM which 
supposes only, that Heaven, when it infuses its 
own light into the breasts *of men^ doth not 
extinguish that which natm;e and reason had 
before kindled up in them^ It follows, that 
ekher succeeding poets are not necessarily to 
he aeeused of stealing their religious sentimenta 
ireni t^eir dder Krethren^ or that Orphsus; 
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Homer, and Callimachus may be as rea- 
sonably charged with phindering the sacred 
treasures of David, and the other Hebrew 
prophets. 

• • 
It is much iSme saine with the iibtswni of 
QWTupt religion. Tk^ fauns arid nymphs of 
the ancients, holding their residence in sha* 
4owy groves or caverns, and the frightful 
spectres of their Larvae : to which we may 
oppose the modern visions of fairies ; and of 
ghosts, gliding through church-)rards, and 
haunting sepulchres; together with the vast 
train of gloomy reflexions, which $o naturally 
wait upon them, are, as well as^ the justef 
notions of divinity, the genuine oflfspring of 
the same common apprehenswns. Reason, 
when misled by superstition, takes a certain 
route, and keeps as steadily in it, as when 
fdonducted by a sound and sober piety. There 
needs only a previous conception of unseen 
intelligence for the ground-work ; and the 
tipiidity of human nature, amidst the namelesis 
terrors, which are everywhere presenting them- 
(selves to the suspicious eye of ignorance, easily 
builds upon it the entire fabrick of superstitious 
thinking. With the poets all this goes undet 
^he common name of religion. For they ard 
feoncemed only to represent the opinions and 
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conclasions, . to which the idea of divinity 
leads. And these, we now see, they derive 
from their own experience^ or the received 
theology of the times, of which they write. 
Religious sentiments being, then, iiniversally, 
either the obvious deductions of hnman reason, 
in the easiest exercise of its powers, or the 
plain matter of simple observation, regarding 
what passes before us in real Hfe, how can 
they but be the same in different writers^ 
though perfectly original^ and holding no 
correspondeilce with each other ? 

2. And the same is true of our moral, as 
religious sentiments. Whole volumes, in- 
deed, have been written to shew, that all our 
commonest notices of right and wrong have 
been traduced from ancient tradition, founded 
on express supernatural communication. With, 
writers of this turn the gnomae of paganism^ 
even the slightest moral sentiments of the most 
original ancients, spring from this source. Jf 
any exception were allowed, one should sup- 
pose it would be in favour of the JatJier of 
poetry y whose writings all have agreed to set 
up as the very prodigy of human invention. 
And yet a very learned Professor^ (to pass over 

1 Dr. Duport. 
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fliaily slighter Essays) hath. .compiled a. lai^ 
work of Homer's moral parallelisms ; that i% 
^hie sentences, confronted with similar ones 
out of sacped writ. The correspondency, k 
seems, appeared so striking to this learned 
person, that he was in doubt, if this great 
original thinker had not drawn from, the foun- 
tains of «S2^am, instead of Ca^//i/iV. Whereas 
the whole, which these studied collections 
prove to plain sense, perverted by no bias of 
false zeal or religious prepossession, is, tlia^t 
reason, or provident nature, has incribed the 
same legible characters of moral truth on all 
minds; and that the beauties of the morale as 
natural world lie * open to the view of all ob- 
.servers. This, if it were not too plain to need 
insisting upon, might be further shewn from 
the similarityj which hath constantly been 
observed in the law and moral of all states and 
countries; as well the uninformed, and far 
distant regions of barbarism, as those happier 
climates, on which, from the neighbourhood 
oi their situation, and the curiosity of inquiry, 
some beams of this celestial light may be 
thought to have glanced. 

3. For what concerns the class of oecQiKh- 
mical sentiments ; or such prudential conclu- 
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mms, at oflfer diemselves , on certein conjuii^^ 
tnm of ordinary life, these, it is plain, dsM 
pending tety much dn the free exerciae df oat 
reasoning powers, will be more variable and 
uncertain, than any other. When the mind 
u aj leisure to cast about and amuse itself with 
•reflexions, which no characteristic quality 
dictates^ or ctffection extorts, and which spring 
from np preconceifed system of moral or reli- 
gious opinions, a greater latitude of thinking 
is allowed ; and consequently any remarkable 
correspondency of sentiment affords more room 
for suspicion of imitation. Yet, in any sup- 
posed combination of circumstances, one train 
of thought is, generally, most obvious, and 
^xx:urs soonest to the understanding; and, it 
> being the office of poetry to present tl^ most 
natural appearances, one cannot be much 
iBurprized to find a frequent coincidence of 
: reflexion even here* The first page one opens 
in any writer wijl famish examples. The 
duke in Measure for Measure^ upon bearing 
some petty slanders thrown out against himself, 
falls into this trite reflexion : 

No might nor greatness in inortality 

Can censure ^ scape: hach-wounding calumny 

The whitest virtue strikes. 
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Friar Lawrence, in Rmneo and Juliet^ ob- 
serving the eKoesfiire raptures of Romeo oa iits ' 
marriage, gives way to a sentimeirt^ naturally 
suggested by this circumstance : 

These violent delights have violent ends. 
And in their triumph die. 

Now what is it, in prejudice to the origi- 
nality of these placea, to alledg^ a, hundred or 
a thousand passages (for. so many it were, 
perhaps, not impossible to accumulate) ana- 
logous to them in the ancient or modem 
poets ? Could any reasonable critic mistake 
these genuine workings of the mind for inr 
stances of imitation ? 



fa Cyndfeline^ the obsequies of Imogen 
celebrated with a song of triumph over the 
evils of human life, from which death delivers 
us : 

Fear no inore the heat o' th' sunj 
Nor the furious winter's rages, *fc» 

What a temptation this for the parallelirt 
to shew his reading! yet his incomparable 
editor ob^rves slightly upon it : " This is th^ 
^' topic of consolation, that nature dictates to 
^^all men on these occasions. The aame 
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'* farewell we have over the dead body in 
« Lucian ; TEKNON A0AION, OTKETI 
'^ AI*HSEIS, OTKETI HEINHSEIS, &c;' 

When Valentine in the Twelfth-night re- 
ports the inconquerable grief of OHvia for the 
loss of a brother, the duke observes upon it, 

V 

O ! she that hath a heart of that Jine frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother y 
How will she love^ tvhen the rich golden shafi 
Hath killed thefoch of all affections else 
That live in her ? 

TTis strange, the critics have never accused 
the poet of steahng this sentiment from Te- 
rence, who makes Simo in the Andrian reason 
on his son's concern^ for Chrysis in the same 
manner : 

Nonnunquam conlacrumabat : placuit turn id 

mihi. 
Sic cogitabam : hie parvae consuetudinis 
Causd hujus mortem tamfertfamiliariter: 
Quid si ipse amdsset ? Quid mihi hie faciei 

patri? 

It were easy to' multiply examples, but I 
spare the reader. Though nothing may seem, 
at first sight, more inconstant, variable, and 
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eapriciouSj than the thought of man, yet he 
will easily collect, that character^ passion^ 
^stem, or circumstance can, each in its , turn, 
by a secret yet sure influence, bind its extra- 
vagant starts and sallies ; and effect, at length, 
as necessary a conformity in the representation 
of these internal movements^ as of the visible 
phaenomena of the natural world. A poor 
impoverished spirit, who has no sources of 
invention in himself, may be tempted to relieve 
his wants at the expence of his wealthieir 
neighbour. But the suspicion^ of real ahiUtyy 
is childish, Common sense directs us, for the 
most part, to regard resemblances in . great 
writers, not as the pilferings, or frugal acqui- 
^tions of needy arty but as the honest fruits 
of genius, the free and libjeral bounties of un- 
aavying nature. - 

III. Hav5ng learned, from our own con- 
scious reflexion, the secret operations of reH- 
. Sony character y and passiotiy it now remains 
to contemplate their effects in visible appear^ 
ances. For nature is not more regular and 
consistent with herself in touching the fine 
and hidden springs of humanity, than in or- 
dering the outward and grosser movements. 
Th(e thoughts and affections, of men paint 

VOL. II. L 
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themselves ' on the countenance; stand forth 
' m airs ahd a^ifi'^w^ei; and declare' themselw^^ 
mail i\xe diversit*fes of liuman actum. *!thisis 
a new fieYd for ' rniraic 'genius to i^nge In ; ' a 
great* and ^glorious orie, and Whicli affords the 
noblest and' most interesting objefcts oiifniia* 
tion. For the external forms' themselves aVe 
grateful t*o'theyanc3^,'and/ as t)eihg expreSsiVe 
of design, 'warm and' agitate the ^Aearf>svilh 
passion. Hence^it is, that ri^ri^ative * jiofetiy, 
which draws mankind under every dppari^ 
consequence and effect of passion, ihchaYits the 
mind. !A'nd even the' dfarnatic, we^ktiow, is 
cool *and lifeless, and loses half' its 'efficacy, 
'without iic^iow. 'This, too, is the' |>r6vinWof 
' picture, statuary y and all arts, which'inform 
by miite* signs. Nay,* the' tiiute arts may he 
styled, almost without a figure, in "this cTdss 
of imitation, the most eloquent. For what 
Svbrds can express aiVs and afiifudes, tike the 
pencil ? Or/ When flie genius of the artists is 

* ecjiial, who can: doubt of giving {he'prefei^ence 
to that^ representation, \vliich,' striking on the 

'sight, gfo^vs almost' into feahty,' and is hardly 

* corisTdefed * by the iii raptured thought, as jfiic- 
'^tion? "When pa.vizWis to be made known by 

outv^'ard act. Homer himself yields the patoi 
'to lifipliael. 
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c^fijitouirclaiuwoefs/is.iw^h the pQ^ts. And^ 
in iBtielwing > this ; tteir Aarg^t mA mP3t fe- 
-Tonredifliodk.iof Maferifib, oau we clo better 
-iliani contemplate^ ith^ in th^.v^ry. Qrd<^r> W 
btrhish ^weibefQc&jdiisposed the .workings of the 

l.-fEaicgini with the.^c^/o|w. -Th^y: have 

-their jr^se, .as jtvsls p^bserved^ /rom , the yiery 

.consHiMiianof human nature, when placed in 

-gifrendreumstence85. and acted lypon bycertftin 

occurriBnces. iThe perceptions pf these iQwa,pd 

cooametions^.are .uniformlyj the .^me, in . al} ; 

.^nd.draw. along with ^tbom the same, p? similar 

.sentiments and refiexions. Hence, tjie^s^ppeal 

is.imade to. every pne*s own . cptfsqio^sness, 

which /deoUuTes. the truth or ^f^lshpod. of the 

imitation. iWhen these, cafmnoti^ns .i^re pro-* 

Iduced and. made objective to ,s£nse by visible 

,signSf is observation a more jallible guide, 

'than fionsciot^sness ? Or, doth e;^perience 

.attest these signs. Xo be Jess similar and uni- 

1 form, ..than their occasions 9^ /By no m^ns. 

i^^Take s^.man under the. impression oijoff\ feavy 

i grief,. Gt any lOther of the stronger affections ; 

^aqid ^ee, if a. peculiar conformation jof feature, 

»4oaie certain stretch jof .muscle, or contortion 

^of limb, will not necessarily follow, as .the 

jelear> and. undoubted. index of. his condition^ 

%9 
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Our natural curiosity is ever awake aad aftecK 
tive to these changes. And poetry sets hersetf^ 
at work^ with eagerness^ to cateh* said trab- 
scpibe their various appearances. No :coi^- 
respondency of reppesentation^ then^ ^ineeds 
surprize m; nor any the exactest resemblanm 
be thought strange, where the object is equally 
present to all persons. For it must l)e re- 
marked of the visible effeetsfoi minb^ as, be- 
fore^ of the phaenomena of the material worldy 
that they are, simply, the objects ef ohserva- 
thfis So that what was concluded' of these, 
wi^U hold also of the others; with this^ diflfey* 
enee, that the effects of internal movemenis^ 
do not present themselves so constantly to the 
eye, nor with that uniformity of appearance, 
as permanent, external exisiencies. We caa- 
not survey them at pleasure, but as. occasion 
offers : and w«, farther, find' them diversified 
by the character, or disguised, in some degr^, 
by the artifice, of the parsons, in whom we 
observe them. But all the consequence is, 
that, td succeed in this work of painting the, 
signatures of internal affection, requires a^ 
larger experience, or quicker penetration, than' 
copying' after still life. Where the proper 
qualifications are possessed, and especially m 
describing the marks of vigorous aflfections^ 
different writers- cannot be supposed to vaifjr 
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iX)x>re considerably, in this province of imita- 
iion, than in the other. Our trouble therefore, 
on this head^ may seem to be at an end. Yet 
it will be expected, that so general a conclusion 
be inforced by some illustrations. 

The passion of love is one of those affec- 
tions, which bear great sway in the human 
nature. Its workings are violent. And its 
effects on the person, possessed by it, and in 
the train of events, to which it gives occasion, 
conspicuous to all observers. The power of 
this commanding affection hath triumphed at 
all times^ It hath given birth to some of the 
greatest and most signal transactions in history; 
and hath ftirnished the most inchanting scenes 
ofjiction. Poetry hath ever lived by it. The 
lyiodem muse hath hardly any existence with- 
out 1%. Let us ask, then^ of this tyrani pas- 
sion, whether its. operations are not too familiar 
to sensej\\» effects too visible to the eye, to 
make it necessary <for the poet to go beyond 
himself, and the sphere of his own observation, 
for the original of bis descriptions of it. ; 

To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that 
the sigTis of this passion, I mean, the visible 
effects in which it shews itself, are various and 
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almost ititihite. It is reproached, abot^ ^V 
others, witH the n^me^ of capriinoUsyJaritbstitj 
and unreasonable. No' wbiidfer thfeni, if it 
assume dii dhdlbss'vaKetv 6f forms]- arid ^^«rf 
impatient, as iV Were, of any c^tiain shajie 6v 
posture. Yet this Proteus of a passion may 
be fixed by tlie itiagife* hand 6f the pcSet, 
Though it cdrl obcasiditdtly talie • arf, yet it 
delights to lie seen m scfme shapfes, more thaSi' 
others. SoiHe of its effecfs aW Unb^ri afii<t 
obvious, a\id Are perp^rtiially reourririg to ob^ 
^ervalion. And these are ^Ver fittest to the 
end^ of poetlry;^ ^very main ^6tf6uhcin'g df 
such represerita<i6ns' froW his pit-op^r fetpfe- 
fiencie, thaf tli^y dre from ridtUre. Nay its 
very irregularities m'4y He i^tfWfed ih riife.- 
TMre i's riot, i"n arftiquity; i truer pictui^cr of 
fl^is fohd arid froV^afd palssioh, than \i pve*i 
us ?n the per^ori of Terence's PHdedVia from 
Meriand^r, Horitbe ihtf PeHiiis^ whfeit they 
^et (hemseW^s, ori purpose, ib fetpd^6 ktfi 
i^aggefate its follies, cotifd imaigihe riothitfg 
b^^orid ft. Yei tJfe have mbch the saiHte i»- 
consistettt iih^fstcter iti JutiA in Thid titd (x&n^^ 
tlemen of Verona, 

§harll it be now laid, that ShAhe^)€Ur copieB 
tefti Terehce, is Teretifce JVdhl M^tiaiider? 
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Or is it not as plain, to common sejtse, that 
the En^ish ppe<^ is original, as that the Latin 
poet was an imitator ? 

Shakespear, on another 9ccasipxi, cf^scribeg 
th? various, external symptoms of tliis extra- 
va^nt affection. Amongst ptherg, he insists, 
tl^^re i§ no surer sigi^ of bej.ug in loye, '/ than: 
^^ whfin, ^^ry tiling, about jfpu demonstrates a 
^S cofrelfss desolfiticfn.'^ [As ,yo^ like it. A. 
iii. Sq. 8. J Sgppps^^ now the poet to Ijiave 
t^ilf^n in h^nd the story of a neglected, aban- 
dx>iied k)ver; for iu?t9ac,e of Ariadne; ^ story, 
which {(^pient poetry took \ pleasure to relate, 
and which hj^th>b^n touched ^th intinite 
grace l^y the tender, passionate mvise of Ca- 
tullus and Ovid. Suppose him to give a pour- 
trait of her passion in that distressful moment 
when, ^^ from the nahfid heai^hj shf views the 
" parting sail of* Tfyffseus.'' This )vas a time 
fqr all the signs of d^solatiofi to shew them- 
selves. Andj could we doubt of his describing 
tlfose verii sjgn^y which natgre's self dictated, 
Ipog agp, to Catullu? ? 

Nonjlavo retinens subtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contexta levi velatum pectus amictu^ 
JVon tereti strophip luctantes vincta papillas ; 
Omnia qua£ toto delapsa d corpore passim 
Ipsim ante pedes Jluctus salts aliudebant. 
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But there is a higher instance in vie^t. The 
humanity and easy elegance of the two Latin 
poets, just mentioned, joined to an unaffected 
nmvetd of expression, were, perhaps, most 
proper to describe the petulancies, the caprices, 
the softnesses of this passion in common life. 
To paint its tragic arid more a:vvful distresses, 
to melt the soul into all the sympathies of sor- 
row, is the peculiar character of Virgil's poetry. 
His talents were, indeed; universal. But, I 
think, we may give it for the ^characteristic of 
his muse, that she was, beyond all others, 
possessed of a sovereign power of touching the 
tender passions. Euripides' self, whose genius 
was most resembling to his, of all the aijcients, 
holds, perhaps, but the second place in this 
praise, 

A poet, thus accomplished, would omit, we 
may be sure, no occasion of yielding to his 
natural bias of recording the distresses of love^ 
He discovered his talent, as well as inclination, 
very early, in the Bucolics ; and even, where 
one should least expect it, in his Georgics. 
Hut the fairest opportunity ofiered in his great 
n' design of the Aends. Here, one should sup- 
nose, the whole bent of his genius would exert 
itself. And we are not disappointed. I speak 
not of that succession oi sentiments, reflexions^ 
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and expostulations y which flow, as in a con- 
tinued stream of grief, from the first discovery 
of her heart to her sister, to her last frantic 
and inflamed resehtments. These belong to 
the former article of internal movements : and 
need not be considered. My concern at pre- 
sent, is with those visible^, external indications, 
the sensible marks and signatures (as expressed 
An look, air, and action) of this tormenting 
frenzy. The history of thfese, as related in the 
narrative part of Dido's adventure, would com- 
prehend every natural situation of a person, 
under love's distractions. And it were no un- 
pleasing amusement to follow and contemplate 
her, in a series of pictures, fr6m her first 
attitude, of hanging on the mouth of Aeneas, 
through all the gradual excesses of her rage, 
to the concluding fatal act of desperation^ 
But they are deeply imprinted on every school- 
boy's memory. It need only be observed, 
that they are such, as almost necessarily spring 
tip from the circumstances of her case, and 
which every reader, on first view, as agreeing 
to his own notices and observations, pronounces 
natural. 

It may seem sufficient, therefore, to ascribe 
these pourtraitures of passion, so suitable to*all 
our expectations, ind in drawing which the 
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gi^ius off the gr^ti ppQt so eipift^tly^xc^lted, 
to the oiiigiriftl bai:|d and d^^ign of Virgil. B^t 
tba peiTer^ hunioup of criticisnfi, occasifHiie^: - 
hy, tbi^ in^^tersit^ pr^ndice ^^ o? takii^ all re- 
semblances iw tff^ts^ v^ill ajlpw qo s^f;h^ 
thing. B^foi?e it will decide of tiiis njatter, 
civ^ aaciept wi:itjer,, who but, incid^talLy 
U>iid3j^ 9i loveradfv^iibtiii<e> isnust be sQUght out 
aiRd brought in aricb^ji;^ agtenst bw). ' An4 
findiiag thfi^t Honi^ h^th Iw; Cs^b^pso, aftd 
Muryiides ai>4 Jg^lhmif^ their' Ailed?^^ it 
2i^udg^ thi9 ei)ti» ^ispde to be l^tol^ by 
pifce-meftl^ wd patcb^ \ip out jpf their 
wtitingfi^. I bavfe a fes^iiied crUijc ug^w before 
isme, A;*?ho Mttudly a^je^ftsj, '^ tb^t, but for th@i 
'*^ Arganauties, there had he^ no ffewrth bAok 
" of the AewU."'/' Siofpe traits of resemblance 
there are. It could »ot be otherwisie. But 
all the u^ a candid reader, who comes to hil 
authw with the true spirit of a critics, will rd^ke 
qi ikm^y is to shew, *^ ho\^ justly the p«^fc 
« eppie^ feature, which had sugge^tfd sinaifep 
** re|«?efieatatians to his pre4ecesseirsi." 

What is here concluded of the softfr, P*»-t 
not but hold more strongly of the boisterous 

^ Jer£mias HoelslikuCj Prokgom» ad* -^pottcm, 
EhodiMk. 
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pft^sioii^ . TH^se do not shelten^ and cdnceftlf 
thc^ffi^lvesi within the manv It is> particularly^, 
of their nature; to stand' foith, audi sfaev^ 
themselves in outward actions. Of the mom' 
iHustriouir ej^eets afi. the ruder paasions the^ 
chief are contentions and wars-^v^gtu$i^Sf.po*-^ 
pulorum aesttis; which, ^by reason of the 
grafndeisr of date siibjeet^ aed its impoi€|i))t 
consequeEibes^ sot fiibfed to strUfie^ the thougjgkt,^ 
aindr fire the aflbctioms^ of the r^ade?, peetpy, I 
mean the highest and sublimest' species> of iH^ 
chtcsesrprancrpally to dsscribe. In the eonduet 
of OTch- description, some diflferetjce wjU arise 
from the ins^K-umenrts in use for annoyance di 
the enemy, snd^ in generally the state of^ art 
military i but tbe aetuiating passkms^ of r€^e^ 
amhituM, enmlathn, thirst of honour, re^ 
vehge^ &e. ai'e hwariably the same, and are 
constantly evideneed by tbe same exter!nal 
ibarks or characters. The sh^oks tf armies, 
Ungle combats;, the chances and singularities 
qf either; wounds^ deaths, stratagemSf and 
the other attendants on battle^ which futoiah 
out the state and magnificence of the epi<$ 
muse, are, all of them, fixedy determinate 
objects; which leave their impressions on tb« 
mind of the poet, in as distinct and uniform 
chahiclei*s, as the gtieat constituent parts of the 
Oiditetiil uftitersre itself. H^ hftth dnly to look 
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abroad into life and action for the model of 
all such representations. On which account 
we can rarely be certain, that the picture is 
not from nature f though an exact resemblance 
give to superficial and unthinking observers the 
suspicion of art. 

The same reasoning extends to all the phae- 
nomena of human life, .which are the elBfects 
or consequences of strong affections^ and 
which set mankind before us in gestures, looks, 
or actions, declarative of the inward sugges- 
tions of the heart. It can seldom be affirmed 
with confidence, in such cases, on the scor« 
of any similarity, that one representation imi- 
tates another ; since an ordinary attention to 
the -ttase common original, sufiSciently ac* 
counts for both. The reader, if he sees fit, 
will apply these remarks to the battles, games, 
travels, &c. of a great poet; the supposed 
sterility of whose genius hath been charged 
with serving itself pretty freely of the copious, 
inexhausted stores of Homer. In sum ; 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 

voluptas, 
Gdudia, 5j*c. 

W)iatever be the actuating passion, it cannot 
but be thougljt unfair to suspect the artist of 
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imitation ; where nothing more -is pretended 
than a resemblance in the draught of similar 
effects, which it is not possible to avoid. 

ij. If this be comprehended, I shall need to 
say the less of the manners ; which are not 
less constant in their effects^ than the passicnib. 
When the cAflrac/eir of any person hath been 
'signified, and his situation described, it is not 
wonderful, that twenty different writer* shouM 
hit on the same attitudes, or employ him ki 
the same manner. When Mercury is: sent to 
command the departure of Ulysses from Ca- 
lypso, our previous acquaintajuce with the 
heroes character makes us expect, to find hihi 
in the precise attitude, given to hjjga by the 
poet, " sitting in solitude on the sea-shore, arid: ' 
'' casting a wishful eye towards Ithaca.** Or, 
when, in the Iliad, an enjibassy is dispatched 
to treat with the resentful and vindictive, btit 
brave Achilles, nothing could be more obvious 
than to draw the pupil of Chiron in his tent 
^^ soothing, his •angry soul with his harp, and 
" singing 

^ TK immortal deeds of heroes and of kings."* 

It was the lik^ attention to nature, which led 
Milton to dispose of* his fallen angels after 
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To multiply instances, when every poet in 
cftvery puge is ^t hand to - furnish ^t^^iiqi^, were 
jegr^iou8r)trifliqg. ; In all oases of jthis £^^ , ihe 
.kamm character y in conjunption.^wijt^ jtlje 
ivirctittutances ,of the ^parson ci^eriibi^^.^etGr^ 
M'«oi)ties.the.pwtiQttlarf:a^iOi^.or j^Tfpl^m^f, >fer 
1 (he: .most part, so, |i,b6ol«tely) :^b?t.pitj f^q^i^s 
f4ame iiidustry) to >mi5takQ it. ^ Jn. saying fU^i|:;l[i, 
c I >do>^ not; forget, wbrt ; mwy have, perh^p/s, 
•been ready to .object to me Iqng.^siaee, "4<l;i^t 
' ^^« what f /is .wUuaalis -not rtbl^reforeTof xne^gsi*y 
'^^ bbviofus : Aliitbe amwiog'iflights of ^^Qm€l!*s 
• ^fyor Sl^lcespeacV fiinpy areifoui^ §greea|blQ to 
'•^inattire, when contempbted by the capable 
'f ^'eader ; . but .>who Avill ;say, • tbat^ Tthj&i^fpre, 
' *^ they must b»re. presented ,them««lY^s to tl^e 
*^ generality of iwritersPTh? office of jy^gment' 
^ is one thing,, and of i^A^en^/on,. another/* 

rPipperly; speaking, what we .^all z/Yv-^/^^n 
in poetry is, in respect of the matter .of it, 
<«iipplyy observation. And it js in thei arrange- 
ment, use, and application of his materials^ 
f ;rK)tin.the investigation of them,^ that the exer- 
\^cise of the poet's genius prirfcipally consists. 
Ii^ the case^of immediate and* direct imagery y 
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^Wiith^ls ^Ih^ ^ubjefit at^Jbt-eteiit/'rtMlHlag mot^ 
is requisite, Hfaati%'Jiainttruly/'whit ndtute 
presents to the eye/ or common sense su^ests 
"to ttite^toftia *f 4he ^her. A Vividly of 
thcW^t* \iill, ' ibd^^; ^*be nete6sdry* to- run over 
' the' ieVeral fciifetrAistattces tif ' itry appedrance, 
^ittid a jiik'diiStf^Vittnttt WHl'be wanting, triit 
'"6f«'a' trtimbfer, to^^fect Istich' pedtillAr'cifcom- 
^fctaaicfes, as ' ate tWost *ddaj)ted 'to « strike *1fte 
'itodginatron. ' It is nbt * th^rfefore pii^tfeitded, 
' i!hat thd ^anle itn^^sfnttst occut' to' all.' -Slag- 
gish, tiiiactive nudersttodings, which ' seldotn 
look aibrtad ilito Kving natut^, or, when they 
do, ' have hot ciiiiosity or vigour enough ^o 
direct thdr^fttteiitidri tothef lii66r partltiiilarities 
of her' beauties,- will'uiiiivoidably ovferlook the 
cottiitibuest a)ppteat^n<5es : Or, wanting that 
Just perceptibn of what isf ftto^/j^/, which we 
call tc^te, will is often ttiistake^ in the chpice 
bf those" drcUttistinces, Whicjh they^m^iy have 
happened to cbhtemplate. But quick, per- 
ceptive, intelligent ttiinds ^and' of such only I 
can be tfebtfght to speak) will hardly fail of 
-'seeing nature in the same light, and oftfotitig 
' the same distinct fi^atufes' and proportions. 
'The superiority of Homer and Shakespear to 
other poets ddth riot lie in their ' discovery of 
' new ^^htifrients or Imager, hv\t\n the forceabje 
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manner^ in which their sublime genius taught 
them to convey and impress old ones. 

, And to inforce what is here said of the^- 
miliarity oi this class of the poet's materials, 
one may, further, appeal to the case of the 
other mimetic arts, which have no assistance 
. from narration. Certain gesttires, loQks, or 
. attitiides, are so immediately declarative of 
the internal actuating cattses, that, on the* 
slightest view of the picture- or statue, we 
collect the real state of the persons represented. 
This figure^ we say, strongly expresses the 
passion of grief; that, of anger; that, of 
joy ; and so of all the other affections. Or, 
again, when the particular passion is charac- 
terized, the general temper and disposition, 
which we call the manners, is clearly dis- 
cernible. There is a liberal and graceful air, 
^hich discovers a fine tentperature of the 
affections, in one; a close and sullen aspect, 
declaring a narrow contracted selfishness in 
another. In short, there is scarcely any mark 
or feature of the human mind, any peculiarity 
of disposition or cAarac^er, which tjie. artist 
does not set off* and make appear at once, to 
the view, by some certain turn or conformation 
of the outward figure. Now tliis effect of his 
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art would be impossible^ were it not, that 
regular and constant observation hath fouii4 
$uch external 6igns consociated with the cor- 
respondent internal workings. A heaven 
overhung with chudsy the tossing of waves^ 
znA intermingled flashes of lightning are not 
surer indications of a storm, dian ^Stm jghmt^ 
face, distorted limb, and indignant eye are 
of the outrage of conflicting passion. The 
simplest spectator is capable of observing this. 
And the artist deceives himself, or wotild 
reflect a false honour on his art, who sus- 
pects there is any mystery in making such 
discoveries. 

It is true, some great painters have thought 
it convenient to explain the design of their 
works by inscriptions. We find this expe- 
dient to have been practised of old by Poly-* 
gnotus, as may be gathered frotti^the description 
given us/ of two of his pictures by Pausanias ; 
and the same thing is observable of some of 
the best modern masters. But their intention 
was only to signify the names of the principal 
persons, and to declare the general scope of 
their pictures. And so far this usage may not 
be amiss in large compositions, and especially 
on new or uncommon subjects. But should 
an artist borrow the assistance of words to tell 

VOL. n, M. V 
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ds the meaning of airs and attitudes, and to 
ihierpreit to us the expression of each figure, 
»aoh a piece of intelligence must needs be 
thought very impertinent ; since they nxust be 
very unqualified to pass their judgment o» 
WQirkff of.this sort, who had not, from /their 
<i;j«r»^€d^servation, collected the visible si^ns, 
usually attendant on any character or passi^m^ 
and whom therefore the representation of these 
signs, would not lead to a certain knowledge 
of the character or passion intendeds 

Nay tibiere is one advantage which paintii^ 
hath, in this respect^ over narration, and 
even poetry itself. For though poetry repre- 
aeht the some objects, :die same sensible marks 
of the internal movements, as painting, yet it 
doth it with less particularity and exactness^ 
My meaning will be understood in reflecting^ 
that n)!ords can only give us, even when most 
expressive, the general image. The pencil 
touches its smallest \tnd minutest specialities. 
Aiid this will explain the reason why any rer 
markable correspondency of air, feature^ attir 
tude, &c. in two pictures, will, commonly 
and with good reason, convict one or both c^ 
them of imUation : whereas this condusion is 
hy no means so certain from a corre^poodm^y 
of description in tfiro poeuas. For. tbe odcb sm 
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pTodigicm» against such exactness of silnilituddy 
When the slightest trace of tlie penml forms a 
sensible diflference: But poets, who do tiot 
convey ideas with the same precision apd . dis* 
tinctness^ cannot be justly liable to this impu- 
tation, eren whete the-g^ei^l imagcf'fepre^ 
aented happens to be the same.^ Vifgil, due 
wbuld think, on a very aflfeeting occasion, 
might have given the following repiresentiition 
of his hero, * » 

Malta geniens largoque humectat flaming 
vultum; 

without any suspicion of <»mmunicat}ng with 
Homer, who had said, in like manner, of his, 

But had two painters, in presenting this 
im^9 agreed in the same particularities of pos- 
ture^ incUifiation of the head, air of theface^ 
&c. no one could doubt a momeni:, that the 
e^ne was stolen froifi the other. Which single 
observation, if attended to, will greatly abate 
the prejuific^y iistially entertained on this sub- 
ject. We think it incredible, amidst thc^ itifl^ 
nite divemiy o( the poet's materials, that any 
twa should accord in the ohdioe of the v^ 
same; more especially when described with 
the samer circum^tmnciBm,* Bbt w» Ut^^ that 

M t 
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the same mataials are left in common to alt 
poets, and that the veiy circumstances^ al- 
ledged, can be, in words, but very generally 
and imperfectly delineated. 

'3, Of the cff/mer sentiments, which come 
within the province of poetry, and, breaking 
forth into outward act, furnish matter to de^ 
acriptton, the most remarkable in their opera- 
tions are those of religion. It is certain, that 
the principal of those rites and ceremonies, 
of those outward acts of homage, which have 
prevailed in difierent ages and countries, and 
constituted the public religion of mankind, 
had their rise in our common nature, and were 
the genuin<e product of the workings of the 
human mind". For it is the mere illusion of 
this inveterate error concerning imitation, in 
general, which hath misled some great names 
to imagine them traductive • from each other. 
But the occasion does not require us to take 
the matter so deep. The office of poetry, in 
describing the solemnity of her religious ritual 
is to look no farther, than the established 
modes of the age and country, whose manners 
it would represent. If these should be the 
same at different times in two religionfi^ or the 

^Div. L»o. iroLil par. I. p. 355. ed. ar4L 
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religidQ itsdf continue uiA^hanged, It neces- 
jsarily follows^ that the representations of them 
by different writers will agree to the roitnitest 
resefmblaiic^; Not only the general rite or 
ceremtmy will' be the same; but the very pe- 
culiarities of its performance, which are pre- 
scribed by rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if 
religious sentiments usually express them- 
selves, in all men, by a certain posture of the 
hodi/, Srectton of the handsy turn of the 
countenance, &c. these signs are uniformly 
and faithfully pictured in all devotional pour- 
traits. So again, if by the genius of any par-^ 
ticular religion, to which the poet is carefully 
to adhere, the practice of sacrifices, aiigumes, 
omens, lustrations, &c. be required in its 
established ceremonial, the draught of this 
diversity of superstitions, and of their minutest 
particulars, will have a necessary place in any 
work, professing to delineate such religion ; 
whatever resemblance its descriptions may be ^ 
foreseen to have to those of any other. 

The reader will proceed to apply these re- 
marks, where he sees fit. For it may scarcely 
seem worth while to take notice of the insinua-. 
tion, which a polite writer, but no very able 
Critic, hath thrown out against the entire use 
of religious description in poetry; I say the 
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^nfire we ; for s^ I understand him, when he 
^ya^ ^^ th^ religion of the gentiles had been 
^^ woy)en into the cof^t^xture of all the anciemt 
^^ poetry with a very agreeable mixture^ which 
^^ ^l^e the ^pooderns iiff(^et to give thai <tf 
^^^Clhristianity jsl pl^upe also in ttheir poems**." 
Hesefpis qot t0 h«^ve conceived^ that thet^ 
^i6/^; ^ffecU of religious opinions and disposi^ 
tionn^ constitute a principal part of what is 
most striking in the sublimer poetry. The 
narrdtif^e species de]ights in, or rather cannot 
subsist without, these solemn pictures of the 
religiqus ritual ; and tbe theatre is never mor^ 
moved, than when its awful scenery is exhi* 
bited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant this 
censure, of the intervention of superior agents ^ 
and what we call machinery, the obserVaticm 
(though it be seconded by one, whose profeet^ 
sion should have taught him much betterP) is 
not more to the purpose. For the pomp of 
the epic muse demands to be furnished with a 

o Sir William Temple's Works, vol. i. p. 945. ed. 
1740. fol. 

P *' La machine du merveiU^u^y rintarventicn d^im poii^ 
'* voir celeste, la nature des episodes, tout ce <jui depend 
^' de la tyjannie de la coutume, & de cet instiaqt qui ofk 
'* nomirie gofit ; voilk sur quo! 11 y a mille opimons^ & 
'* fifini ife Tfgles^ geUtrales," M. de Voltaikb, Essaye 
»ur la pa^'sie Epiqm, <^ap. L 
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tram of these celestial personages. -liitefnding, 
as she doth^ to astonish the imagination with 
whatever is most august* within the compass 
of human thought, it is not possible for^KijS: 
to accomplish this great end, but hyriH^TtA- 
nistry of supernatural intelligences, per am- 
bages ET MINISTERIA DEORUM. 

Or, the proof of these two points njay be 
given more precisely thus : " The relation of 
*^ man to the deity, being as essential to his 
'^ nature, as that which he bears to his fellow- 
^ citizens, religion becomes as necessary a 
^* part of a serious and sublime narration of 
" human life, as civil actions. And as the 
" sublime nature of it requires even virtues 
*^ and vices to be personified, much more is it 
'^ necessary, that supernatural agency should 
'* bear a part in it. For, whatever some sects 
^^ may think of religion's being a divine phi- 
" losophy in the mind, the poet must ex- 
" hibit man^s addresses to Heaven in cere- 
** monies, and Heaven's intervention by visible 
" agency.^* 

So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
point of view, is not only agreeable^ but 
necessary to the very genius of, at least, the 
highest diss of poetry. Ancients and moderns 
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might therefore be led to the display of this 
sacred scenery, without affectation. And for 
what concerns Christian poets, in particular, 
we see from an instance at home (whatever may 
be the success of some Italians, whom he ap* 
pears to have had in his eye) that, where the 
subject is, proper to receive it, it can appear with 
as much grace, as in the poets of paganism. It 
noay be concluded then, universally, that re- 
ligion is the proper object of poetry, which 
wants no prompter of a preceding model to 
give it dn introduction ; and that the forwA, 
under which it preisents itself, are too manifiest 
and glaring to observatiouj to escape any 
writer. 

The case is soinewhat different with what 
I call the moral and oeconomical sentiments^ 
These operate indeed tvithin^ and by their busy 
and active powers administer abundant matter 
to poetic description, which alone is equal to 
these unseen toorkings. For their actings on 
the body are too feeble to produce any visible 
alteration of the outward form. Their fine 
and delicate movements are to be apprehended 
only and surveyed by conscious attentive re-, 
flexion. They are not, usually, of force 
enough to wield the machine of man; to dis- 
compose his frame^ or distort his feature : and 
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MO rarely come to be susceptible of picture or 
representation. One may compare the subtle 
operations of these sentiments on the human 
form^ to the gentle breathing of the air on the 
face of nature. Its soft a^irations may be 
perceived ; ito nimble and delicate spirit may 
diffuse itself through woods and fields, slnd its 
pervading, influence cherish and invigorate all 
animal or vegetative being. Yet no external 
signs evidence its effects to sense* It acts 
invisibly^ and therefore no power of imitation 
can give it form and colouring. Its impulses 
must, at least, have a certain degree of strength: 
it must wave the grass, incline trees, and 
scatter leaves, before tlxe painter can lay hold 
of it, and draw it into description. Just so 
it is with our calmer sentiments. They sel- 
dom stir or disorder the human frame. They 
spring up casually, and as circumstances con- 
cur, within us ; but, as it were, sink and die 
away again, like passing gales, without leaving 
any impress or mark of violence behind them. 
In short, when they do not grow out of Jixed 
characters^ or are prompted by passion, they 
llo not, I believe, ever make themselves visible. 

And this observation reaches as well to event 
and action in life, as to the corporal figure of 
the person in whom they operate. The senti- 
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ments, here spoken of, however naturally or 
even necessarily they may occur to the mind 
on certain occasions, yet have seWooi or nevct 
-any immediate ejffect on consequent action. 
And the reason is, that we do not proceed ti> 
act on the sole conclusions of the under- 
* standing ; unless such conclusions^ by frequent 
meditation, or the co-operating iniBuence of 
some affection, excite a ferment in the mind, 
and impel the will by passion. Such moral 
aphorisms as these, *^ that friendship is the 
" medicine of life^'* and, ^* that our eountrjfy 
^ as including all other interests^ claims our 
^ first regard^ though likely to obtrude 
themselves upon us on a thousand occasions, 
yet would never have urged Achilles to such a 
train of action, as makes the striking part of 
tlie Iliad ; or Ulysses, to that which runs 
through the intire Odyssey; if a strong, in- 
stinctive affection in both had not conspired to 
produce it. When produced therefore, they 
are to be considered as the genuine conse- 
quences, not of these moral sentiments, taken 
'simply by themselves, but of strong benevo- 
lence of soul, implanted by nature, and 
strengthened by hahit. They are properly 
then, the result of the manners, or passions, 
which have been already contemplated. Our 
sentiments, merely as such, terminate in 
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theiheelveS) and furnish no external apparent 
matter to description. : 

The same conclusion would, it must be 
owned, hold of our religiom^ as moral senti- 
ments, were we to regard them onty in thi^ 
view of dispasnonate and cool r^exiom. For 
auch reflexions prodoee no change oi feature^ 
no alteration in the form or countenance^ nor 
are they necessarily followed by any sensible 
demonstration of their power in outward ffc- 
tion. But then it usually happens (whieh sets 
the widest deference between the two cases) 
that the one^ as Respecting an object, whose 
very idea interests strongly, and puta all our 
faculties in motion, are, almost of necessity, 
associated with the impelling causes of Affec^ 
tixm; and so express themselves in legible signs 
and characters. Whereas the other sentiments^ 
respecting human nature and its necessities, 
are frequently no other than a calm indifierent 
survey of common life, unattended with any 
emotion or inciting principle of action. Hence 
reiigiony inspiriting all its meditations with 
entkustasm^ generally shews itself in outward 
signs; whereas we frequently discern no traces, 
as necessarily attendant upon moral. Which 
difference i^ worth rtie noting, were it only 
for the sake of seeing more distinctly the vast 
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sdvantage ofpoeiry, above 9lU other modes ofiim- 
tation. For these, explaining themsehes hj 
the help of natural media, which present a real 
rtsembhnee^ are able bot imperfectly to describe 
religious sentiments; in as moeh as they ex*' 
pTQss. the general vague disposition only^ and 
not the precise sentiments themselves. Aiid 
in moral, they can frequently give us no iniage 
or representation at all. While p^fry, which 
tells its meaning by artificial signsy conyey9 
distinct and clear notices of this class of moral 
and religious conceptions, wUch a£R:>rd such 
mighty, entertainment to the human mind. 
]But it serves to a further purpose, more im- 
mediately relative to the subji^ct of this inquiry. 
For these ethic and prudential conclusions^ 
being seen to produce no immediate effect in 
lopk, attitude, or action^ we are t6 regard them 
only ip their. refifioter and less direct <^onse* 
quences, as influencing, at a distance,, the civil 
and oeconomical affairs of life. 

' And in this view they open a fresh field for 
imitation; not quite so striking to the spec- 
^tor, perhajis, but even larger, than that^ 
in^ which religion, with all its multiform 
superstitions, before , led us. For to these 
internal workings, assisted and pushed for-. 
W^vd by the wants and necessities of our nature. 
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which set the itiventtTe powers on work^ ar^* 
ultimately to be referred that vast congeries oC 
political, civily commercial, and mechamc 
institutions^ of those iniiaite manufactures^ 
arts, and exercises, which come in to the 
relief or embellishment of human life. Add 
to these all those nameless events sxxd actions^ 
which, though determined by no fixed habiti 
or leading affection, himian prudenoe, ^pro^ 
viding for its security or interests, in qertaia 
circumstances, naturally pojects and pre- 
scribes. T|iese are ample materials 'Sot de^ 
scription ; and the greater poetry niecessiu'ilj 
comprehends a large share of tbein. Y^t in 
all delineations of this sort two things are ob* 
servable, i. That in the Imtter, which are the 
pure result of our reasonings concerning expe- 
diency, common sense, in given conjunctures, 
often leads to the same measures: As when 
lJly$ms in Homer disguises himself, for the 
sake of coming at a more exact information of 
the state of his family; or, when Qr^^fe^in 
Sophocles does the same, to bring about the 
catastrophe of the Electra. 2. In resped of 
the Jbrmer (which is of principal considera-s 
tion) the established modes and practices of 
life being tbe proper and only archetype^ eac-^ 
perience and common observation cantiot fail 
of pointing, with the greatest certainty^, toi 
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tfaem. So that in the one case difl^rent writ^9 
may ocmcur in treating the same matter^ in the 
other ^ they mii^t. But this last will be^r a 
little further illustration. 

The critics on Homer have remarked, ^ith 
admiration, in him, the almost infinite variety 
of images and pictures, taken from the intire 
circle of human arts. Whatever the wit of 
man had invented for the service or ornament 
ef society in manual exercises and operations 
18 found to have a place in his writii^s. Rural 
affmrSy in their, several brandies; the me* 
thamcy and all the* polite arts of sculfturcj 
paintings and architecturey are. occasionally 
hinted at in his poons; or, rather^ their va- 
rious imagery, so far as they were known and 
practised in those times, is fully and largely 
displayed. Now this, though it shc^ the 
prodigious extent of his observation anckxiffil 
gent curiosity, which could search through iil 
the storehouses aild magazines of arty for mah 
terials of description, yet is not to be placed, 
to the score of his superior inventive facultjf ; 
nor infers any thing to the disadvantage of 
iiicceeding; poets, whose subjects might oblige 
them to the same descriptions ; any mom than 
hit vast acquaintance with natural scenery^ 
m all its numberless appearances^ implies m 
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want of ^^/ifu^ iu later imit^tgyrs^ who, if they 
vei^tujeili,, M all^ into this, provi^c^ i^ere 
constriuQed to give u& the same unvaried 
representations. . . 

The truths as every one «ees, is, hrieflyj 
this. The restless and inquisitive mind of 
man h^d Bi^coeecjed. in. the discovery or im- 
provenient of the numberless arts of life* 
Tlje«e> . for the oonvenience of method, are 
eor^ider^ as making a large part of those sen- 
sible external ^efts, which spring from our 
interna} sentiments or reasonings, But^ though 
^h^.-. uki^iately respect those reasonings^ as 
th^ir source, yet they, in no degree, depend 
on the- actual exertion of them in th^ breast of 
the.poet^ He copies only the customs of the 
times, of which he writes, that is, the sensible 
^'ects themselves* These are permanent ob^ 
jects, and may, nay must be the same^ what- 
ever be the abihty or genius of ihe copier. In 
short, taken together, they make up what, in 
the largest sense of the word, we may call, 
^ith the painters, il costum^; which though 
it be a real excellence scrupulously to observe^ 
yet.it requires nothing more than exact ob^ 
fCjrvatioa and historical knowledge of facts t^ 
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And now having the various . objects of 
poetical indtatum h^ote us (the greatest part 
of which, as appears, mustj and the rest may^ 
occur to the observation of the poet) we* come 
to this conclusion, which, though it may 
startle the purallelist, there seems no method 
of eluding, " that of any single image or sen- 
" timenty considered separately and by itself, 
" it can never be affirmed certainly, hardly 
** with any shew of reason, merely on aecoiint 
"of its agreement in subject-matter "with any^ 
" other, that it was copied from it.** If there 
be any foundation of this inference, it must 
then be laid, not on the matter, but MAiWlft 
of imitation. But here, again, - the subject 
branches out into various particulars ; which, 
to be seen distinctly, will demand a new divi- 
sion, and require us to proceed with leisure 
and attention through it. 



II. 



The sum of the foregoing article is this. 
TThe objects of imitation, like the mateiiak of 
human knowledge, are a common stock, which 
experience furnishes to all men. And it is in 
the operations of the mind upon'themj that 
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the glory of poetry^ as of science, consists. 
Here the genius of the poe^. hath room to- shew 
itself; and from hence alone is .the. praise of 
originality to be ascertained. The fondest 
admirer of ancient art would never pretend 
that^ Pallddio had copied Fitruvius, merely 
from his working with the same materii^ls of 
wood, stone, or marble, which this great 
master had employed before him. But were 
the general design of these two. ardiitects the 
same in any buildings ; were their choice and 
arrangement of the smaller members remark^ 
ably similar; were their works conducted in 
the same style, and their omainents finished 
in the same taste; .every one would be apt to 
pronounce on first sights that the one ^was 
borrowed from the other. Even a corre- 
spondency in any one, of these points might 
create a isuspicion. For what likeUhood, amidst 
an infinite variety of methods, whicli ofier 
themselves, as to each of these particulars, 
that there should be found, without design, a 
signal concurrence in any one? 'Tis then iu 
the tAsage and disposition of the objects of 
poetry, that we are to seek for proofs and evi- 
dences of plagiarism. ; And yet it may not be 
every instance of similarity, that will satisfy 
here. For the question recurs, " whether of 
" the several forms, of which his materials 

VOL. II. N 
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" are susceptible, there be nothingin the ntr* 
^^ ture of things, which deitermihes the vtist 
** to prefer a particular one ' to all others/' 
For it is possible, that general principles may 
as well account for a conformity in the manner, 
as we have seen thenri do for an identity of 
* matter, in works of imitation. And to this- 
question nothing can be replied, till we have 
taken an accupate survey of this second division 
of our subject. Luckily^ the aUusion to ar- 
chitecture, just touched upon, points to the 
very method, in which it may be most dis- 
tinctly pursued. JFor here too, the manned 
of imitation, if considered in its full extent, 
takes in 1. The general plan er dispositiont 
cf a poem. 2. The choice and applicaUon of 
particular subjects : and 3. The expression. 

1. All poetry, as lord Bacon admirably 
observes, ^' nihil aliud est qimm historiae 
" iMiTATio AD PLACiTUM." By which is not 
meant, that the poet is at liberty to conduct 
his imitation absolutely in any manner he 
pleases, but with such deviations from the 
rule of history, as the end of poetry prescribes. 
This end is, universally, pleasure; 2ls that 
of simple history is, information. And from: 
a respect to this end, together with some .pro*-* 
per allowance for the diversity of the ml^ect* 
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^ matter, and the mode of imitation (I meati 
whether it be iii the wdy of recital, or of 
action) are the essential difierehce^ of poetry 
from mere history, artd the Jbrm or disposition 
of its several species, derived. What these 
differemes wee, and what the general plan 
in the composition of each species, will appear 
from considering the defects of simple his^ 
tory in reference to the main end, which 
poetry designs; 

Sonie bf th«e are obsferVed by the great 
person b^fore-mehtioned, which I shall want 
no excuse fdr giving in his own words. 

*' 1. Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verte 
** historiae subji'ciutitur, non sint ejus ampli- 
*' tudinis, in ^ua anima humana sibi satisfa* 
^^ ciat, piraesto est poesis, quae facta magis 
*' heroica confingat. £* Cum historia vera 
*^ successus rerum minime pro mentis virtutum 
** & scelerum, narret ; corrigit earn poesis, & 
^ exitus & fortunas, secundum merita^ & ex 
*^ lege Nemeseos^ exhibet. 3. Cum historia 
^^ vera, obvift rerum satietate & similitudine^ 
^^ animae humanae fastidio sit ; reficit earn 
^^ poSsis, inexpectata, & varia & vicissitudinum 
^^ plena canens. — Quare & merito etiam divi- 
'^ nitatis cujuspam particeps viderji possit; quit 
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^^ animum erigit & iir sublime rapit ; rerum 
^^ simulachra ad animi desideria aecommgr 
^^ dandOy noh animum rebus (quod ratio facit^ 
** 8s historia} submittehdo^.'' 

Thes^ advantages chiefly respect the nqtr 
rative poetry, and above all, the Epos. There 
are others, still more general, and more di- 
rectly to the purpose of this inquiry. For 4v ^ 
The historian is bound to record a series of 
independent events and actions; and so, at 
once, falls into two defects, which make himi 
incapable of afibrcling perfect jo/eo^ure to the 
mind. For 1. ITie flow of p^ssiqn, producedf 
in us by contemplating any signal event, is 
greatly checked and disturbed amidst a variety 
and succkssion of actions. And 2. being 
obliged to^pass with celerity oyer each trans^ 
action (for otherwise history would be to6 te-* 
dious for the purpose of informaiion) he ha» 
not time to draw out single circumstances m 
full light and impress them with all their force 
on the imagination. Poetry remedies these 
tWQ defects. By confining. the attention to 
one object only, it gives the fiEincy and afiec* 
tions fair play : and by brining forth to view 
and even ms^ifying all the circumstance^ of 

r Db AyoM. 3ciBNT. lib. iL c. 13. ' f ^ 
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^&a£one,'ti giVes to every iwibject' it8,propet 
digmtjrand importam^ 5. -Lastly, to satisfy 
the .human, mind^ ther^ Inust not only be ati 
umttf and integrity^- but a strict connexion 
and contmuity oi the fable or action -reprie- 
«ented. Otherwise the mind languishes/ and 
the transition of the passioifis, which gives the 
chief pleasure, is broken and interrupted. The 
historian fails/ also, in this, fi^y proceeding 
in the gradual and orderly succession of timey 
the several incidents, which compose the story, 
are no£ laid cloiie enough together to content 
the natural avidity of our expectations. Whilst 
poetry, neglecting this regularity of succession^ 
and setting out in the midst of the story, grw- 
tifies' our instinctive impatience, alnd Carries 
the qffectidnS' olongy with the utmost rajpidity^/ 
^towards the ft;6df . . • 

These advantages are common both tp nar^ 
rative and dramatic poetry. But the dramUy 
as professing to ^opy real life, contents itself 
with these. The rest belong ehtirely to the 
province of narration. ' 

Now the general forms of poetical method, 
as distinct from that oi history, are the pure 
result of our conclusions concerning the expe- 
diency and fitness of these means, as conducive 
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to the prdper imd of poetry. Which, without 
more words, will infopoi us, how it caoae to 
pass, that th« tru^ plan or disposition of 
poetical wqrks, was so early hit upon in pracr 
ticSf aad.esiahlished by exact theories; md 
may therefore Satisfy us of the ^necessary 
resemblance and uniformity of all productions 
of this kind, whether their authors had, or had 
not, been glided by thf$ pole-9tiMr pf exqmpte. 

So much for the general forms of the two 
greater Tdnds of poetry. If a proper allowance 
be fnade for a diversity of subjept-matter, in 
either mo^fe of compositioq, it will be easy, as 
J said^ to account for- the particular forms of 
t;he several subordihaff^ species. And I the 
smther choose to do it in this way, and not 
from the ^peculiar end of each, which indeed 
were more philosophical, because the business 
is to make appear, how nature leads to the 
same general plan of composition in practice^ 
jkPt to establish th^ laws of each in the exact 
Ifay of thecary. Now in considering tha matter 
kistoricaUy, the diversity of subject-matter 
was doubtless that which first determined the 
ii^riter to a different ^rm of composition, tho* 
afterwards, a ^consideration of the end, acconir 
l^ished by each, be requisite to deduce, with 
inore jpreci^ion of method, ita distinct i^w^t 
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The latter is that from whence the speculative 
critic rightly estimates the character of every 
species; but the inventor ha4 his direction' 
priilcipally from the Jbrmer. \ 

Let me exemplify the observation in an 
tnstamce under either mode of imitation, and 
leave the rest to the reader. 

1. 'The Georgfc is a species of fiarration. 
But, as things, not persons, are its subject 
(from which last alone the unity of design and 
continuity of action arise) this circumstance 
absolves it from the necessity of observing any 
other laws, than those of clear and perspicuous 
disposition, and of enlivening a matter, natu- 
rally uninrterestitig, by exquisite expression and 
pleasing digressions. 

2. The Pastoral poem may be considered 
as a lower species of the Drama. But, its 
subject being the humble concerns of Shep- 
herds, there seems no room for a tragic Plot ; 
and their characters are too simple to afford 
materials for comic drawing. Their scene is 
ifudeed inchanting to the imagination. And, 
together with this, their little distresses may 
sooth us in a short sbn^ ; or their fancies and 
humours may entertain us in a short Dialogue. 
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And that this is the proper province of the 
Pastoral Muse^ We may see by the ill success 
of those who have laboured to extend it. 
Tasso's project was admired for a time. But 
we, now, understand that pastoral affairs will 
not admit a tragic pathos. And the continuance 
of the pastoral vein, through five long acts, is 
found insipid, or even distasteful. This poem 
then has returned to that form which its 
inventors gave it, and which ihe subject so 
naturally prescribes to it. 

II. But, though the common end of poetry, 
which is to please hy imitation^ together with 
the subjects of its several species, may deter- 
mine the general plan, yet is there nothing, 
it may be said, in the nature of things to fix 
the order and connexion of single parts. And 
here, it will be owned, is great room for in- 
vention to shew itself. The materials of poetry 
may be put together in so many different 
manners, consistently jvith the Jbrm which 
governs each species, that nothing but the 
power of imitation can be reasonably thought 
to produce a close and perpetual similarity 
in the composition of two works. I have said 
a close and perpetual similarity ; for it is 
not every degree of resemblance, that will do 
here. 
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The general plan itself of any poem will 
occasion some unavoidable conformities in the 
disposition of its component parts. The iden^ 
tity or similarity of the subject may create 
others. Or^ if no other assimilating cause 
intervene, the very uniformity of common 
nature,, will, of necessity^ introduce some. To 
explain myself as to the last of these caus^. 

The principal constituent members of any 
work, next to the essential parts of the Jable^ 
ure EPISODES, DsscBiirnoNs, similes. By 
descriptions I understand as well the delinea- 
tion of characters in their speeches and im- 
puted sentiments^ as of places or things in the 
draught of their attending circumstances. Now 
not only the materials of these are common to 
all poets, but, the ^me identical manner of 
assemblage in application of each in any poeuft 
will, in numberless cases, appear necessary* 

. 1. The 6p7>o</e belongs, principally, to the 
epic muse ; and the design of it is to diversify 
and ennoble the narration by digressive^ yet 
not unrelated, ornaments ; the former cir- 
cumstance relieving the simplicity of the epic 
fable, while the other prevents its unity from 
being violated. Now these episodical i)arra^ 
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itioiis must either proceed from the poet himsifelf; 
or be imputed to some other who is engaged 
in the course of the fable ; and in either case^ 
must help, indirectly at least, to forward it. 

If of the latter kind, a probable pretext 
Tmist be contrived for their intioduction ; which 
can* be no other than that of satisfying the 
curiosity^ or of serving to the necessary infor^ 
mation of some other. And in either of these 
wi^sa striking conformity in the mode of co»f 
ducting the work is unavoidable. 

' If the episode be referred to the^rmer class, 
its manner of introduction will admit a greater 
latitude. For it will vary with the subject, or 
occasions of relating it. Yet we shall mistake, 
if we believe these subjects, and conseqikently 
the occasions, connected with them, very nUf- 
merous. i. Th(^ must be of uncommon, 
dignity and splendor; otherwise nothing can 
excuse the going out of the way to insert thim. 
%. They must have some apparent connection 
with the M>le. 3. They must further accord 
to the idea and state of the times, from which 
the Jhble is taken. Put these things together^ 
and see if they will not, with probability, ac-c 
<^imt for some, coincidence in the choice a^ 
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^pplkations of the direct episode. And ad- 
mitting this, tlie similarity of even its conn 
fitituent parts is, also, necessary. 

The genius of Virgil never suffers more in 
die opinion of his critics, than when his booh 
of games comes into consideration and is con^ 
fronted with Homer^s, It is not unpleasant 
to observe the difficulties an advocate for his 
fame is put to in this nice point, to secure his 
honour from the imputation of plagiarism. 
The descriptions are accurately examined ; 
and the improvement of a single circumstance, 
the addition of an epithet, even the novelty of 
a metaphor, or varied turn in the expression^ 
is diligently remarked and urged, with triumph, 
in favour of his invention. Yet all this goes 
but a little way towards stilling 'the clamour; 
The entire design is manifestly taken; nay, 
particular incidents and circumstantials are^ 
lor the most part^ the same^ without variation; 
What shall we say, then, to this charge? 
Shall we, in defiance of truth and fact, endea^ 
your to confute it? Or, if allowed, is there 
a^ny method of supporting the reputation of the 
poet? I think there is, if prejudice will but 
\ suspend its determinations a few minutes, and 
^ord bif advocate a fair hearing. 
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The epic plan, more especialiy that oF the 
Aeneis, naturally comprehends whatever i« 
most august in.civil znd:religums affairs. The 
solemnities of funeral rites, and the festivities 
of public games (which religion had made an 
essential part. of them) were, of necessity, to 
be included in a representsitibn x)i the latteri 
But what games? Surely thosCy which anv 
ci^t heroism vaunted to ekcell iti; thosie^ 
which the usage of the times had consecrated t 
and which, from the opinion 6f mverence ati4 
dignity entertained of them, were become 
most fit for the pomp of ^c description; 
Further, what circumstances could 'be noted 
in these sports ? Certainly those^ which befell 
most usually, and were the aptest to alarm the 
'spectator, and make him take an interest in 
them. These, it will be said, are numerous^ 
They are so; yet such as are most to the poet's 
purpose, are, with little or no variation, the 
same. It happened luckily for him, that twd 
of his gamesy on which accordingly he hath 
exerted dl the force of his genius, were entirdy 
new. This advantage, the circumstances of 
the times afforded him. The Naumachia was 
purely his own. Yet so liable are even the 
best and most candid judges to be haunted by 
, this spectre of imitation^ that one, whom every 
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Iriend to eyery human excellence jfionour^i 
Cannot help, on comparing it with the chariot- 
race of Homer, exclaiming in these words j 
" What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas 
*^ in the strait between the rocks^ but the same 
*^ with that of Menelaus and Antilochus in the 
** hollow way ? Had the^ galley of S^rje$tu$ 
*^ been broken, if th6 chariot of Ejinttelua had 
^^ not been demolished? Or, Mnestheus.been 
" Cast fromthe helm, had not the other been 
*^ thrown from his seat ?" The plain truth is^ 
it Was not possible, in describing an ancient 
sea-Jight, for one, who had^ even never seen 
Homer, to overlook such usual and striking 
(»rtictilars, as the justling of ships, the 
breaking of galleys, and loss of pilots* 

It may appear from this instancy, ^^ith.what 
teason a similarity of circumstance, in the othe^ 
games, hath been objected. The suJ^ect^ 
matter admitted not any material variation : .1 
meaa in the hands of so judicious a. copier of 
Nature as VifgiL For, 

*^ Homer and Nature were, he found, the 
same^** 

So that we are not to wonder he kept close to 
his author, though at the expence of this 
false fame of Originality^ Nay it appears 
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directly from a remarkable insMnce that iil 
the case befolre us. He unquestionably judged 
tight; 

A defect of natural ahility is not that, whicH 
the critics have been most forward to charge 
tipon Sfatius. A person of true taste, who, 
in a fanciful way, hath cctatrived to give us the 
just character of the Latin poets, iri assigning 
to this fioet the topmost station on Pafnassus, 
sufficiently acknowledges the vigour tod ac- 
tivity of his genius. Yet^ in composing hi^ 
Thebdid (2in old Story taken from the heroic 
ages, which obliged him to the celebration of 
funeral obsequies with the? attending solemni- 
ties of public games) to avoid the dishonour of 
following too closely on the heels of Homer 
ind Virgil^ who* had not only taken the same 
route,' but pursued it in the most direct and 
natural course, he resolved, at all adventures, 
to keep at due distance from them, and ta 
make his way, as well as he could, more 
obliquely to the same end. To accomplish 
this project, he was forced, though in the 
description of the same individual games, to 
look out for difierent circumstances and events 
in them; that so the identity of his subject^ 
which he could not avoid, might, in some 
jj^ree, be atoijed for by the diversity of his 
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manner in treating it. It nHust be owned^ 
that great ingenuity as well as industry hath 
been used, in executing this design. Had it 
been practicable, the character, just given of 
this poet, makes it credible, he must have 
succeected in it. Yet, so impossible it is, 
without deserting nature herself, to dissent 
from her faithful copiers, that the niaiti objec*- 
tion to the sixth book' of the. Thehaid bath 
arisen from this fruitl^s endeavour of being 
original^ where comnoon sense and tbereason^ 
of the thing would not permit, it. ^*^ In. the 
^^ p^irticular descriptioiis of each of these gamed 
^^ (says the great writer before quoted, .an4 
*^ from whose sentence in . matters of tiaste, 
'^ there lies no appeal) i^/a^iz/^ hath' not bor- 
^ rowed from either of bis predecessors, and 
^ his poem is so ntuch the worse Jpr HJ' 

«. The case of description i« still delret, 
and, after what has been so largely discoursed on 
the subjects of it, will require but few words. 
For it muiit have appeared, in considering 
them, that not only the objects themselves are 
necessarily obtruded on the poet, but that the^ 
occasions of introducing them a^ also te^ 
strained by many limitations^ If v^e reflect a 
little, we shall find, that they grow out of the 
ActiQn represented, which, in the greater poetry^ 
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implies st great sirnilarity, even when itiost 
different. What, for instance, is the purpose 
of the epic poet^ but to shew his hero uncter 
the most awful and intere$ng circumstances of 
huo^n life ? To this end some general design 
is formed. He must war with Achilles, or 
voyage with Ulysses, And^ to work up his 
fable to that magnificence, MErAAOIIPE^ 
IIEIAN, which Aristotle rightly observes to be 
the characteristic of this poem, heaven and 
hell must also be interested in the success of 
his enterprise* And what is this, in effect^ 
but to own, that the pomp of epic description^ 
in its draufght of battles, with its several am- 
dents I of storms, shipwrecks, &c. of the m- 
tervention of gods, or machination of devils^ 
is, in gteat measure, determined, not only as 
to the choice, but application of it, to the 
poefs hands? And the like conclusion ex- 
tends to still minuter particularities* 

What concerns the delineation of characters 
ittay seem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, 
though these are infinitely diversified by dis- 
tinct peculiar lineaments, poetry cannot help 
felling into the same general representation^ 
, For it is conversant about the greater cha^ 
racters ; sxich as demand the imputation of 
like manners, and who are actuated by the 
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same governing possums. To set off these; 
the sdme combination of mrcmtstances niiist 
frequently be imagined; at least so similar, as 
to /bring on the< same series of representation. 
The pieilf of one hero^ and the love of his 
country y which characterizes another, can 
only be shewn by the influence of the ruUng 
principle in each> constraining them to neg- 
lect inferior considerations, and to give up all 
subordinate affections to it. The more pre- 
valent the affection, the ^ater the sacrifice, 
and the more stroiigly i3 the character marked. 
Hence^ without doubt^ the Calypso of Homer. 
Atui need we look farther than the instructions 
of common nature for a similar contrivance in . 
a later poet? Not to be tedious on a matter, 
which admits no dispute, thie dramatic writings 
of all times may convince us of two things, i. 
*^ that the actuating ^passions of men are uni- 
•* versally and invariably the same ;" and 2. 
*^ that they express themselves constantly in 
^^ similar effects'' Or, one single small vo- 
lume, the duaracters of Theophrastus, will 
sufficiently do it. And what more .is required 
to justify this consequence, " that the descrip^ 
^^ tions of characters, even in the most ori- 
" g]nal designers, will resemble each other ;" 
.and -^ that the viery contexture of a work,^ de- 
*^ signed to evidence them in action, will, 
vox, 11. o 
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^^imdetthd matAkigemtet of different wnte»^ 
^be, fiwiutentty', .mttch Ate lifttoef^ 
ebisioi^, vAikii mdt^A k noitfaer imtie IlkOT my 
novidl one^.biA tms long ago inatsted 5m .by<a 
didc^ming ancifent^ and appKed to ^Jie comic 
drama^ in these word*, ' - . » 

i — Si per^dnts Udeni itH allis mn tkef^ 
Qui magis Uc^t twrentis setvbs Tfctibere, 
Bonas mdtfonas fatete^ fneretrices mdlasj 
Palrasitum edacem, ghtionem miUt&m, 
Puerum mppofiiyfalK p^ sermnisin^M, 

AmaHE, ODISSE, SUSPlCAKl? ' 

3. In truth, so far as difeVt and' tfnmidiuie 
descfnption is cOneefhed, the ftiatWr is 60 plain, 
that it yv\\\ hardly be called into Question. 
Tiie difficulty is to account for thfe sitoilaTity 
6f metaphor and cOMPAiii^as (that is, of f»itt- 
g'ery/ which comes in obiiqiieiy, and for the 
purpose of illustrating some other, ' and,* fre- 
quetitly, very remote arid distinct subject) 
observable in all wiiters* Here it may not 
seem quite so easy to make out an ortginal 
claim; for, though descriptions of the safn^ 
object, when it occurs, must needs be similar, 
yet it remains to shew how the satae object 
comes, in this case, to occur at all. ^(^Ibre 
an answer can be given to this question, it 
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jnust be observed j, that tj^eij^ 13 iij J^e fBin^ 
^mw, not only a ^trpfig niattJjrgJi Ipy^ of imi" 
ifitimp bttjt of ,CQjffparispn% . W^ are ^ TJQt only 
foiid of ggpyif^g §wgle x)bj(ect% fi^ tji^^ present 
tb^«R«elve)8,;bwtw9 delight; to »^t two jobj^cts 
tpg^tf>€fj, .^4 cpnteiaapUti? tl\eir pjiuta*^ *spef?t? 
awl ^ppewapces. The pkf^^r^ we^ji4 i<i 
tii^s je3p?rA?syB of tjie iwagina^jiPU i? . Itbeipjbiii 
*W«W ^. t^M; perppt»^l ns^e ,<?f iniirecl afifl 
JiJllmm iimig^M}^^^^ writings ^ tfep p^et?.; 
ISfT { i^ iv?t J^ere jcoi;i§jlder the nepesjsft;^ gf 
the tbi^ ,wd tb/K i^n^Yojd^ble introduction gf 
Wnsibie ifiM^^.Wto ^ J^jiguage. 2. TbiS 

fiwjc ^ cQ^ffrmnk not g«ne ^bput.bj tb^ 
mi^^msek^ly jqip4 cap^ Tbe;« 9fle 

fiertaiw obvipus ^ striking reseipblapce? b? 
rWlfUre, wbicb tbp ppet ;is c^rjed necessarily 
to. observe, ?ind wbicb <rfFer tbexnj5.elye;s to bi^nj 
f<M .th^ ,^bte«t e*erjQise wd exertion gf \m 
tCQ»9p^riing powers. It nwy be dij9ici;[t jtp 
e^pJjMn tfang c^ses of this pst^ibljisbed relation- 
ship ifi ^ll^na^s; qr to ^hew, distinctly^ what 
•t^e secpjet ties and connexiofts. s^re^ which 
Jin^c 4iii(e objects ^4 «ens/e together, and di'aw the 
imagination thus insensibly from one subject 
to another. The most obvious and natural is 
fk^t of (iciuq^. slmliiiuie, whether in ^h^pe^, 
^iiu4?p ^colour ^ ,or ffspect. As when heroes 
«re <K>i||.pared to gods^^r^a hero in act to sfrike 
o 2 
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af his foe J to a faulcofi stooping at a (?ot?f,-^ 
hlood running down the sMn, to the staining 
of ivory J — com leaving with the wind, to 
water in motion. Sometimes the associating 
cause lies in the effect. As when the return 
of a good prince to his country is cbmpared to 
the sun — afresh gale to mariners, to the 
timely coming of a general to his troops, &c. 
Ihore commonly, in some property, attribute^ 
or circumstance. Thus wi intrepid hero sug- 
gests the idea of a rocJt, on account of itsfirnb- 
ness and stability ; — of a lion, for his fierce- 
nesSy—of a deer enampassed with wolves, for 
his situation when surrounded with enemies. 
In short, for I pretend not to make a complete 
enumeration of the grounds of connexion, 
whatever the mind observes in any object, that 
bears an analogy to something in any other, 
becomes the occasion of comparison betwixt 
them; and the fancy, which is ever, in a great 
genius, quick at espying these traits of re- 
semblance, and delights to survey them, lets^ 
slip no opportunity of setting them over 
against each other, and producii\g them to 
observation. 

But whatever be the causes, which associate 
the ideas of the poet, and how fantastic soever ^ 
Of even casual, may sometimes appear to be 
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jt^je gfouni of sutih association^ yet/ in respect 
of the greater works of genius, there will still 
be found the most exact umformty oi allusion^ 
the same ideas and aspects of things constantly 
admonishing the poet of the same resemblances 
mid relations. 1 say, in the greater works 
(if genius, which must be attended to; for 
the foHy of taking resetnblances for imita* 
iions, in this province of allusion, hath arisen 
fix>m hence ; that the poet is believed to have 
all art and nature bdbre him, and to be at 
liberty to fetch his hints of similitude and cor- 
respondence from every distant aiiid obscure 
comer of the universe, lliat is, the genius 
of the epic, dramatic, and universally, of the 
greater, poetry hath not been comprehended^ 
nor their distinct laws and characters distiu'^ 
guisEed from those of an inferior species^ 

The mutual habitudes and relations (at 
least what the mind is capable of regarding as 
such), subsisting between those innumerable 
objects of thought and sense, which make up 
the entire natural and intellectual world, are 
indeed infinite; and if the poet be allowed to 
associate and bring together all those ideas^ 
wherein the ingenuity of the mind can perceive 
any remote sign or ghmpse of resemblance, it 
were truly wonderful, that, in any number of 
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iitiages ihd dUusiotis, th^re should be found ^& 
eloSe corifbt-niity of ih^hi With those <tf any 
dlh^r Writer. B\it;this i§ fee* ftem being the 
«a^. Fof 1. the more diigutt pctetty disciaifu^, 
a$ tlti^uHed tc^ \W fttM^ and dignify, that inqui^ 
SitiVS atid atllioUd dUig^fk^/ whk^h pA^$ Iiit0 
Mtur^'s i«tif^iM^td ) and leAl'cbes thraugh ^li 
htV i^crfel atid hidden haUtttbi to detetft k M^ 
bidden commej^i^, knd ^pe«6 to light nome 
Sti^hgfe unexpected doiljuiictidtt Of ideas« Thil 
*jti4iht coinblnalioii &f Helnote, un&llied inla-^ 
gfefy, febhstilutea a «j^tB& of ^tlt^rtdintoedib^ 
Whii[3h, fo)" its fiov^ekjfi^ may «inils6 and divert 
Ihfe inind in othfe** compbsitibnr; brttis whnliy 
ineon^ist^rit With the f egfeive and g^oletnnity bf 
the graver forittB. There i* tt)b muth tm* 
ribsity of arti too solidloUs an aifectation of 
pleasing, ih the^e ihgenibus ^xerd»es of the 
fancy, to suit with the simple majesty of the 
*pto^ or drtma $ ^hi'ch disclainii to ;ckst about 
fbr fot-ced iaiid tortUfed ailurfbns; arid ^\&t% 
oY^Jy td expose^ in the Mreyt light, subh as 
ferie ihoBt obvious and mtkriL And here, by 
the way, it toay be iWrth oteewing, in hontyur 
of ia gr6at Poet of the lait cetatury, I itteton Dr, 
3>oNlsE, thlit, tJiough agf-efeably to the turn of 
his gehiirs, and ttste of his age, he Was fonder, 
J khan ever poet Was, of tliese^ecr^^ and hidden 
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fMc^ in h(i^<icner'p0etrp; yei when he hs|d 
pKJectediIiis'gieftit«rciik>* On the fvogress of 
" the mid" (of which we have only thei be* 
ginning) his good sense brought him out into 
tlift |£[«drlqibciui of .natnceand -jope^ :<bi}i^light. 

Ljirgior hie cdpiipos aether, et iu'mine vestit 
PuipuVep : solemque suu(n, su;i sidera. norunt. 

1^., rtis,.>.i^. ifttMhvr irf: .Gqjidiipiit, and ww> 
^ UriRte)? «^fredifet, a,eiH)^n|pcfaiy of Do^N^ 
Bjr. Fi;w;,:piyHfft, ..^irw* not jkk. happy. S. 
T^MiuWprJlfi of ?M^ir:fp4 ;«Wg<^.i9 iptondsii 
not^, jpjifjii io i^M^^^'afujl -epfwie the orir 
Wlo4^0Hgl»*irtP:)W^^K5ll it js f^i«i, j)i to 
9^Ufg anfl, ^fifts^i»lh«rfaftfy, (i^.^bi^iiig ttp 
to !ri^, 'i#,:ji^?(w,^K»*»i<«wJi difps^ive rqfjr^ 
f;e^Mi^9fr. !iihepictiirw,pf;,jpl«4aiBg;flfl#pfs aifti 
pbj^M^ 7i9»i<5 !thif;:«»w^.of> alluwwa (whiph » 
pny^cipir^ th».mh^mvt wQTiiiiM^9^ns)'r^ 
^W*w. A« PQ«t t^ iSt^eiim*. Pf^* fsw/fd^t 
inoagef,..^ t^ iii|9ft^ P^ ,^eo: fyfm. obvioqy 
qqjtIWftn! „^tjire;j,i:4^«^ ,beif^g; .»li»»y8 rpp^f 

m^t^mi jp . jthi?mfel}^. . ^d : th^n^re mw* 

1^ ta.^7e,M4 qiptivate the i#i»^iiO«tioB, of 
the.J5ea4«r.^jT|»tt8ii^J^^jK>et;.!i}opfiw?ri» by th? 
;if^fyns^)j^(e.p^v^i5vprfe to »> vety-moderatf 
4SQ^}is^^«f aUk^> jiPPI bs#, theqe-.accpunl?^ 
Jjff*^,. ;^ |». jimiiti:^iBpl9y the easiest and »k# 
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itppareht resemblances: ;aiKi seetmdfyl of these^ 
wch a$ impress, the mcfsi deli^tfitl images on 
the fancy. : 



.This being the case^ it caimot bathappen^ 
that the allusions of different jSoetSj^ . of the 
higher class^ though writing without any com- 
munication with each other, will, of course, 
be much the same on sii^ilanoccaskms.' There 
are fixed and real analogies betweeii different 
material objects ; between these objects,' and 
the inward wbrkings o^^e mind i arid, ' agttin, 
between these, and the cti^/erina?»i^tw^t^f them. 
Sudi, on ^Vfety occasibn,'d6-not to pi-operly 
tjffer themselves to the 's*arehittg iyii' df the 
poet, a& force themselves "iiponhiih; so that, 
if he submit to be guided by the most nditural 
views of things, he cahhot'avoid a very repiark-^ 
able Gorr^WndencK of imagery wfl!h his prei^ 
decessoi^/ 'And We tiritf this concklsiofk veri* 
fied ill fecti^ a$ appeals: not only from eoih'- 
paring together the gi*eat'andent afad- modem 
writers, who are tnowii' to have 'held an iiiti^ 
mate correspondence' with' feach other;', but 
those, who cannot be sufepfected ofthis com- 
merce. Several ctitics^ I observed, have taken 
great pai^s to illustrate the ^eritimtots'of Homei* 
from similar instances ' in the sacred writers. 
The ^ame design might easily be carried on^ 
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tii vespect of allusive imagery; ft being ob- 
vious to, commoii observation^ that numberless 
ofithe most beautiful comparisons in the Greek 
poet are to be met v«rith in the Hebrew pro* 
phets. Nayi the remark may be extended to 
^the. undisciplhled writers and speakers of the 
farthest fi^e^^^ande/i^f^ whom nature instructs 
tox beautify and adorn their conceptions with the 
aame imagery. So Kttle doth it argue an infe- 
riority of genius in Virgil, if it be true, as the 
eKceltent translator of Homer says^ ^^that he 
*^ has scarcely any comparisons^ which are jjot 
" drawn' from his master/* 

The truth is, the. nature of the two subjects^ 
which the Greek poet had taken upon himself 
to adorn, was such, that it led him through 
every circumstance and situation of human 
life; which his quick attentive observation 
readily found the means of shewing to advan> 
tage under the cover of the most fit and proper 
imagery. Sucoe^ing Writers, who had not 
contemplated his pictures, yet, drawing from 
^pne common original, have unknowingly hit 
Upon the very same. And those, who hd^d, 
with all their ^^ideavours after novelty, VLXxd 
;the utmost efforts of genius to. strike out oxU 
ginal lights, have nevar been able to succeed, 
in their attempts. Our Miltouy who. was most 
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«iDbitibu'9 of diis fame of invehtion^ and; whoM 
vast aoklBiiiversal^aikis Go«ild not have missed 
M m^ dnmlogiesy bad. natun^s 9df bean able 
to fiittii^xthetn^ is a gbring iMtanc^ to our 
puf pose. He was so aTene from riesting in 
th^ old imagery of Horner^ aind the odier epi^ 
poetS) that he appears to have taken ififllmtfe 
pains in the investigation' of ticffr a/&im7t^ 
ivhich h^ picked up out of the rubbish of ererjr 
silly legend of romance, that had come to his 
knowledge, or extracted from the dry and 
rugged materialg^ the sciences, and ef^Kxi the 
mechanic arts. Yet> in -eomparison ^ the 
genuine treasures of nature, which he found 
himsdf obliged to m^ake use of, in dommon 
with other writers^ hife own proper «tock of 
images, imported from the regions of art, is 
very poor dinA scanty'; and, as might ' be eiC'>> 
per^^d, makes the least agreeable part of his 
divine work. 

What is here said of the €fpid holifi, m I 
liinted, of aU the move i^rious kinds of poetry. 
In, works of a lighter cast, there is greater 
liberty and a larger ^eld of alluinoti permitted 
to the poet All the appearances ih -m-t^^nd 
ncfiupe; betwixt which tliere is an^resenrUane^^ 
ttiay be etDjdoyed liere to sutprize and- divert 
the fancy. Tli^-^Httieraud lAofe FeiAdfelrom 
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w^lpLtt appi^hil^sidn Ihese lanalogies lie, so 
much the fitter for his purpose, which is not 
so much to illustrate his ideas, as to place 
tbetn in new tnd tmcommon iigfats, and en- 
tmain tile mind by that odd ftintastic . con*^ 
junction, or opposition of iditos, which we 
know by the name of wit. Nay, the lowest^ 
M well at the least obriotis imagery will be, 
oftentimes, the most proper ; his view being 
not to ennoble ancl raise his subject by the 
means of allusion, but to sink and debase it 
by every art, that hath a tendency to excite 
the tnhi)i and provoke the ridicule of the 
reader. Here then we may expect a much 
more original air, than in the higher designs 
of iitvention. When all nature is before the 
poet, and the 'genius of his work allows him 
to sei^e her, as the shepherd did Proteus, iu 
every dirty form, into which she can possibly 
twist herself, it were, indeed, a wonder, if he 
should chance to coincide, in hi« imagery^ 
with any other^ from whom, he had not ex- 
pressly copied. They v^ho are conversant im 
works of ivit trnd humour, more especially of 
tiiese later times, will know this to be the case, 
in fact. There is not perhaps a single com* 
parison in the inimitable TeiXMAauE^ which 
had not, befic»re, been emjJoyed fey some or 
other of ^e poets. Can afty thing, like this, 
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be said of RABUAifl^ Birrtkii^ MAEV&t, 

SwiFT^ &C.? 

in. It only remains to consider the BxniES^ 
«iON. And in this are to be found the surest 
and least equivocal marks of imitation. We 
jmay regard it in ttvo lights; either 1. as it 
respects the general turn or manner of writings 
which we call a styles or 2* the peculiarities 
of phrase awi diction^ 

1. A style in writings if not formed iii 
express imitation of some certain model, is the 
pure result of the disposition of the mind> and 
tak^s its character from the predominiant jwa- 
liti/ of the writer. Thus a short and compact, 
and a diffused and Jlovnng expression are the 
proper consequences of certain corresponding 
characters of the human^ genius. One has a 
i7%orous comprehensive conception, and there- 
ferre collects his sense into few words. Ano- 
ther, whose imagination is more languid, con- 
templates his objects leisurely, and so displays 
their beauties in a greater compass of words^ 
and with nK)re circumstance, and parade of 
laaiigQage. A polite and elegant humpur de- 
lights in the groice of ease and perspicuity. A 
severe and melancholic spirit inspires a forcibly 
)mt involved expressioiu There are many 
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other nicer tiifierences and peculiarities of 
manner, which, though not reducible, per^ 
hap^, to general heads, the critic of tiue taste 
easily understands. 

2. As men of different tempers and dispo- 
sitions assume a different <;ast of expression, 
so may the same observation be applied, stiU 
more genercttty, to different countries and 
times. It may be difficult to explain the fffi- 
ident causes of this diversity, which I have no 
concern with at present. The Jitct is, that 
the doquence of the eastern world has, at all 
times^ been of another strain from that of tb6 
western. Andp also, in the several provinces 
of each, there has been some peculiar note of 
'variation. The Asiatic, of old, had its proper 
stamp, which distinguished it from the Attic ; 
just as the Italian, French, and Spanish wits 
have, each, their several characteristic manners 
of expression.* 

A different state of times has produced the 
like efiect; which a late writer accounts for, 
not unaptly, from what he calls a progression 
of life and manners. That which cannot be 
disputed is, that the nwdes of writing undergo 
a perpetual cbmge or variation in every coun- 
try., And it is further observable, that these 
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i^ha^es iii one country, under similar civcmi' 
stances, havis a signal correi|ponde&ce to tli^pse, 
which the incessant rotation of ta$t^ bripigs 
about in every other. 

Of near affinity to this .la^t consideration Ib 
another arising from the corresponding gmiUs 
of two people, however remote from ^(jb ^ther 
in time and plwe. And,, as it Ijiajppens, iJ^ 
application may be Bft^de dirf etly to our^v^ 
in a very important instande^ , " liaiPlgu^igM^ 
*^ says one, ahii^ays ta&e their .character frow 
" the genius of a pecqple. So tl^at tWJ thfi 
>^ most distajat states, thinici^g ^.aetfng mfki 
" the saaiie geoerows love of mankind>v mmt 
^^ needs ha^e very near the isaitie ^9ibii^atJ0l»^ 
" of ideas.—Awd'it is our baapt that in this 
/^ conforiaity we approach the nearest jbo ap^ 
*^ dent Greece and Italy .•* I ^aote thepe ^w^ 
from a tracts, which the anth^ ^>eilbi9s ms^ 
consider with the same neglect, 9^ Cie^P^ 4id 
his earlier compositions on Rhetoric ; but 
which the curious will, negard wibli reverence, 
asi a fine essay of his genius, jand a prelude to ' 
the great tilings' he was ailberwards seen capably 
of producing. But to come to the use we^jnpy 

* ji €rtUcal end Philosophical Inquiry into ^ catues tf 
prodigies andmhrack^ &c, p. 130. 
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make of this fiae observiBititm, The corre* 
&pondi^ /9tate of the English add Rotnaa 
people ha3 j^roduoed very near the same torn- 
binatums of ijieas* May we not earry the 
oondnsion stiU ftirthervonthe^ame principle^ 
that it produced very near the same combi- 
nations o^ tfQrds ? The fact is, as the samfe 
Mrriter obaenrefi, That ^^we have a language 
^^ that is brief, comprehensive, ne^ous, and 
^^ majestic.*' The very charact^ whidb an old 
Roman vi^ould give us of his own language* 
And when the same general character of lan^ 
gnege prevails, is it any thing strange that the 
diffi^raift modifications of it, 6r pectdiur styles^ 
arising from the various turns and dispositions 
of writers {Which, too, in sach 'cincumfitanoes 
will be<;orresponfding) should therefore be very^^ 
similar- in the productions of the two states I 
Or, fe other words, can we wonder that some 
of <MC best writers bear a nearer resen^lance, 
I mean independently of direct imitation, t^ 
the Latin classics, thafi those of any other 
people in modern times ? 

But let it suffice to 'leave these remarks 
without further comment or explanation* 

The use the discerning reader will make 
©f them is, that if different writers agree in 
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the same general disposition^ or in the same 
national character ; live together in the same 
period tf time ; or in corresponding periods 
of the progression of manners, or are under 
the influence of a corresponding genius of po- 
licy and governmerit ; in every of these case$, 
some consid^ahle similarity of > expression 
may be occasioned by the agency of general 
principteSj without any suspicion of studied or 
designed imitation^ 

II. An identity of phrase and dictiouy is a 
much surer note oi- plagiarism. For consi-r 
dering the vast variety of words, which any 
language^ and especially the more copious ones 
furnish^ and the infinite possible combinations 
^f them into all tha forms of phraseology, it 
would 'he very strange, if two persons should 
hit on the same identical ternis, and. much 
more should they agree in the same precise 
arrangement of them in whole sentences. 

There is no defending coincidences of this 
kind; and whatever writers themselves may 
pretend, or their friends for them, no one can 
doubt a moment of such identify being a clear 
and decisive proof of imitation. 

Yet this must be understood with som^ 
limitations* • 
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Pot 1.. There are in every langui^ some 
cut-rent and authorized fonhd of speech, which 
caii hardly be avoided by a writer without 
affectation. TKey'are such as express the 
most obvious sentiments, and which the ordi- 
nary occasions of life aire perjietttally obtruding 
on us* Now these, as by common agreement,' 
we chuse to deliver to one* another in the same 
form of wordsi Convenience dictated this to 
one set of writers, and politeness renders it 
sacred in another. Thus it will be true of 
certain phrases (as, universally, of. the words, 
in any language), that they are left in common 
to all writers, and can be claimed as matter of 
propertjfy by none. Not that such phraseo- 
logy will be frequent in nobler compositions, 
as the familiarity of its usage takes from theif 
natuml reserve and dignity*. Yet on certain 
occasions, which justify this negligence, or in 
certain authors, who are not over-soUicitous 
about these indecorums, we may> expect to 
meet with it. Hamlet says of his father. 

He was a man, take him for all in all; 
I shall not look upon his like again. . 

which' may be suspected of being stolen from 
Sophocles, who has the following passage in 
the Trachikiae: 
VOL, n. p 
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mt€m(r\ OHQION AAAON QTI^ O^JSi: 

thajbofera ify^\f to the i^iiHl^ tb^ sole grpund 
pf dusptcum mwt lie iq the. 4i^f^'on^ " X 
^^ shall mt look uprni hk Uhe, ^i^u/* tp yMeh 
the Gteek to exactljr imw«ars^ !Put tbei^ w^e^e 
tlie ocAmairy expcetotpmi-Qf ^^h iSt^w^knmt, ii^ 
tiie tcro Inolgikligiesi wd[ neithi^ the chaitcte^s 
Qf the*, gredt pods, Mfr the; isitwrtio^ of the; 
iffiedBeFsv would suffer the affectation of do- 
parting &OBK common u^s^e« ; . 

What is here said dT tibe ^^ituafipn of the 
speakers remindB me of atu>tlji^F class of ex^ 
pressions^ which wjH often; be similar in all 
poets. NdtnTe, uncl^r tli^ «457nfe conjunctures, 
giyes birda *o the wme conceptions ; ' and if they 
he of 5ach a, kind^ as to exclude all thought of 
artifice^ and tide tricks of eloqu^c* (as on 
occasions of deep anxiety i and distress) they 
run, of themselves, into the same form of ^ 
expression* The wretched Priam, in his la- 
mentation of Hector^ lets drop the following 
l^ords: 
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^^ Thi^ line^ says his translatcM*^ is ^pirticularly 
^^ tender^ and almost, word for word^ the 
^^ same with that of the.F»eriarch Jaoob ^ v^o, 
^^ upon a like occasion^ breaks ouli in^ the same 
^^ eoBqiiaiat, and tells his children, that, if 
*^ diey deprive hirndT his son Ben^undny they 
^^ mil hring domn his grey bains with sa9T0w 
^ to the: grave.**: ; ji iy 

We oiay, further^ iskcqpt^ Hiuier Vkm Head, 
certain privadeged fornis> of speech, which the 
peeuliar>' idioms of diffirent kngoages make 
necessaiy in them, and which poetry conse^ 
crates in^lL But this is* easily observed, and 
its effect is not vecy ccin^derable* 

2. In pleading this identity, of. eocprjession, 
r^igard mu^t be had to the langtij^ge, from 
which the theft' is supposed to be made^^ IC 
from the same language (setting* aside the ex- 
ceptions, just mentioned) the same arrange- 
fnent of the same words is admitted as a certain 
argument of plagiarism^ : nay, less »than this 
'will, do in some instances, as where the. imi- 
tated expression is pretty singular, or so 
remarkable, on any account, as to be well 
known, &c. But If from another language, 
tlie matter is not so easy. It can rarely hap- 
pen^ indeed^ but by design, that there should 
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he the smne order 6r composition of worisy in 
two languages. But that which passes eveit 
for lit&al translation^ is but a similar comr- 
position 6f corresponding words. And what 
does this imply^ but that the writers conceived 
of thejr o^ect in the same manner, and had 
occasion to set it in the same light ? An occa- 
sion, which is perpetually recurrhig to aH 
authors. As may be gathered from that fre- 
quent and strong resemblance in the ejopression 
of piorai sentiments, observable in tt^ writem 
of every age and countiry. Can there be a 
Commoner refletion, or which more constantly 
occurs to the mind under the same appearance, 
than that of our great poet, who, speaking of 
the state after death, calls it 

That undiscovered country^ fronuwhose bourn 
No traveller returns. » * 

Shall we call this a translation of the Latin 
poet; 

Nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
like, unde negant redire quenquam- 

Catul. III. V. 11. 

Or, doth it amount to any more than this, 
that the terms employed by the two writers in 
expressing the same obvious thought are cor- 
respondent ? But correspondency md identity 
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mrc diflferent things. The latter in only, where 
the words are numerically the same, which 
can only happen in one and the same language: 
the other is eflfect^ by different sets of U)of*ds, 
which are numerous in every language, and 
are therefore no convincing proof (abstractedly 
from other circumstances) of imitation. 

From these general reflexions on langmge^ 
without refining too far^ or prying too cu- 
riously into the mysteries of it, the same con- 
clusion meets us, as before. The expression 
of twb writers may be similar j and sometimes 
even identical^ and yet be original in both. 
Which shews the necessity there was to lead 
the reader through this long investigation of 
the ^neral sources of similitude in works of 
INVENTION, in order to put him into a condi- 
tion of judging truly and equitably of those of 
IMITATION. For if similarity^ even . in this 
province of words ^ which the reason of the 
thing shews to be most free from the constraint 
of general rules, be no argument of theft in 
all cases; much less can it be pretended of the 
other subjects of this inquiry, which from the 
necessary uniformity of nature in all her ap- 
piearances, and of common sense in its opera- 
tions upon them, must give frequent and 
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onavoidable occasion to such similarity* But 
then this is all I would insinaate. 

For, aft6r the proper allowances^ which 
Candid criticism requires to be made on this 
head^ it will still be true (and nothing in this 
Essay attempts to contradict it) " that coinci- 
" dencies of a certain kind, and in a certain 
^* degree, eannot fail to convict a writer of 
^ imit4^ion.*' What these are, the impatient 
reader, I suppose, is ready to enquire. And^ 
not entirely to disappoint him, I have thrown 
together, at the close of this volume, some re« 
marks which, perhaps, will be of use in solving 
that difiicult question^ In the mean time, it 
seemed of importance to free the mind from 
the perversion of that early prejudice, which is 
so prompt to mistake re^emWance universally 
for imitation. And what othfer method of ef- 
fecting this, than by taking a view of the extent 
and influence of the- genuine powei-s of nature, 
which j when rightly apprehended, make it an 
easier task to detect, in particular instances; 

the intervention of design ? 

1 

Allowing then (what this previous, inquiry 
not only no way contradicts but even assists us 

♦ Letter to Mx*. Mas ox. 
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in perceiving more clearly) that certain re- 
semblances may be urged as undoubted, proofs 
of imitation, it remains only to the integrity 
of this discourie^ to satisfy that other question, 
*^ how Jar the credit of the imitator u con-- 
*^ cerned in the discovery ;" or, in other words, 
(since the praise of invention is of the highest 
value to the poet) " how far the concession of 
" his having borrowed from others, may be 
'* justly thought to detract from him in that 
^^ respect.*' An inquiry, which, though for its 
consequences to the fame of all great writers^ 
since the time of Homer, of much importance, 
may yet be dispatched in few words. 
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SECTION II. 

IN entering on this apology for professed 
imiiators, I shall not be suspected of under- 
valuing the proper merits of invention, which 
unquestionably holds the first place in the 
virtutes of a poet, and is that power, which, 
of all others, enables him to give the highest 
entertainment to the reader. Much Itss will 
it be thought, that I am here pleading the 
cause of those base and abject spirits, who have 
not the courage or ability to attempt any thing 
of themselves, and can barely make a shifty as 
a great poet of our own expresses it^ to creep 
servilely after tl^e sense of some other. These 
I readily resign to the shame and censure, 
which have so justly followed them in all ages ; 
as subscribing to the truth of that remark, 
** Imitatio per se ipsa non sufficit, vel quia 
y pigri est ingenii, confentum esse Us, quae 
•' sunt ah aliis inventaJ" My concern is only 
with those, whose talent of original genius is 
not disputed, but the degree of strength and 
vigour, with which it prevails in them, some^ 
what lowered in the general estimation^ from 
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this imputed crime of plagiarism. And, with 
respect to such; ajs these, something, I cour 
fieive> may be said, not undeserving the notice 
of the candid reader 

1 . The most universal cause, inducing tmi- 
tation in great writers, is, the force of early 
discipline and education^ Were it true, that 
poets took their desfitiptions and images im- 
mediately from common nature, one might 
expect^ indeed, a general shnHittide in their 
works, but such, as could seldom or never, in 
all its circumstances, amount to' a strict and 
rigorous correspondency. The properties of 
things are so numerous, and the lights in 
which they shew themselves to a mind unin- 
fluenced by former prejudices, so different, 
that some grace of novelty, some tincture of 
original beauty^ would constantly infuse itself 
into all their d^Uneations. But the case is far 
otherwise. Strong as the bent of the imagina- 
tion may be to contemplate living forms, and 
to gaze with delight on this grand theatre of 
nafure^ its attention is soon taken off, and 
arrested, on all sides, by those infinite mirrors, 
and reflexions of things, which it every where 
.meets with in the world of imitation. We are 
habituated to a survey of this secondary and 
derivative nature^ as presented in the admired 
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works of art^ through the entire coursfe of ow 
education. The Mnriting^ of the best poets are 
put into our hands^ to instruct us in the know- 
ledge of men and things^ as soon as ive arb 
capable of apprehending them. Nay, we are 
taught to lisp their veiy words ^ in our ten- 
derest infancy. Some quick and transient 
■glances we cannot chuse but cast, at times, 
on the phdenomena of living beauty; but its 
forms are rarely contemplated by us with dili- 
gence, but in these mirrors, which are the 
constant furniture of our schools and closets. 
And no wonder, were we even left to ourselves, 
that such should be our proper choice and 
determination. For, by the prodigious and 
almost magical operations of Juncy on original 
objedts, they even shew iairer, and are made 
to look more attractive, in these artificial re- 
presentations, than in their own rude and 
native aspects. Thus, by the united powers 
of discipline and inciination^ we are almost 
necessitated to see nature in the same lighty 
and to know her only in the dress, in which 
her happier suitors and favourites .first gave 
her to observation. 

The eflfect of this early bias of the mind, 
, which insensibly grows into the inveteracy of 
' h^bit, needs ftot be insisted on. When the 
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poet, thu^ tutored in the works of imitation, 
comes to address himself to invention, these 
familiar images, which he hath so often and 
80 fondly admired^ immediately step in and 
intercept his observation of their great originaL 
Or, if he has power to hold them off, and 
turn his eye directly on the primary object, 
he still inclines to view it only on that side apd 
in those lights, in which he has been accus- 
tomed to study it. Nor let it be said, that 
this is the infirmity/, only, of weak minds. It 
belongs to. our very natures, and the utmost 
vigour of genius is no security against it. Cus- 
tom, in this as in every thing else, moulds, at 
pleasure, the soft and ductile matter of a mi- 
nute spirit, and by degrees can even bend the 
elastic metal of the greatest. 

And if the force of habit can thus determine 
a writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be 
thought strange, that it should frequently carry 
him into resemblance, when himself perhaps 
is not aware of it. Great readers, who have 
their memories fraught with the stores of an- 
cient and modem poetry, unavoidably employ 
the sentiments, and sometimes the very words, 
' of other writers, without any distinct remem- 
brance of them, or so much as the suspicion 
of having seen them. At the least, their 
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genen^ cast of thinking or turn of expression 
will be much affected by them. For the most 
original writer as certainly "takes a tincture 
from the authors in which he has been most 
conversant ; as water, from the beds of earths 
or minerals^ it hath happened to run over. 
Especially such authors, as are studied and 
even got by heart by us in our early youth, 
leave a lasting impression, which is hardly 
ever effaced out of the mind. Hence a certain 
constraiiied and unoriginal air, in some degree 
or other, in every genius, throughly disciplined 
by a course of' learned education. Which, by 
the way, leads to a question, not very absurd 
in itself, however it may pass with most readers 
for paradoxical, viz. " fVhether the usual 
^^ forms of learning he not rather injurious to 
^^ the true poet, than really assisting to him?** 
It should 'seem to be so for a natural reason. 
For the faculty of invention^ as all our other 
powers, is much improved and strengthened 
by exercise. And gi^eat reading prevents this, 
by demanding the perpetual exercise of the 
memory. * Thus the mind becomes not only 
indisposed, but, for want of use, really un- 
qualified; to turn itself to other views, than 
such as habitual recollection easily presents to 
it. .And this, I am persuaded, hath been the 
^ase with many a fine genius, and especially 
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^th one of our own country^ ; who, as ap- 
pears from some original efforts in the sublime 
all^orical way, had no want of naturar talents 
for th^ greater poetry; which yet were so 
restrained and disabled by his constant and 
superstitious study of the old classics, that he 
was, in ikrt:, but a very ordinary poet. 

2. But were early habit of less power to 
incline the mind to imiiation, than it really is, 
yet the high hand of authority would compel 
it. For the first originals in the several jspecies 
of poetry, like the Autocthones of old, were 
deemed to have come into the world by a k|nd 
of miracle. Th^ were perfect prodigies, at 
least reputed. so by liie admiring multitude, 
from their first appearance. So that their au- 
thority, in a short time, became sacred; and' 
/succeeding writers were obliged, at the hazard 
pf their fame, and as they dreaded the charge 
of a presumptuous and prophane libertinism 
in poetry, to take them for their guides and 
models. Which is said even without the 
licence of a figure ; at teast of one of them ; 
. whom Cicero ^alls the Jimntain'^and origin of 
^11 DIVINE institutions^; and another, of elder 

« Mr. Addison. w Somn, S^ip. ii. e. 10, 
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9iskA more reverend estimation^ pronounces ti^ 
be a d'fi^^ xti) ^€al>y mqo^Tri$\ 

And what is here observe^ of ihe it^enee 
of these master spiilts, whom tiie admiration 
ef antiquity hath placed at the head of the 
poetic world, will, with some allowance, hoM 
also, of that of later, though less original 
Writers, whose Bncommqn -merits histve given 
them a distinguished rank in it - 



• 1 



S. Nexty (as it usually comes to pa^s in 
ether instances)- what was, at first, imposed by 
IhQ rigour of authority, soon grew respectable 
in itself, and wais chosen for \U own sake, as 
9. virtue^ which deserved no small commenda^ 
tion* For, when sober and enlightened criti- 
cism began to inspect, at leisure, these miracles 
of early invention, it presently acknowledged 
them for the bestj as well as the most ancient, 
poetic models, and accordingly recommended, 
or more properly enjoined them by. rule^ to 
the imitation of all ages. The effect of this 
criticism was clearly seen in the works of all 
succeeding poets in^ the same language. • But, 
when a new and different one was to be 

X VuATO, Jlcibiad. 
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fiju^nished with fv«sh models^ it hgcame much 
9i0re cqn9picttoi|$. For,, l^aides the same or 
1^ ^tUl .ji^gber v^o^ratiozi'iof their inventiow^ 
which tl^e 4i8tmce of place land time insensibly' 
pjl^ui^ed to them, th^ grace of naveltjfj which 
they would appear to have ia another Umgucnge^ 
was, r^Q^f a farther inducement to copy. tben>. 
Hence we find it to be the utmost pride of ^e 
J^xmoM writers^ wch I ntvean. as came the 
nearest to Ihem in the divinity of their genms, 
to follow the practioe, and emulate the virtqea, 
of t^e Qrediin. . .1 

• Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo pressi pede — 

says one of the best of those writers, who yet 
was oply treading in the footsteps of his Gre- 
cian masters. 

But another was less reserved, and seemed 
desirous of being taken notice of, as an express 
imitator^ without so much as laying in his 
claim to this sort of originality, in a new lan- 
guage — in multis versibus Virgilius fecit — non 
surripiendi causa, "sed palam imitandi, hoc 
animo ut vellet agnosci. S^n. Suasor^ iii. 

And, on the revival of these strts in later 
times and more barbarous languages, the same 
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spirit appeared again^ or rather superior h<>^ 
nours were paid to successful imitation. So 
that what a polite French writer declares on 
this hes^d is, how, become the fixed opinion of 
the learned in all countries. ^*^Cest mSihe 
^' donuer une grace a ses ouvrages, que de les 
^' omer de iragmens antiques. Ites vers d'Ho- 
" race et de Virgile bien traduits^ et'miii eh 
** oeuvre k propds dans un poeme Francois, y 
" font le m^me eftet que les statues antiques 
" font dans la gallerie de Versailles. Les lee-' 
^ teurs retrouvent avec plaisir, sous une noii- 
*[ velle forme, la p^nsee, qui leur plut autrefois 
"en Latin y." 

It should, further, be added, that this praise 
of borrowing from the originals of Greece and 
Rome is now extended to the imitation of great 
modern authors. Every body applauds this 
practice, where the imitation is of approved 
writers in different languages. And even in 
' the same languages, when this liberty is taken 
yvith the most ancient and venerable, it is not 
denied to have its grace and merit. 

4.' But, besides these several incitements, 
similarity ^ genius^ alone, will, almost ne- 

7 Re/lex, ntr ta Poe$^ et mr la Peini, torn, ii. 80. Par. 1746^ 
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eessarity detepmhoe n wrftef ia the studiiaM 
ewoldlicm of gome otlier. For, though it ib 
with iiui minds, \A9tY9^Jkc§^ of itien, tbat h^ 
two aM e^atCly mtki m e%^rT tmtjdte aNke; yet 
^ genetft) cast of tbeir genius, m well a» the 
Mrand turn of the countenanee, wiH fre^f^iently 
be very simitior fai dilfereHt person»« When 
two* siMh spiriitfr ai^oacb, they ran togethar 
mth MgtrnMS and tapicHfy : tlv« iiwfiBfiti^re 
bi|L6 ^ the mittd toward? imifkficfH l^emg row 
^mekmed by pca^m. Thn is chiely sarid m 
respect of that uniformity oi style and manner , 
whi<)h> wheaetw we observe it in two wrkars, 
we almost constantly clKirge to the accdirnt of 
imitatiam^ Indeed/ where the re^emblame 
iiolds to the last degree of mtfrnfen^s, or 
wfiere the peculiarities^ onty, of the moM 
me Uk^n, there is groufid enough for this mv^ 
|>icion. For every original genius, howerer 
gonsonant^ in the main, to any other, has stiQ 
some distinct marks and characfters of bis omij^ 
by which he may be distinguished; and to 
copy pemUgjd^ties, when tiiere is ik> appeari- 
«nee of ttie same original spirit, which gave 
Urth to them, is manifest afiectation. But 
the question is put of such, whose manner 
b«ith only a general, though strong, resem* 
bkffie^ to that of some other, and whose true 
genius is above the susf^on q| faQing^ into the 
VOL. II. a 
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ti*ap of wh^t Horace, happily calls, exemplar 
VITUS iMirABiLE. And of these it is perhaps 
jiiiSter tO'Say, that a previous .^rrespoodeuiy 
of character impaled to imitate, thaoi that 
imitation itself produced that correspondency 
of character. Atileast (which is all my.cea* 
cem;at present) it will be allowed to incUne 
a writer strongly ^ to. imitation; , smd, ;whece^ a 
congenial spirit appears to provoke him to it, 
a cs^ndid critic will not be forward to turn this 
circumstance to the dishonour of his ifmentmif 

5. Last;ly,: were every other consideration 
put of the way, yet, oftentimes, the very'na* 
ture of the poefsdheme would oblige bin* to 
9. diligent imitation- of preceding writers,/ I 
da not mean this of such subjects, as sygg^t 
^J)id produce a necessary conformity of.descrip- 
tioti, whether purposely intended or not. This 
hath been fully considered. But my meaning 
is, that, when the greater provinces of poetry 
jhftve been,' already, occupied, and its most 
interesting scenes exhausted ; or, rather, their 
application to the uses of poetry determined 
by great masters, it becomes, thenceforward, 
unavoidable for succeeding writers to draw 
from their sources. The law of probability 
exacts this at their hands ; and one may almost 
affirm, that to coptf them closely is to paint (iter 
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mature. I shall explain myself by an instance , 

OTttWO. 

With regard to, therehgious opinipns and 
ceremonies of ;ihe Pagan world, the writings 
of Homer,, it is said and very truly, were " the 
^* standard of private beliefs and the grand 
^^ directory of public worshi^^ Whatever 
libetty might have been taken with the rites 
,and gods of Paganiam. before his t^me, yet, 
when he had, givea an exact description of 
bothy and ,ha4 formed, to the satisfaction of 
all, the establi^ed religion into a kind of sj/s^ 
tern, succeeding poets were obliged, of course, 
to take their theology from him ; and cpuld no 
longer be thought to write justlj/ and, natu- 
rally of their Gods, than whilst their descrip* 
tions conformed to the authentic delineations 
of Homer. His relations, and even the.J?c- 
tionSy which his genius had raised on the 
popular creed of elder Paganism, were now 
the proper archetype of all religious repre- 
sentations., And to speak of these^ as given 
truly and or iginallt/, is, ; in effect, to say, that 
;they were borrowed or rather transcribed from 
the page of that poet. 

* Inquiry Motht L* and, W. of Homer, p. ^74. 
0,2 
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AxkA the same may be observed of kistaricat 
factSy as of religious traditions. For not 
unfrequently, where the subject is taken from 
atif hetitie Wstory, the aut'honty rf a preceding 
poet is so prevalent^ as to render any aocount 
of the matter improbable^ wMch is not 
fashioned and regulated aftet kis ideas. A 
succeeding writer is neither at liberty to rekttJ^ 
matters of feet, which no oiie thinkii credible^ 
nor to feign afresh for himself^ In this case> 
again, all that the ihost origiiial genius has tb 
do, is to imitate. We have been told that 
the second book of the Aeneis was translated 
from Pisander*. Another thinks, it was taken 
from the LITTLE; iLiAD^. Or, why confine 
him to either of these, when METRODORtJS, 
Syagrus, Hegesianax, Aratus, and others, 
wrote poems on the taking of Troy? But 
granting the poet (as is most likely) to havfe 
had these originals before him, what shall we 
infer from it ? Only this, that he took his 
principal fects and circumstanceis (as we see 
he was obliged to do for the sake of probabi- 
lity) from these writers. And why shduld 
this be thought a greater crime in tikn, thah 

• Macrobius^ v. Saturnat 

^ Inquiry into X. *fe. of Homer, p. 319. 
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in VoLVWHmmi w^ in }m favour fktw^ 
on this sulqeet, ivfttuiider tlie n$Qe8sity> w4 
for the same feason^ of coUeoti^g kus si^eQt^ 
fMtter from several po^ts^^i 

It foUovrS) firom tbes4 consuieratiofis^ that 
we cannot justify ourselves in thinking so 
hardly, as we commonly do> of the class of 
fmiUaiw9; which is, now, by the concurrence 
of various circumstances, become the necessary 
character of almost all poets. Nor let it be 
any concern to the true poet, that it is sp» 
For indtatisnsy when^ rtal and confessed, may 
still have their oierit ; nay, I presume to add, 
sometimes a greater merit, than th^ very ori^ 
ginals on which they are fiorme^ : Andt ^i^h 
the reader's leave (though I am h«tstening to a 
conclusion of this long discourse), { will detain 
him, one moment, with the re^soi^ pf (his 
opinion* 

After all the praises that are deservedly given 
to the novelty of a subject, or the beauty of 
designy the supreme merit of poetry, and that 
\ which more especially immortalizes the wnters 
of it, lies in the execution. It is thus that 

« Mem. dt VAcad, des Inscjript jrc torn. vi. p/445# 
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the poets of the Augurtan age hav€ not so 
J)r6iperly excelled, as discreditecl, al4 the pFO- 
ductiotis o^ their predecessors; and that those 
of the age of Louis XI V*^ not only bbstuire^ 
but will in process of time obliterate, the fame 
and memory of thfe elder French writers: Or, 
to see the effect of masterly execution* in single 
instances, hence it is, that LbciUus^ not only 
yields to Horace^ 'but would be /almost for- 
gotten by us, if it had not been- for the honour 
his imitator has done, him. And; nobody needs 
be told, the advantage which Pope is likely to 
have -over all our older satirists, excellent: as 
sbme of them are, and ' more entitled than 'be 
to the honour of being inventors- We have 
heV^, then, an established 'yiJrcf. . The. first 
essays of genius, though ever so -original, are 
overlooked ; while the later productions of . 
men, who had never risen to such, distinction 
but by means of the very originals they dis- 
grace, obtain the applause arid admiration of 
all ages. . / ; 

The solution of this Jiacfy so notorious, and, 
at the same time, so contrary, in appeamhc^, 
to the honours which men are' disposed to pay 
to original invention, will open the "mystery 
of that matter we are now considering* 
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" '^Hi^ ftctiltSesli' or,^ as i^e may almost * ^ehn 
th€!m> the magic powers, which ope the palace 
<lf eternity to great writers; are a ^njirmed 
judgment^ mdreiady invention. ' 

' . Now the ^rst is seen to most advanitage, in 
lelectingv oCit of all preceding stored, the par-' 
ticulars that are most suited to the nature ot 
a poet's work> and.the ends of poetry. When 
true genius ^has exhausted^ as it wiere,. .the 
various manner^^ in which a wprk of art may 
be conducted, and the various topics which 
may be employed to adorn it, judgment \p in 
tts province, or rather . sovereignty, when it 
deteifmines which of all these is to be preferred, 
and which neglected. In this sense, as well 
as others, it will be most true, Qubd artis pars 
magna contineatur imitdtione. 

Nay, by means of this discernment^ the very 
topic or method, which had no effect, or per- 
haps an ill one, under one management^ or ii\ 
one situation, shall charm every reader, in, 
another. And by force of jW^iw^ right, the 

copier shall almost lose his title, and become 

' *\i .. -. ••'> ' '.. .^ 

an mventor: 

. . •- • . ' ' 1 ' '■ ' 

.Ta^tum //esmeifid suKKiptis acceiE^trhoi)eQl*i9^^ 
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But imititioa, thougibit ^ve tMxkwtmip 
thie display of judgpieiity doe$ 4iot ^xdiide 4te 
ts;^4:»e ^ the x^ither lu^tjr^ miHmtks^^ Nayv ^ 
it requires theaaaort destnous, feiittps tiift 
most difficult, exertion of this feculty. For 
consider Imw Ibe <ase s%id9. WiiM.9re 
fi{K^ of an inu^o/or, we<do ^«t qpeak, jft tbe 
poet^sqr^ of . > • 

A (yarrea-flfMfitefl ^Reir, orws 'wfeo feeds 
OnEtgect^rts^ aMl 'tmttBlions -^^ 

hnt of one, who, in aiming to te like, con* 
tends also to .be .equal to His originaL Tp 
attain to this ej%$ality, it is not enough thfilt 
h^ select the Ibest of tibose sjtpjes 3^bic:h 9Xt 
ready prepared to his hand (for thus lie wowJ4 
be rather a skil^l borrower, tbftQ a successful 
imitator) ; but, in tath^ aojnething iroj» 
others, he must add much of his own: he 
must improve the eayfression, where it is 4^ 
fective or barely passable: he must throw fresh 
lights of fancy on a common image : Jie must 
strike out new hints from a vulgar ^mtiment^ 
Thxts^ Jie will complete his origmaj, whi^ he 
finds it imperfect j: he will supply its tmismns: 
he win emulate, or rather surpass, its hijghest 
heauties. Or, in despair of this last^-we shall 
find h^ i$iaif(g *« 4jftxt:iil frnxie; gtving u$ 
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aa \eqpiiiri4c9At m a h^mty of axiothter kind, 
whiieh yet be extracts from some latest inti* 
iMtioA of Iw^aujthor; ot^ where bi9 puq)ose 
n^uiref th^ v^ysanae repretents^Qn, giving 
It a jriew fyfm, perhi^s a nobler, by the tuni 
of bis sp^ksatimi;* 

. But all Ukis requires not ooly the truest 
judgment, but the most delicate operation of 
inventive genius. And, where they both meet 
m a: supreme degree^ we sometimes find an 
adfittfled original, not only excelled by his 
imiitator, but almost discredited. Of which, 
if th^KW^ soother, the sixth book of Vii^il^ 
I mean, taking it in the light of an ifmtatwn, 
is am imnortal instance. 

Tbtia much I could not forbear saying on 
themen^ of successful imitation. As, to tibe 
necemfy of the thing, hear the apology of a 
peat Poety for himself. ^{ All that is left us, 
*^ says this original writer, is to recommend 
^^ our productions by the imitation of the an- 
" dbents: ami it ivill be found true, that, in 
*^ every age, the highest character for sens« 
*^ and leaiwug has been obtained by those who 
^ luive been the most indebted to Idiem. For, 
** to say truth, whatever is very good sense, 
• '^ must have been common sense in all times; 
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" and what we call learning bbut -f be knoW« 
*' ledge of our predecessors. Therefore thejr 
*^ who say our thoughts are not our owti, be-' 
" cause ' they resemble the ancients, may a$ 
"well say, our faces are not our own, bebause 
*^ they are like our fathers : and indeed it is 
" very unreasonable, that people should expect 
". us to be scholars, and yet be angry to find 
* us so\'' ' 

He adds, *' I fairly confess, that I Imw 
^* served myself all I could by reading :^ where 
the good sense of the ^practice, is as cobspic^ous, 
as the ingenuity, so becoming the greatness 6i 
his character, in confessing it. For, when a 
writer, who, as we have seen, is driven by so 
many powerful motives to the imitation of pre- 
ceding models, revolts against them all, and 
determines, at any rate, to be original, nch 
thing can be expected butan aulcward istfaining 
in every thing. Improper' methtSd, forced 
conceits, and affected escpression, are the cer- 
tain issue of such obstinacy. The business ib 
- to be unlike ; and this he may very; possibly 
bcy but at the expence of graceful ease and 
true beauty. For he puts himself,' at • best,' 
into a convul^d, unnatural state; and it is 

^ . d Mr. Papers Preface to his Worksi.. . ' . 
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well^ if he be not foroed,. beside his pfeorpose^ 
to leoive common senscy as u^eil aft his thwdel^ 
behind ,him. - Like onp- who wbiild break 
loose' from an impedinient^ :whinh holds' him 
fast; the very endeavour to get clear io£: it 
tfafowr him into uneaiy attitudes^ . andiiwdfenf 
tointordonsi \ and, if he gain Ihis liberty at 
last, • it is by an effort, which carries him 
much furtherUhan the ^i9^# he would wish 
to stop. sit. .' 

And, that the reader iriay not susjfect me 
of asserting this without experience, let me 
exemplify what has been here said in the case 
of a very- eminent person, , who, with all jthe 
advantages of art ^nd. nature that iooukl be 
required to adofn the true poet, w:as ruined 
by this single ertor. The person I mean was 
Sir WiJ-Li AM D'A v^K ANT ; whose : Gondibert 
will remain a. 'perpetual monument of^ ^he 
mischiefs, « which must ever arise from -this 
affectation of originality in lettered and politr 
poets. 

The gre^t author, when he projected Uig 
plan of an heroic poem, was so far from in« 
tending to steer his course by examplcj that 
he sets out, in his preface, with upbraiding 
the followers of Homer, as a base and timoroti^ 
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tsesmoi coasters^ who would soi^ advientuns tp 
lumdi forth on the vast oceati of inventioo: 
F4»^^ speaking of this poet, he observed, ^^ that^ 
>fai^^8iBii marks. are chieA^ used to eoa&tef% 
^f mSi lerve not those who have the ambiti<m 
^^ of discoirerersy that hwe to aail. in Qatried 
^ seas ; so he hath radier proved a guide for 
^ diose, whose satisfied wtt will not inentuim 
^^'beyoiid the track of others; than to them, 
^^ who afiect a new and remote way of thinking; 
^ who esteem it a deficiency and meanness of 
^ mind, to- stay wA depend upon the authority 
^ «f example*/ 

And, afterwwds^ he professedljr m^^ his 
0wn mefit to consirt in ^^ an endeavour to lead 
*^ truth through unfrequented and new ways, 
^ and from the most remote shades ; by repre* 
^Vsenting nature, though not in an affected, 
^ yet in an unusual dress^/ These were the 
principles he went upon : let us now attend to 
tiie success of his endeavours. 

The METHOD of his work is defective in 
many tespecis. To instance in the two fol- 
lowing. Observing the large compass of tiie 

^ IM. to GoNaisBftT* p. 9. Loud. 1651j 4<«» 
MW4.P.J0. 
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^TtcieM epic^ for which ht savr no i^aie m 
nature^ and which^ he siq)pa9ed9 had been 

-4o]]owed merely ttom a blind deference to diie 
authority of ^bie ifirst model, he resoi^ to 
<x>ii8truct an faeroic poem (m ^ aarmvrer and, 
as he conceived, Juster plsoi of the dcapsiic 
poets* And, because it was their practice, for 
the purpose of rmking the passions by a close 
Mcelerated pbt, and for the ccHn^ensence of 
represemtathn, to condude dieir sd[>ject im 

^ve adt9, he ai^ts to restrain himself withm 
the san^ liioits. The eveirt was,- that, cutting 
liim^ff off, by this means, from the opportor 
nity of digressive ornaments, which contrHii^ 
so much to the pomp of the epic poetry; mkd, 
what is more essential, irom the advantage, of 
the most ^radc»l !and circumstantiated naira^ 
tioD, which gives an air of truth and reaiitg 
to the fable, he failed in accomplisliing the 
proper ^nd of this poem, admiration; jDrt>- 
duced by a grandeur of design and variety tif 
important incidents, and sustained by ali die 
eneig}r and lainute patiicularity of description. 

S. It was essential to the ancient ^4» to 
Yaise and etalt the fable by the interventk>a cf 
supernatural agency. This, again, the poet 
mistook for the prejudice of the affected imi- 
tators of Homer, ^^'who had so often led them 
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*^intp keaten and hell, tillj by conversation 
i^ with god3 and ghosts, .they sotnetimes de- 
*f prive' us of those natural probabilities ^ in 
*^ story, which are instructive to human lifes/ 
JHcre then he would needs be original; and :so, 
by recording only the^ affair^. of men, hath 
'feirly omitted a neces^^ary part of the epic plan, 
and that which, of all others, had given the 
greatest state and magnificence to its construe* 
tion. Yet here, to do him justice, one thing 
deserves our commendation. It had been ;the 
Way of the Italian romancers, who were at that 
time the best poets, to run very, much into 
tprodigy and enchantment. ** Not only to 
f^ exceed the worife, but also the possibility/ of 
" nature, they would have impenetraWe armors, 
"inchanted castles, invuhierable bodies, iron 
*'men, flying horses, and a thou^nd other 
:^* such things, which are easily feigned by 
" them that dare^." .These conceits, he rightly 
saw, had too slender.a foundation in.the serious 
^belief of his age to justify a relation of them. 
And had he only, dropped these, his condpct 
had been without blame. But, as it is the 
weakness of human nature, the observation of 
this extreme determined him to, the other, of 

. X .Pref. to GoKDiBEKx, p. 3. Load. 1651, 4^. 
^ h Answer to the Preface, p. 81. 
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«dmittiAg nothing, however weUe^tablished in 
the general opinion, thai yf^'^supermoturah. .^ 

; And as hei^ lie did too much^ so. in another 
respect, it may be obs^yed, he did tgo little. 
The romancers, before spoken of> had carried 
tiiieir notions of gallc^iy in prdif^fyKfe, as 
hi^ as* they had done those of preternatural 
agency , in their marvellous fictions. Yiet here 
tlus original genius, who was not to be held 
by the shackles of superstition, sufib^d him*^ 
self to be entrapped in the silken net of hve 
and honour. And so hath adopted, in his 
draught of characterSy that elevation of senti- 
ment which a change of manners could not but 
dispose the reader to regard as fantastic in. the 
Gothic romance, at the same time that he re* 
jected what had the truest grace in the ancient 
epic. Si sober intermixture of religion. 

The. execution of his poem was answerable 
to the general method. His sentiments are 
Aequently forced, and so tortured by an afiec'*r 
tation of wit, that every stanza hath the air of 
an epigram^ And the expression, inwhithhe 
cloaths them, is so quaint and figurative, as turn^j 
his description almost into a continued riddle. 

Such Wi^s the eiSEbct of a studious jafiectation 
qli originaUtp^ in a winter, who, /but for this 
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mifscondad, had been in the first ^tsxik of oor 
poets* His eiuieayour ivas to ke^ cfeaiv of th^ 
models^ in which his youth had been instructed^ 
and idiich he perfectly tmderstoodL AnA'in 
this indeed he succeeded. But the succmatort 
lum the possession ol^ vfiwt his large aoul ap- 
pears to hare been full of^ a true and p eiau mg i t 
glory; which hath ever arisen, and can mUf 
mae, from the unambitious simpKcftyof B$k> 
tore ; contemplated in her own proper fovw, 
or, by reflexion, in the feithftit mnvor of those 
very models^ he so mudi; dreaded. ' 

In short, from what hath been here adrimoed^ 
and ei^)ecia}Iy as confirmed by so nneoin g w a 
an instance, I think myself enttded ta comfi^ at 
once to this general conclusion, wfaficb diey, 
who have a comprehensive view of ^le hisCoiy 
of letters, in their several periods, and a just 
discernment to estimate their state in them, will 
hardly dispute with n^e, ^^ that, though miiny 
*^ causes concur to produce a thorough degene- 
** racy of taste in any country ; yet the princi'- 
*^paly ever, is, this anxious dread or mrrA* 

I TTON IN POLITE AND CULTIVATED WRrTBHS/^ 

And, if such be the case, among the other 
uses of this Essay, it may perhaps serve for a 
seasonable admonition to the poets of our time, 
ta reiinqniih their van hopes of originaHty, 
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and turii themselves to a stricter imitation of 
the best models. I say^ a seasonable admorii- 
Hon ; for the more polished a nation is, and 
the more generally these models are understood, 
the greater danger there is, as was now ob- 
served, of running into that worst of literary 
faults, affectation. But, ' to stimulate their 
endeavours to this practice, the judgment of 
the public should first be set right ; and their 
readers prepared to place a just value upon it. 
In this respect, too, I would willingly contri- 
bute, in some small degree, to the service of 
letters. For the poet, whosfe object is fame^ 
will always adapt himself to the humour of 
those, who confer it. And till the public taste 
be reduced, by sober criticism, to a just 
standard, strength of genius will only enable 
a writer to pervert it still further, by a tpo 
successful compliance with its vicious expec- 
tations. 
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DISSERTATION IV. 



ON 



THE MARKS OF IMITATION. 



TO MR. MASON, 



1 HAVE said, in the discourse on Poetical 
Imitation, *f that coincidencies of a certain 
*^ kind^ and in a certain degree, cannot fail to 
^^ convict a writer of Imitation*." You are cu- 
riousj my friend, to know what these coinci- 
dencies are, and have thought that an attempt 
to point them out woul<^ furnish an useful 
Supplement to what I have written on this 
subject. But the just execution of this design 
would require, besides a careful examination 
of the workings of the human mind, an exact 

* P. 214. 
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scrutiny of the most original and most imitative 
writers. And^ with all your partiality for me, 
can you^ in earnest, think me capable of fiil-^ 
filling the first of these conditions ; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, iat this time o* day, 
I can have the leisure to perform the other 9 
My younger years, indeed, have been spent in 
turning over those authors which young men are 
most fond of; and among these I will not dis- 
own that the Poets of ancient and moderh fame 
have had their full share in my affection. But 
you, who love me so well, would not wish 
me to pass more of my life in these flowery 
regions; which though you may yet wandef 
in without ofience, and the rather as you 
wander in them with so pure a mind and to so 
moral a purpose, there seems no deeemt pre- 
tence for me to loiter in them any longer. 

Yet in saying this I would not be thought^ 
to assume that severe chara<^er; which, though 
sometimes the garb joi reason^ is ofto^r, I 
believe, the mask of dulness, or of SQiqething 
worse. N03 I am too sensible to the charoMy 
fkay to the uses of your profession, to effect ai 
coifteaipt £or it. The great Roman s^id W^el], 
Ha&)4ttudia adoUscentiam ^IwU ; se»ectut$m 
ohlectant^ We make a full meal of them in 
our youth. And no plnlosophy requires so 
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peifeet % iiiQrti&3J|ti<m M th$tt we flhcMiM IvhoUy 
absttin from t^m. in our rip^ y^m. But 
should we invert the ohsenration; and take 
tbU Wfht foQ4 not ns th^ refrfiphmm^t only, but 
M the proper. ffoiimAmefi^ of Age; $wk t 
^m9 w QiQ^ro% I am i^fraidi wpuld he 
wanting, and n^t easily found, to juBtify the 
imctice. 

" Jm us own thep, on a greater authority thati 
Bin, ^^Tbat every thing is beautifiil in itt 
^^ feaaon/* The Spring hath iU iuds and 
blossoms i But, as the year runs on, you are 
not difpleaped, perhaps, to see them fell di^s 
and would qertainly he disappointed not to findi 
them, in due time, succeeded hy those mellow 
h^nging^y the poet somewhere speaks of* 

I qould alledge still g;ravar reasons. But I 
would only say, in one word, that your friend 
has had his share in these amusements. I may 
recollect with pleasure^ but must pwer live 
over again 

Pieriosque dies, et amantes carmina somnos. 

Yet something, you insist, is to he done; and, 
if it amount to no more than a specimen or 
slight sketch, such as my memory, or the few 
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notes I have by me, would jfurnish, the design^ 
you think, is nqt totally to be relinquished. 

I understand the danger of gratifying you oii 
these terms* Yet, whatever it be, I have no 
power to excuse myself from any attempt, by 
which, you tell me at least, I 'may be able to 
gratify you. I will do my best, then, to draxf 
together such observations, as I have sometimes 
thought, in reading the poets, most material 
for the certain discovery of Imitations. And 
I address them to you, not only as you are 
the properest judge of the subject; you, who 
understand so well in what manner the Poets 
are us'd to imitate each other, and who your- 
lielf so finely imitate the best of them ; But as 
I would give you this small proof of my aflec- 
tion, and have perhaps the ambition of pub- 
lishing to the world in this way the entire 
friendship, that subsists between us. 

You tell me I have not succeeded amiss in 
explaining the difficulfy of detecting Imitct* 
tions* The materials of poetry, you own, lie 
so much in common amongst all writers, and < 
the seteral ways of employing them are so much 
Under the controul of common sens^, that 
writings will in many respects ' be similar^ 
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where there is no thought or design of Imi- 
tating, I take advantage of this concession 
to conchide from it, That we can seldom pro- 
nounce with certainty of Imitations without 
€ome external proof to assist us in the disco- 
very. You will understand me to mean - by 
these external proofs^ the previous knowledge 
we have, from considerations not respecting 
^he Nature of the work itself, of the writer's 
ability or inducements to imitate. Our first 
enquiry, then, will be, concerning the ^ge, 
Character^ and Education of the supposed 
Imitator. 

. We can determine vyith little certainty, how 
far the principal Greek writers have been in- 
•debted to Imitation. We trace the waters of 
Helicon no higher than to their source. And 
we acquiesce, with reason, in the device of 
the old painter, ypu knpw of, who somewhal: 
rudely indeed, but not absurdly, drew the 
figure pf Homer with a fountain streaming 
put pf hi? mouth, and the pther poets watering 
at it. 

Hither, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light ' 

Thfe Greek writers then were, or, for any 
thing we can say, might be Original. ' 
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But we Q9Xk mrely affirm thi$ of Any otiber. 
^nd tba reason is plain. When t t^fte ft^ 
letters prevailed in any country, if it arosf rt 
first from the efforts of original thinkings it 
was immediately cherished and cultivated by 
the study of the old writers. You »^ too wdl 
ficquaiated with the progress of anci^t and 
modem wit to doubt of this fact. Rome adorn^ 
itself in the spoils of Greece. And bpth M- 
isiited in dressing up the later European poetry. 
What else do you find in the Italian or French 
,Wita,' but the old matter^ worked overagtin; 
only presented to us in a new form, and em- 
bellished perhaps with a conceit or two of 
'mere modem invention } 

But the English, you say, or rather, your 
fcmdness for your Masters leads you to sup- 
pose, are originri thinkers. Tis true. Nature 
has taken a pleasure to shew us what she could 
do, by the production of one Prodigy, But 
the rest are what we admire them for, net 
indeed without Genius, perhaps with a lai^^er 
share of it than has fallen to the lot of others, 
yet directly and chiefly by tha discipline of art 
and the helps of imitation* 

. The golden times of the English Poetry 
were, undoubtedly^ the reigns of Our two 
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Queens. lavimtion was at its haiglit, in the one # 
tod Correctnest^ in the others In hoth, the mmn* 
wn oi a court refiu'd^ without either brwkifig 
or corrupting the spirit of our poete. But do 
jrott forget that £uzabeth read Greek and 
Latin almost as easily as our Vroikuon ? And 
oali jrou doubt that what she kneir so wdi^ 
urould be knovn^ admired^ and imitated hy 
every other ? • Or say, that the writers of her 
time were, some of them, ignorant enough of 
4)be ^WJie^ kngaages to be inventors; can you 
suf^se, irom what you know of the fiishicm 
Df ths^ age, that their fancies wotiid not vbe 
sprinkled^ and their wits refreshed by the 
of the Italian poetry ? 



I aearcdy need say a wofxl of our othei 
Queen, whose reign was nnqnefstionably the 
sera of ckssici imitation and* of classic taste. 
Even they, who had never been as hr as 
Greece or Italy, to warm their imaginations 
or stock their memories, might do both to a 
tolerable degree in France; which, though it 
Inywed to our country's arms, had almost the 
ascendant in point of letters. 

i mention these things only to put you in 
Mind that hardly <me of our poets has been in 
« eondition todo without^ ^r certainly be abore. 
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the suspicion of learned imitation* And the 
observation is so true, that even in this our 
age, when good letters, they say, are departing 
from us, the Greek or Roman stamp is still 
visible in every work of genius, that has taken 
with the pubUc. Do you think one needed to 
be told in the title-page, that a late Drama, 
or some later Od£s were formed on the ancient 
model? 

The drift of all this, you will say, is to over- 
turn the former discourse ; for that now I pre- 
tend, every degree of likeness to a preceding 
writer is an argument of imitation. Rather, 
if you please, conclude that, in ray opinion, 
every degree of likeness is exposed to the sus- 
picion of imitation. To convert this suspicion 
into a proof, it is not enough to say, that a 
writer migfity but that his circumstances make 
it plain or probable at least, that he did^ imi- 
tate. 

Of. these circumstances then, the [first I 
should think deserving our attention, is the 
AGE in which the writer lived. One should 
know if it were an age addicted to much study, 
and in which it was creditable for the best 
writers to make a shew of their reading. Such 
especially was the age succeeding to that me- 
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tnorable *«ra, the revival of letters in these 
western countries. The fashion of -the time 
was to interweave as much of ancient wit as 
possible in every new work. Writers were so 
far from affecting to think and speak in their 
own way, that it was their pride to make the 
admired ancient think and speak for them* 
This humour continued very long, and in 
some sort even still continues : with this dif-^ 
ference indeed, that, then, the ancients were 
introduced to do the honours, since, to do the 
drudgery of the entertainment. But several 
causes' conspired to carry it to its height in 
England about the beginning of the last cen^ 
tury. You maybe sure, then, the writers of 
that period abound in imitations. The best 
poets boasted of them, as their sovereign excel- 
lence. And you will easily credit, for instance, 
that B. Jonson was a servile imitator, when 
you find him on so many occasions little better 
than a painful translator. 

I foresee the occasion I shall have, in the 
course of this letter, to weary you with cita- 
tions: and would not therefore go out of my 
way for them. Yet, amidst a thousand in- 
stances of' this sort in Jonson, the following, 
I fancy, will entertain you. The Latin verses, 
you know, are of Catullus. 
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Utfios in Bep6n sefretus naseitur hofti§^ 
. Ignotus pecori, ntiUo convulsuft arttro^ 

Quern mulcetit B.wnt, firmat so)^ edacat imber^ 
' Multi ilium pueri^ imiltae optavem paelle. 

Idem, quum tenut carptusr defldruit unguis 

Nulli ilium pueri^ nuUae optavere puellse. 

It came in Jonson*s way^ in one of his masks^ 

. to translate this passage ; and observe with 

'what industry he has secured the sense^ while 

the spirit of his author escapes him. ' 

Look, how a flower that clo«e in close* grdws^ 
Hid from rude eattle, bruised with no plow». 
Which th' air doth stroke, sun Mrengthen^ 

ihow*rs shoot bigbV^ 
It many youtb»> and many maid» desire; 
The same^ when cropt by cruel liand> it wi* 

therM, 
No youths at all^ no maidens havedesir'd. 

— :It was not thus, you remember, that Ari* 
osto and Pope have translated these fine verses. 
But to return to our purpose : 

To this consideration of the Age of a writeri 
you may add, if you please, that of his Eotr- 
CATiON. Though it might not, in general, be 
the feshion to affect learning, the habits ac- 
qtiired by a particular writer might dispose 
him to do so. What was less esteemed by the 
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entllQBitsts of Milton's time (of whidi however 
he himself wits one of the greatest) than pro« 
phane or indeed any kind of learning ? Yet we, 
who know that his youth was spent in. the 
study of the best writers in every language^ 
want but little evidence to convince us that his 
great genius did not disdain to stoop to imita- 
tion. You assent^ I dare say^ to Dryden*0 
compliment^ though it be an invidious one, 
^^That no man has so copioudy translated 
^^ Homer's Grecisms, and the Latiti elegancies 
*^ of Virgil/* Nay, don't you remember, the 
other day, that we were half of a mind to give 
him up for a shameless plagiary, chiefly because 
we were sure he had been a great reader. 

But no good writer, it will be said, has 
flourished out of a learned age, or at least 
without some tincture of learning. It may b« 
so. Yet every writer is not disposed to make 
the most of these advantages. What if we pay 
some regard then to the charaCTee of the 
writer? A poet, enamoured of himself, and 
who sets up for a great inventive genius, thinks 
miich to profit by the sense of his predecessors, 
and evto when he steals, takes care to dissemble 
his thefts^ and to conceal them as much as pos- 
sible. You know I have instanced in such a 
poet in Sir IVilliain D'Avenant. . In detectings 
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the imitations of such a writer^ one nAist then 
proceed with some caution. But what . if our 
concern be with one, whose modesty leads him 
to -revere the sense and even ,the expression of 
approved authors^ whose taste enables him to 
select the finest passages in their works, and 
whose judgment determines him to make a free 
use of them ? Suppose we know all this from 
common fame, and even from his own con- 
fession; would you scruple to call that an zmi- 
tation in him, which in the other might have 
passed for resemblance only ? 

As the character is amiable, you will be 
pleased to hear me own, therfe are many mo- 
dern poets to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the 
first that occurred to my thoughts was Mr. 
Addison. But the observation holds of others, 
and of owe, in particular, yery much his supe- 
rior in true genius. I know not whether you 
agree .with me, that the famous line in the 
Essay on Man ; 

" An honest man*s the noblest work of God, 

is taken from Plato's, Tlavrcop Upcorarou e^iv 
av^^wTTog ayctBog. But I am sure you will 
that the still more famous lines, which shallot¥ 
men repeat without understanding, 
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*^ Fof modes of Paith let graceless zealots light, 
"His, carft be wrong whose life b in th6 
right:" • 

are but copied, though with vast improvement 
in the force and turn of expression* from the 
excellent and, let it be no disparagement to 
him to say, from the orthodox Mr. (Rowley. 
The poet is speaking of his friiend Crashaw. 

" His Faith perhaps, in some nice tenets might 
" Be wrong J his life, Fm.amre, .was in the 
right.'' 

Mr. Pop6, who fouiid himself in the same 
circumstances with Crashaw, and had sufiered 
no doubt from the like unchantal>le construc- 
tions of graceless keat, was very naturally 
tempted to adopt this candid sentiment, and 
to give* it the further heightening of his own 
spirited expression. 

Let us see then how far we afe got in this 
inquiry. We may siiy of the old Latin poets, 
that they all came out of the Greek schools. 
Jt is as true of the moderns in this part of the 
world, that they, in general, have had their 
breeding in both the Greek and Latin. But 
when the question is of any particular Writer, 
how for and in what instances you may presum€|^ 

. VOL. II. - s 
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Oil l^i$ l|?i]^ a prdE^sMsqi ixi^itator^ much vniA 
d^pd on t^ cejrtain kno^led|ge yoyi have of 
his Age, Education, and CharActer^ When 
all these circumstanoes meet in one man, as 
they have done in others^ but in none perhaps 
so eminently as in B. Jonson, wherever you 
find an acknowledged likeness, you will do 
him no injustice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this^ you say, obmes very mucli short 
of what yon require of me. You want me to 
specify those peculiar considerations, and even 
to reduce them into rule, from which oh^ ipay 
be a^thoris^ in any instanpe to pronounce of 
imitations. It is not enou^h^ ypu pret^Dd^ tp 
s^y of any passage in a ^^elebrated ppet, that it 
most probably w^i^ taken from some other. Iq 
your extreme jeatoiisy for the credit of your 
order, you call upon me to shew the distinct 
marks which convict him of this commerce. 

In a wofd, Yoi; require me toj turn to tlio 
poets ; to gather s^ number of those p^iss^^s I 
call Imitations ; and to point to the circuwr 
stance^ in each th?it prove them to be so. I 
attend ypu^ with pleasure in this. aimjisinj| 
sea;:ch^ It is no( material, I sui^o^^j that we 
observe any strict method in our rawUiugyf- 
And yet we will hot wholly neglect it. 
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Perhaps then we shaU find un4oubtf^d iftfofkd 
of Imitotiony both in the Sfi)^7!iiia^i;j apd 
Expression of great writers. 

To begitt with wch oonMderatipns as^ use 

most GENERAL^ c ■ 

I. An identity of the subject-i^tter of 
poetry is no sure evidence of Imitation : and 
least of all^ perhaps^ in natural description. 
Yet where the local pecuHaritiea of na^ur^ ^ re 
to be described^ there an exact qonformityiof 
the matter will evince an imitation. 

Descriptive poets have ever been fbiid* 6f 
lavishing all the riches' of thefr ftincy oh'tlfe 
Spring.^. But the appearances of this jfrimf of 
the if ear are so diversified with the climate^ 
that descriptions of it^ if taken directly from 
nature, must needs be very <£ffer^nt. This 
Greek and Latin, and, since them, ■ the Pro- 
yencial poets, when they insist, as they always 
do, on the indulgent softness of this season, its 
getml dews ^nd Jos fering hreeze^s^ speak no* 
fhing but what i^ agreeable to their own expe- 
dience and feeling. 

It ver; et Venus; et Veneris praenuntius anti 
Pinnittat gttditifr %f^3r^ : 
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' Flora qiiibus mater praespergens ^ntfe viat 

Gunffta colttibus egregiis et odcn^ibus opplet. 
,• --•..• - . .-'•.., ''I 
Venus, or the spirit of love, is represented 
fby those poets!. as brooding o'er this delicious 
reason; 

Rura foecundat voluptas : rura Vekerem sen- 

tiunt. 
Ipsa gemmas pufpurantem pingit annuiifi flor?- 

bus: 
Ipsa surgentis papillas de Favoni spiritu ^ 
' Urguet in toros tepentes;'ipsa roris lucidi', &c. 

and a great deal more to the 4same purpose, 
-wl^icb eyeiy one recollects in the old classic 
jand^ip the Prpvencial poets, 

Buit when we hpar this . language from the 
more Northern,, arid particularly our English 
bands, who perhaps are shivermg with the 
Blasts of the North-east, at the very time fh^ir 
imagination wpuW warn^ itself with these no* 
tions, one is certain this cannot be the effect 
of ebservatiofij but of a spprtful fancy ; en- 
chanted by the native loveliness of these exotic 
images, and charmed by the secret insensible 
power of tmi/a/ton. 
'. / .«..-.' ' .* . 

Andito^hew tha^certaitity of thifk<^niilu8im> 
Shalosspear, we may jpb^erve, wholiad none of 
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tbW classical or Proyehcial ' bias / on -. his* miii4^ 
always describes, not a Grtek^ or/ Italimiy w 
Provencial, but an English Spring; where wc 
meet with maiiy unamiable^ charaoters ; jiid^ 
ainong the rest, instead of Zephyr oriFaiscMoitisi 
ii9^e have the bleak Nortbr^Uit, that nips the 
hlo^mmg infants of :tks, Spring J ^ . -. 

Botf there are. o&er obvioui examples.- Jh 
Crann^er's pmphettc speedb, . at the ehd\of 
}l£NKY VIIL when the poet makes him say of 
Queen Elizabeth, that, 

** in her days ev^jy man shalleat with safety 
' ^* Under his own vine what he plants." 

and of King James, that, 

**' He shall flourish, 
'^ And, like a mountain Cedar, reach his 

** branches. 

I 

^* To all the plains about him"-r^ 

It is easy to see that his Vine and Cedar are 
not of English growth, but transplanted from 
Judaea. I do not mention this as an impro- 
priety in the poet, who, fur the greater solem- 
nity of his prediction, and even from a prin- 
ciple of decorum, makes his Arch-bishop fetch 
his imagery from Scripture. I only take no-, 
tice of it as a certain argument that the imagery. 
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ita» not his owo^ that is^ not ^gested by hit 
D(Wi9^ obsdf vstioii of tiatare* 

The oMe ydtt see, in these insttnees, is ^ 
tflsme as if an English lasidskip-painter should 
dliooae to decondae his Scene with an ItaliMi 
sky. The Ccmnoisseiir would say, he had 
copied this particular from Titian^ and not 
frdm .Nature. I presume then to gke it Ibr a 
eertain note of Imitation, ivhm the propertiei 
^ one cUnie are giMn to another^ 

II. You will draw the same conclusion* 
whenever you find *^ The Genius of one peaple 
given to another.*' 



€( 



I. Plautus givet tts the following true pic- 
tuile of the Git^ manners : 

— In hominum aetate multa eveniunt hujus- 

modi— ^ 
Irae. int£rv^niunt, redeunt itirsum in gratiam. 
Veruiii ira^ siquae fdrt^ eveniunt bi\)UsiOodi, 
Inter e^ rursum si reventum in grsitiam est^ 
1^1$ tanto amiei sunt inter se, qu^m prius. 

AmphYt. A' Ui. S. 2. 

Yon are better aQi)ttainted with the modmi 
Italian writers than I am; buji; if ever you find 
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9lhf of ttiein tmnsferriiig thlg placability of 
teih|iet mte ah ciilogy of his countiytneil, 
conclade withbtit hesitation, that the sentltiient 
is taken. 

f . The late Editor of Jonsotfs wofks ob- 
setves very Well the impropriety of leairitig ^ 
trait of Italian manners in his Every man in 
his hutnour, when he fitted np that Play with 
£tiigKsh <ehar^ters. Had the sc^ne been laid 
€»riginalfy ill England, and that trUit been 
given lis, it had convicted the poet of Imitation. 

^^. This attention to the getrius of a people 
will sometimes shew you, that the Jarm of 
eompo^ition, as well as particular sentiments, 
comes from Imitation. An instance occurs to 
me as I am writing. The Greeks, you know, 
were great harangners. So were the ancient 
Romans, but in ^ less degree. One is not 
surprized therefore thart their historians abound 
in set s^peeehes; which, in their hands, be- 
come the finest parts of their works. But wheiK 
you find modem writers indulging in this 
pract}ce of speech-making, you may guess 
from what source the habit is derived. Would 
Machiavel> for instance, as little of a Scholar 
asi th^ say, be was, have adorned his tM 
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history of Florence with so many'harangues^ 
if the classical bia^^, imperceptibly, it may be^ 
to himself^ h^d not hung on hh mind ? 

Another example is remarkable. You have 
sometimes wondered how it has come to pass 
that the mod|ems delight so much in dialague^ 
writing, and yet that so very few have suc- 
ceeded in it. The proper answer to the first 
part of your enquiry will go some way towards 
giving you satisfajctipq as to the last. The 
practice i$ not original^ has no foundation ii> 
the manners of modern times. It arose from 
the excellence of the Gredc and Roman dia- 
logues^ which was the usual fonn in which the 
ancients chose to deliver their sentiments on 
any subject* 

Still another instance comes in my way. 
How happened it^ one may ask^ thftt Sir 
J^HiLiP Sydney in his Arcadia^ and afterwards 
Spenser, in his Fairy Queen, observed so lin- 
natuial a conduct in those works ; in which 
the Story proceeds, as it were, by snatches, 
and with continual interruptions ? How was the 
good sense of those writers, so conversant besides 
in the best models of antiquity, seduced into, 
this preposterous method ? . The answer, na 
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doubt, is, that they were copying the design, 
or disorder rather, of Ario^to, the dvouritd 
poet of that time. 

IIL Qf near akin to this contrariety to the 
genius of u people is another mark which z 
•careful reader will observe '^ in the repi^senta^ 
^' tion of certain Te;n£ts, different from those 
^' which prevail in a writer's country or time.^ 

I. We seldom are able to fasten an imita-, 
tion, with certainty, on such a writer as 
Shakespear. Sometimes we are, but never to 
so much advantage as when he happens to 
forget himself in this respect. When Claudio, 
in Measure for Measure^ pleads for his life in 
that famous speech. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lye in cold obstruction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 
And blown with restless violence about 
The pendant world — 

Jt is plain that these are not the Sentiments 
which any man entertained of Death in the 
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ih*iter^« ^e 6t in that tf the spelikd-. Wii «« 
ift this passage a Dfiktute of ChHstkkn and 
Pagan ideas ; all of them very sttse^ptfble <Jf 
poeticat ornament^ and conducive to the argu- 
ttient of the Scene; btrt such Ai Sh8il:e6|)ear 
had never dreaint of but for Virgirs Pbtddid 
hell; where, as wc read, 

aliae paiiduntur inane!( 
Suspensae ad ventos : aliis sub^rgite vasto^ 
Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igoi. 

Virg. 1. vi. 

^. A prodigiously fine passage in Milton 
may furnish another example of this sort, 

W^henLoat 
By unchast looks, loose gestures^ and foul talk^ 
But most by lewd and lavish act of Sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, ' 
The soul grows clotted by contain, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, tilt she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
Suchare those thick andgloomy-shadows damp^ 
Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres. 
Lingering, and sitting by a new-made grave^ 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov*d. 
And linkt itself by carnal sensuality 
To a, degenerate and <fegfaded state. 

3iash cft Lttdhw Casile. 
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This philosophy ot imbruted souk beieomiiig 
thick shadows is so remote from any ideas en- 
tertained at present of the eflbcts of Siti^ and 
at the same time is so agreeable to the notions 
of Plato (a double favourite of Milton, for his 
own sake, and for the sake of his being a 
&voorite Ivith his Italian Masters), that there 
is not the least question of its being takteii from 
the Phaepo. 

TH T0i«5ri} 4^u;p$ ^ffonrai re ka\ w'XMereu 
vroXiy $\g rhu ipari^ rvirw, ^&S*p rS a$iiSg ri 
^a\ adif, zsip) rk iMfrjfiarct xai tsg rip^g xit7\.}ih' 

(fMT&orfAara, oUl «rii^(;^oyrfti ai roioiSrai ^)(oA 

There b no wonder,^ now one^ sees the ibmn 
tain Milton drew from, that, in admiration of 
this poetical phibsopby (which nourish^ tba 
fine spirits of that time, though it cwrapted 
some), he should make the other speaker ift 
iSie scene cry out^ as in a fit of extasy, 

How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as 4ull fools suppose^i 

But musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets^ 

Where no crude surfeit reigns-^ 

The very ideas which Lord Shaftesbury has 
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employ^ in his encomiuttis oft the Platonic 
philosc^y ) and the very: language which X>t. 
Hbnry More would have used, if be had 
known to i^xpress bimseI£«o soberly. 

3. Having said so 'tnuch of Plato, whom the 
Italian waters have helped to make known to 
psj^ let me^ jupt observe one things ti> our pre- 
sent purpose, of those Italian waiters them- 
selves. One of their peculiarities, and almost 
the first that strikes us^ is. a certain sublifne 
mystical air whidi runs through all their fie- 
tioosv Wte.find them a sort of philosophical 
fanatics, indulging themselves in strai^e con-n 
ceits. ^^ concerning the Soulj the chiming of 
** celestial orbsy and presiding Syrem.'* One 
may tell by these marks, that they doted on 
the t fancies of Plato; if we. had not, besides, 
direct evidence for this conclusion. Tassoi 
says of himself, and he applauds the same 
thing in Petrarch, " Lessi gik tutteFopere dif 
^^ Platone^. ^ mi rimassero molti seiiii nelb; 
^ menta delb sua dottrina.'* I take these 
words from Menage, who has much more to 
the same purpose^ in his elegant observations . 
on the Ainintas of this poet. 

One sees then where Milton had been for 
that imagery in tlie Arcades^ 
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thenKatenI 

' To*the celestial Syrens' harmony, 
TPhat^it upon the nine enfolded spheres 
And sing to those that hold the yitftl sbeats. 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 

' On which the fate of Gods and men Is woundL 

The best comment on these verses is a pas- 
sage in the x<^ Book of Plato's Republic, wiiiare 
this whole system,' of Syrens quiring to ike 
Jutes f is explained or rather delivered. 

IV. We have seen a Mark o( Imitation, iti 
the allusion of writers to certain strange, and 
foreign tenets of philosophy. The observation 
may be extended to all those passages (which 
are innumerable in our poets) that allude to 
the rites, customs, langvtag^, and theology o^ 
Paganism. 

It is true, indeed, this Species of Imitatiou 
is not that which is, properly, the subject of 
this Letter. The most original writer is at- 
lo'^ed to furnish himself with poetical ideas 
from .all quarters. And the management of 
learned Allusion is to be regarded, perhaps, as 
^neof the nicest offices of Invention* Yet it 
may be useful to see from what sources a great 
-poet derives hi^ materials; and the nither>,«i 
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this detection will semetimes account for th^ 
manner in which he disposes of them. How* 
ever> I will but detain you with a remark or 
two on this, class of Imitations. 

h I observe^ that even Shakespear himself 
abounds in learned Allusions. How he came 
by theip^ is another question ; though not so 
difficult to be answered^ you know, as som^ 
have imagined. They, who are in such asto- 
nishment at the learning of Shakespe^^ besid^ 
that they certainly carry the notion of his illi-* 
t^ilEicy too &f, forget that the Ptgan imagery 
vfm &miliar to all the po^ts of his time-^-r- 
that ai>undance of this sort of learning was to 
be picked up from ahnost every English booki 
be could take into his hands-^that many of 
the best writers in Greek and Latin had been 
translated into English— that his conversatiofi 
lay among the most learned, that is, the most 
paganized poets of his age — but above all, that, 
if be had never looked into books, or conversed 
with bookish men, he might have learned 
ahnost all the secrets of paganism (so far> I 
inean, as a poet bad any use of th^m) from 
tiie Masks of B, Jonsoa; contrived by tbfit 
pocft with so pedantiesd sok eicactness, that one 
it ready to take them for lectures and illpstr«r 
^ns on. the ancient teaming, rathiesr (bait 
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.•e}Ppca$e9 of npod^ra wit. The taste of 1^ age^ 
I9uch <levot^ to emdi^io^, and still 9iore> the 
taite of the Prioc^s, for wboD^ be writ» ga^ef 
prodigious vogue to these unaatural exhibitioiUH 
And the knowledge of antiquity, requieite to 
succeed in them, was, I imagine, the reason 
Ijj^a^ S^keiGnpear W:as not overrfood to try his 
hwd at ibpsfi el^rate trifles; \ Once indeed 
fae di4, and with rach wccess as to disgrace 
the very best things of this kind we find in 
Jonson. The short Mask in the Tempest is 
^ted up with a classical exactness. But its 
chief meijit lies in the beauty of the Shew, and 
the richness of the poetry. Shakespear was gi9 
sensible, of his Superiorly, that he could not 
help exulting a little upon it, where h^ makes 
Ferdinand say. 

This i$ a most migestic Vision, and 
Harmonious charming Lays--^ 

Tis^ triie, another Poet, who possessed a 
ipreat part of Shakespear's genius and all Jion-. 
son's learning, has carried tWs courtly enter- 
tainment to its bst perfection. But the Mask 
at Ludhw Castle, was, in some measure^ owiuff 
to thejfiii/y Scenes of his Predecessor; who 
chose this province of Tradition, not onIya$ 
most suitable tg the wildness of his vast creative 
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imagination, but as the safest for his unlettered 
Muse to walk in. For here he had much^ yoU 
knoWy to expect from the popular credulity; 
and nothing to fear from the classic superatittoti 
of that time* 

2. it Were endless to apply this note of 
imitation to other poets confessedly learned* 
Yet one instance is curious enough to be just 
mentioned. 

Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on the 
victory over the Dutch on June 3, 1665^ has 
the following lines ; 

His flight towVds heav*n th' aspiring Belgiax 

took; 
But fell, like Phaeton, with thunder strook : 
From vaster hopes than his,, he seemM to fall. 
That durst attempt the British Admiral t 
From her broadsides a ruder flame is thrown, 
Tlhan from the fiery chariot of the Sun : 
Taat, bears the radiant ensicSn or the day^ 
And She, the flag that governs in the Sea. 

He is comparing the British AdmiraVs Sliip to 
the Chariot of the Sun. You smile at the 
quaintness of the conceit, and the ridicule he 
ialls into, in explaining it. But that is not 
the question at present. The latter, he days. 
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hikri ^ t^eikkt mdgn 0/ the iay: The 
'i^h^] fkf ^fOign ^ nw»l dinmwk. We 
understand hcrir propwljr the EngU^ Flag n 
here denominated. But what is that other 
Ensign P The ^?i itself, it vAW be said. 
tint who^ ii^ diar days, eV^er exjohressed tte Sun 
by dticb aperi^tltsis? The image i$ app^ 
t^n^ aH[t)<|tii?, Md Msrily exfihinxd by tho^ 
whb kfeM)w fKM'ftiktieiidy tlte Sun w^sf €ati^ 
monly emblelNitfc^'by >a^fte^ e/t tadmie 
Jigure; nay, that such a figure was placed 
a^$ ih ^MiBnsi§f^^ o«6r th^SmfC» ekOfiai^er, 
2t» we mttf ^s#d ift t^preseiM&tkms of tbkr sort ^ 

fWth 4liiis €^}gte«il tben» Mr. Wa^lor'^ inne 
g«yy w^ mft^Htffy ttlidit; arid it is^ psop^ 
ft^kld invthi^ fikd^ i^t^ hm is 9ptedi:i«ig 
6f the Ckatim ^ the Shm^ md Plux9tofis 
fdU tffm Hi Biftf 1^ rewiove ali doubt m the 
case, w& <^i^ e^€W p6^ to the very passage of 
a Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller had in his 
eye,' 6r'railie*^ transl&te^. 

Frdpterei noctes fiiberno tempore longas 
Cessavit, diim veniat radiatum insigne diei. 

Lucr. I. V. 698. 

liili^V ychi <ee, t^ poetV aH«iHQii to ^ dks^ 
idfiCT fete M w fc^ ithe di^oov^y of \k^ vei^ 
VOL.. 11. T 
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passage from which it wa? taken. And th£l 
use a. learned reader will often make of the 
species of Imitation, here considered* 

V. Great writers, you find, sometimes for- 
get the character of the Age^ they live in ; the 
principles, and notions that belong to it. 
^^ Sometimes they forget themselv^Sy that is, 
" their own situation and character." Another 
sign of the influence of Imitation. 

1. When we see such men, as Strada and 
Mariana, writers, of fine talents indeed, but 
of recluse lives and narrow observation, chusing 
to talk like men of the world, and abounding 
in the most refined conclusions of the cabinet, 
we are sure that this character, which we find 
80 natural in a Cardinal de Retz, is byt as- 
sumed by these Jesuits. And we are not^sur^ 
prized to discover, on examination, that their 
best reflexions are copied from Tacitus. 

On the other hand, when a man of the 
world took it into his head, the other day, in 
a moping fit, to talk Sentences, every body 
concluded that this was nbt the language of 
the writer or his situation, but that he had been 
poaching in some pedant; perhaps in the Stoical 
Fop, he affected so much contempt of, Sbneca. 
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2. Sometimes we catch a great writer de- 
viating from his natural manner^ and taking 
pains^ as it were, to appear the very revei-se 6f 
his proper character. Would you wish a 
stronger proof of his being seduced^ at least 
for the time, by the charms of fmiVafibnP 

Nothing is better known than the easy, ele- 
gant, agreeable vein of Voiture. Yet you 
have read his famous Letter to Balzac, and 
have been surprized, no doubt, at the forced, 
quaint, and pufFy manner, in which it is 
written. The secret is, Voiture is aping Bal- 
zac from one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh 
at him, or that perhaps, in the instant of 
writing, he really fancied ain excellence in the 
style of that great man, is not easy to deter- 
mine. . An eminent French critic, I remem- 
ber, is inclined to take it for a piece of mockery. 
At all events, we must needs esteem it an 
imitation. 

3. This remark on the turn of a writer's 
genius may be further applied to that of his 
temper or disposition. 

The natural misanthropy of Swift may ac- 
count for his thinking and speaking very often 
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Ji^ WW an ftdwrer of tbi^m. B^^ if at wy 

niW^ .»s i^j-. Pppe gifiqg into lhi» i?il^W»gf, 
we sj^y pf pwr?©! " ThU ia po^ his owp, bjit; ||i 
" assumed manner.'* 

i . " ■• • ■ 

Or what iH^y ypi) tp a« j^stftw^ tb»t «x«ii||- 
fiifi?* %rttt tl)epe «^@rvfl!tiQ«| t<^tb^ ? TliB 
m\w^\ wafect^ tar«» of M^vCi»v}ay ^ mm- 
pef, md tih^ tend^ ^i^fpsiliility Qjf hi? iftind, 
. ftr8 eqn?^Hy pe^j s^^^d lQ?ed in his prosi^wwki, 
^d i^ f i4cU oC hifi ppems asi w^re writ^^ ^Si/ar 
^ good iftodeL or c^«A9 fe^sm th^ bwft. A 
cl^r 9i)9rls;UQg ftncy, w^ffened with, a tb|i4e ^f 
TOelnnohpIj, flftadfe hipi, pef h?pp, of ^H wr 
po^l'tbe m^t e|^)|ble of expelling i^ t^e ^^ 
gi«K^ Wfr3J, ©^ oi? tpuchiifiig m i»my way W/b^e 
^ win of ea»y ling^H^^ smd moral se^tiotei^t^ |s 
i5^qtlir§4. W hft Uijtt Ifune^ite tber^ to «i^ this ^^e 
genius perverted by the prevailing p«daifttry of 
his age, and carried away, against the bias of 
hi» wture» tq an eaii^l^j^n of %\^e ir^ptiyjoiis, 
h%)ir.spir4jted Pisd^r ?: 

I might give many more examples. But 
you wii\ QW«rx§ tb^m ii\ y<jur ow» r^ftding. 
i Hke ^€ fir§$ ^li0t cpHjis to l^pd 09 Jy ^ 
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*))kltt tty tn^iiitig, Which tt^ ^' 111* if you 
find a coufse df ^tirtieiiti ot dtttt 6f totHpfosi- 
tion difFerertt tr^ thfct, fo Mridh the -writer's 
sitkikion, geniu^y or eompiexi&ri #t)tfld ha- 
tttfally iesad hinrt, you may virdfi i^ii^pedt hJrir oif 
imitatioti/' 

t' l&tiK h ttwry be, these toti^ttkiiott^ ftre ra- 
tb» to€i gettcral. I eoti* to ethers nirdfre ptrt- 

VI. It may be difficult somett*»e* tA' d»e<^- 
mine whether a ifjn^e aentimeot of i>ia^ be 
derived or not. But when we sef a duster of 
them in two widt^^^y a]yplied,to^ the sa^e.^Cib;* 
ject, one can hardly doubt that one of them 
has copied from the other. j . . ' . 

A celebrated French moralist; altkes the 
following reflexiong. '^ Qaislle^ ^miV^ 0<^ee 
*^ done que Thorn me ? Quelle nouvejii^, 
''quel chaos, queJ sujef . de contradiction?' 
*^ Jiige de tout^s choses^ imbecife ver de terrej 
*•" d^osllfiiire dfii vrai, amas d'mcertitiide; glotre^, 
** et rebut de Fun i vers." 

' . ■ * i > z 
Turn now* to the Essay (^ Mori ^ and telj^ 

line if Mr, Pope did not wprk up the following; 

line's diitoi^rtiese reflexions/ 
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^^ Chaos of thought and passion^ all confus'd 5 

" Still by himself atus'd or disabus'd ; 

^f Created half to rise, and half to fall, 

** Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

" Sole judg^ of truth, in endless error hurl'd:, 

^* I'he glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 

2. This conclusion is still more certain^ 
when, together with a general likeness of sen- 
timents, we find the same disjHmtUm of the. 
parts, especially if that disposition be in no 
common form: 

^ Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising 

sweet 
^ With charm of earliest birds : pleasant the 

sun, 
*' When first on this delightful land he spreads 
" His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and 

floVr, 
^' Glisf ring with dew^ 

and the rest of that fine speech in the IVth. 
Book of Paradise Lost, which you remember 
so perfectly that I need not transcribe more, 
of it. 

Milton's fancy, as usual, is rich and exube- 
rant; but the conduct and application of his^ 
imagery she^vs^ that the whole passage was 
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shadowed out of those charming but simpler 
lines in the Danae of Euripides. 

IloXXcuy T* sTramv s^l jxoi xi^at xa'Kmv. 
*AXX* «8^v era) T^onfjjrpoy^ eS ISeTv, xaXov^ 

VIL' There is little doubt in such cases as 
these. There needs not perhaps be much in 
the case, sometimes, of single sentiments or 
images. As where we find " a sentiment or 
*^ image in two writers precisely the same, yet 
*^ new and unusual." 

1. Thus we are told very reasonably, that 
MUton^^clusfring locks is the coj^ of Apol- 
lonius' IIAOKAMOI B0TPT0ENTE2. Obs. 
on Spenser, p. 8o. . For though the metaphor 
be a just one and very natural, yet there is 
perhaps no other authority for the use of it, 
but in these two poets. And Milton had cer- 
tainly read ApoUonius. 

2. What tlie same critic observes of Milton's 
*^ And curl the grove 



** In ringlets quaint* 
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b^iBg tftjcto frgin ^en^^nji 

When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
currd9 

is still mpjre. u\ic|i4estionable, fox here ig a 
combination of sjgns to cpnyict tj;i^ former .of 
imitatiop: Not Q\\\y the singulQritu g/* th^ 
image, but the identity of eocpreisiqxiy s^jjid, 
what I lay the mp.st stream upop, the holiness 
of the figure, 2i% employed by Milton. Jon- 
spn sp^^ks of old Shi^r\vpod*a A^^rf^ «# ct^^. 
]\|ilt0x\, as eon^c^us pf h\» authority, drppa. 
til? fff^par^tpry i^^x W^ sayfi *t qnc/e. The 
grw,^ AiJ^r-rd. 

Let me add to these, two mpre inst^ces 
from the same poet, 

8. i^pep^r telis us of 

A little gloorning light, much like a shade. 

F. Q. €. II. s. 14. 

Can fOM iin^ine Ih^t Mihon did nc^ t^ hk 
idea from hence, ushen ^ s^iid^ in bi& Peifi^ 
seroso, 

-rr glowing epohers tfcrp' thj^ tqq^k 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom 9 
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. 4. Again, mhUdfesfiripti^nof Ptttadise, 
ilowVs of all hues, and without thorn the rose. 

Every poet of every time is lavifih of his 
lowers oh such occasions. But the T^se with- 
6ut thorn is a rarity. And, though it was 
fine to imagine such an one in Paradise, coufd 
only be an Italian refinement. Tasso, you 
^'ill think, is the original, wlien yt)u have read 
the fbllovring lines ; 

Smz^ quei sqoi pungwti ispidi dumi 
Spi^^ W foglie la purpurea Rosa^ 

5.. Ataother instance, still more remarkable, 
may be tak^u from Mr. Pope. One of tl>e 
most striking passages in the Essay on Man is 
thft following^ 

Sviperior Beingv when of late th^y uiw 
A mortfti men unMd sSA nature's bw, 
Admir'd sueh wisdom in an eartMy skiape. 
And sht^Vl a NEwnroiJi^^ a« we stoetM an ape. 
I- tip. ii. ▼. 31. 

Can yo.ii doubt^ from the singularity of this 
sentiment, that the great poet had his eye on 
Plato ? who makes Sacrates say> in allcrsion to 
a remark of Heraclitus, *0t< avBpcimoi^ S (to^o)- 
rax^ targos; ^soy mi^r^Ko^ (pouftlxQU. Hipp. Major. 
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The application indeed is different. And it 
could not be otherwise. For the observation^ 
which the Philosopher refers vrpog S-eov, is in 
the Poet given to superior Beings only. The 
consequence is^ that the Jlpe is an object of 
derision in the former case^ of admiration, in 
the latter. 

To conclude this head,, I will just observe to 
you, that, though the same uncommxm sentiment. 
in two ivriters be usually the effect of imita- 
tion, yet we cannot affirm this of Actors in 
real life. The reason is, when the situation of 
two men is the same, Nature will dictate the 
same sentiments more invariably than Genitis. 
To give a remarkable instance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the ^rst book of his An-^ 
nalsy what passed ia the senate on its first 
meeting after the death of Augustus. His 
politic successor carried it, for some time, with 
much apparent moderation. He .vtrished, ber 
sides other reasons, to get himself solemnly 
recognized for Emperor by that Body, before, 
he entered on the exercise of his new dignity, 
Dabat fomce, says the historian, ut vocatus. 
electusque potiiis h Republicd videretur, qudm 
per uxorium dmbitum et senili adoptione ir- 
repsisse. One of his courtiers would not be 
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wanting to himself on such an occasion. When 
therefore several motions had been made in 
the Senate, concerning the honours to be paid 
to the memory of their late Prince, Valerius 
Messalla moved Renovandum per annos 

fiACRAMEKTUM IN NOMEN TiBERII ; in Other 

words^ that the oath of allegiance should be 
taken to Tiberius. I'his was the very point 
that Tiberius drove at. And the consciousness 
of it made him suspect that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himself. He there- 
fore asked Messalla, " Nurri, se mandanie, earn 
*^ sententiam prom^set P* His answer is in ' 
the following words. '^SpontS dixissey re- 
*^ spondit ; rieque in iiSy quce ad rempublicam 
^^ pertinerent, consilio nisi suo usurum, vel 
*^ cum periculo ofifensionis/' Eaj concludes 
the historian, sola species adulandi supererat 

Now it is very remarkable, that We find in 
Ludlow's memoirs, one of Cromweirs officers, 
on the very same occasion, answering the Pro- 
tector in th^ very same species of flattery. 



Colonel William Jephson moved in the 
House that Cromwell might be made King. 
Cromwell took occasion, soon after, to reprove 
the Colonel for this proposition, telling him, that 
he wondered what he could mean by it. To 
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which the other replied, ^^ TTioi while he Icm 
permitted the honour qfritting in that HauHy 
he must desire the Kherty to discharge his 
conscience, though his opivtion shmUd happen 
to displease.^ 

Here we have a tery striking coincidexHie of 
sentiment^ without the least probability til 
imitation. For no body, I dare aay^ fiis^ideti 
Colonel William Jephson of stealing Ibis rd^ 
fined stroke of adalation from Valeriew Me»» 
salla. The truth is, the saooie attdationy con* 
curring with the same eerrupt disposition; 
dictated this peculiar se^diinesit to the twb 
courtiers. Yet, had these similar tboiq^ 
been found in two dramatic poets of the Au-* 
gustan and Olfverian ages, X¥e should prolmbly 
have cried out, ^^ An loaitatrbn/' And witKt 
good reason. For, besides the possibility of 
aaOliverian poet's ktiowing seMaa«tbing of Ta- 
citus^ the speakers ksid then he^/eigMtedf j»t 
real pensonagesv And it is not so likely tha* 
two such shoQkl agree in thia seniinocfnt: I 
mean, considering how new and particular it 
isv For, a» to the more common inft obinlGlis 
seartimeAta, evtm dramatic: spearkdrd tHll mnrj^ 
fieq«ien4ily enitpkiy the smukf, mthoot y ^Sau dm^ 
aiiy just vtasotti ix> OMttkide diatliieir prsdbple 
hid turned plsgiafieo. 
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villi If. to tbj> singuUrity of a aentiment, 
you 9dd,thid,MppQ(rent hw^hne^i of it^ esp^- 
cUJly wheA not.gradMftlly ;>r«pfl!rerf (as such 
^i[y:im^t9 alw«iy» will be Uy exact, writtw, 
;wb^i} of, their owA prpp^r invention), thesu*- 
pi^im grows atiU stcooger^ I ju«t glaacn^ at 
sojt.ms^qe.of thi& 3ort iu MiUon'a cutVd giove. 
But there are others a^iU.ioor^ reRMirkaUe. 
^St^all J pr^^^pde for once to take an instance 
from yourself? 

Your fine Qde to Memory begins with thw? 
v^ry lyrical ver^.: 

Mother of Wisdom ! Thou whose sway 
The thron^^d idea) hosts obey ; 
Who bidst their ranks now vanish, now ap- 
pear. 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 

Thfe stibfime imagery has a very original 
air. Yet P, who know how familiar the best 
ancient and modern critics are to you, have no 
doubt that it is taken from Strada. 

** !^id accommodatms, says he, speaking^ 
of your subject. Memory, quam simulachrorum 
ifigmt^ <^i^fx tanqii^ acUktam u&i^ire Hbi 
^^^(m^a mk^i(m% «q i^^tr ^e nexu ac fide 
coii^)«iK4^ oibsirQiitMNq^ h«)^sa; uft sjp^e 
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unumquodque separatim^ sive coDfertim uni- 
versa, sive singula ordinatim in aciem proferre 
veils ; nihil plan^ in tanta rerum berba turbe- 
tur, sed alia procul atque in recessu sita pro- 
deuntibus locum cedant ; alia, se tota confestim 
promant atque in medium certo evocata prosit 
liant ? Hoc tarn magno, tam fido domestico- 
rum agmine instructus animus^ &c.'*> 

Prol. Acad. I. 

Common writers know little of the art of 
preparing their ideas, or believe the very 
name of an Ode absolves tliem from the care 
of art. But, if this uncommon sentiment 
had been intirely your own, you, I imagine, 
would have dropped some leading idea to 
introduce it. 

IX. You see with what a suspicious eye, we 
' who aspire to the name of critics, examine your 
writings. But every poet will not endure to 
be scrutinized so narrowly. 

1. B. Jonson, in his Prologue to the Sad 
Shepherd, is opening the subject of that poem. 
The sadness of his shepherd is 

For his lost Love, who in the Trent is said 
To have miscarried; Votf/ what knows the head 
Of a calm river, wfunn the feet have drowned I 
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The reflexion in this place is unnecessary 
and even impertinent. Who besides ev«r 
heard of the Jhet of a river? Of arms, we have. 
And so it stood. in Jonson*s original. 

Greatest and fairest.Empress^ /know you this, 
Alas I no more than Thames' calm head doth 

know 
Whose meads his arms drown, or whose corn 
overflow. 

Dr. Donne. 

The poet is speaking of the corruption of 
the courts of justice, and the allusion is per- 
fectly fine and natural. Jonson was tempted 
to bring it into his prologue by the mere 
beauty of the sentiment. He had a river at 
his disposal, and would not let slip the oppor« 
tunity. But '^ his unnatural use"* of it detects 
his " imitation." 

2. r don't know whether you have taken 
notice' of a miscarriage, something like this, 
in the most judicious of all the poets. 

Theocritus makes Polypheme say, 

Ka* yoLp ^Tgv «S* st^os s^(o xaxpi^, aig [is, KiyaPT^, 
/H yap «rgav 1^ Uivrov itriSTiSirov'.iiv hi yaXtxya. 
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NotMtig couM be betttt* fewJterf ttoftn to 
make this etiormons son dF Niptune u&e ihfe 
sea far Ws looking^ass. But is Virgil so 
happy when his Iktfe laftd-man says, 

Nee sum ade6 iftfottnis: nuper rnein littcrre 

vidi, 
Ciim placidum ventis staret mare "-^^ 

His wonderful judgment for onc^ deserted 
him, or he might have retained the sentiment 
with a shght change in the appHcation. For 
instance, what if he had saidy 

Oert^ ego me novi, liquidde(|ue in ims^i|:ie 

vidi 
Nuper aquae^ placuifque mihi mea forma vi- 

denti* 

It is a sort of curiosity, you say, ta find 
Ovid reading a lesson to Virgil. I will dis- 
semble nothing.. The lines, are, as I have 
cited th?m, in the 13th book of tlie Metamor- 
phosis. But unluckily they are put into the 
mouth of Polypheme. So that instead of in- 
structing one poet by the other, I only propose 
that they should make an exchange ; Ovid 
tafc&VirgiPs sea, and Virgil be contented with 
Ovtcfs^a/^r. However this be, you may be 
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feute the authority of the Prince of the Latin 
poets will carry it with admiring posterity 
above all such scruples of decorum. Nobody 
wdnders therefore to read in Tasso, 

. ^ Non son' io 

Da disprezzar^ se ben me stesso vidi 
*Nel liquido del mar, quando I'altr' hieri 
Taceano i yenti, et ei giacea senz' onda. 

But of all the misappliers of this fine original 
sentiment, commend me to that other Italian^ 
who made his shepherd survey himself, ii^ 
a fountain indeed, but a fountain of his own 
weeping. 

3. You will forgive my adding one other 
instance " of this vicious application of a fin<5 
"thought;* . 

You remember those agreeable verses of Sir 
John Sucklings 

^* Tempests . of winds thus (as my storms of 
grief • . . * 

Carry my tears which should relieve my heart) 
Have hurried to the thankless ocean clotids 
And show'rs, that needed not at all the couf^ 
tesy. ;^ 

VOL, 11. U 
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When the poor plains have languished for the 
want, 

, A^ almost burnt asunder."-: 

Brennoralt. A. in. S. 1. 

I dont stay to examine how far the fancy of 
tears relieving the heart is allowable. Bijjt 
admitting the propriety of the observation, m 
the s6ftse the poet intended it, the simile is 
applied and expressed with the utmost beauty. 
It accordingly struck the best writers of that 
time. Sprat, in his history of the Royal So-, 
ciet^y is taking notice of the misapplication of 
philosophy to subjects of Religion. ^^ lliat 
" shower, says he, has done very much injury 
" by falling on the sea, for which the shep- 
** herd, and the ploughman, called in vain : 
^ The wit of men has been proiFiisely poured 
^^ out on Religion^ which needed not its help, 
*' and which was only thereby made more 
** tempestuous t while it might have been more 
" fruitfully spent, on some parts oi philosophy^ 
^^ which have been hitherto barren, and might 
" soon have been made fertile.** p. 25. 

You see what wire-drawing here is to make 
the comparison, so prope? in its original U3e^ 
just and pertinent to a subject to which it had 
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'tifftUmUy no relaitioti. Befttdes, there is an 
abrardity in speaking of a sholver^s doing injury 
to the sea by fitlling into it. Bat the thing 
illuatrdted by this comparison requiring the 
idea o( hjuty, he transfers the idea to the 
comparing thing. He would soften the absur- 
dity, by running the comparison into metd^- ' 
phorical expression, but, I think, it does not 
. remove it. In shorty for these reasons, one 
might easily have inferred an Imitation^ witb- 
<Mit that parenthesis to apokigize for it-^^^ To 
^^ use that metaphor which an excellent poet of 
** our nation turns to another parpose-*^" 

But a poet of that time has no better success 
in the management of this metaphor^ than the 
Historian.* 

Lovfi makes so many hearts the prize 
Of the bright Carlisle's conquering eyes ; 
Which she regards no more, than they 
The tears of lesser beauties weigh. 
So have I seen the lost clouds pour * 
Into the Sea an useless show'r ; 
And the vex'd Sailors curse the rain, 
For whibh poor Shepherds pra/d in vain. 

Waller's Poems, p. 25.' 

The Sentiment stands thus: " She regards 
^^ the captive hearts of others no more than 

V 2 ' ' 
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»*^. those others— the tears of tesser |>eauties.?* 
Thus, with much diflBiculty, we get to tears. 
And when we have them, the allusion to tost 
clouds is so strained (besides that be makes 
his shower both useless and injurious), ihsit 
one. r^tdily perceives the poet's thought. was 
distorted by iimto^ioit. 

X. The charge of Fl^iarism is so disre- 
putable to a great writer that one is not sur- 
]n*ized to find him anxious to avoid the impu- 
tation of it. Yet *^ this very anxieiy serves, 
*^ sonletimes^ to fix it upon him.** , 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his transla- 
tion of Fresnoy*s Art of Painting, makes the 
following observation on Virgil: *' He pretends 
^^ sometimes to trip, but 'tis' only to make you 
'^ think him in danger of a fall when he is 
'^ most secure. Like a skilful danc^ on the 
•^ Rope (if you will pardon the meanness of 
^ the similitude) who slips willingly and makes 
^^ a seeming stumble, that you may think him 
^' in great hazard of breaking his neck ; while 
^* at the same time he is only giving you a 
^ proof of his dexterity. My late Lord Rost 
" common was often pleased with this refiexion, 
^*&c;' p. 50» 
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H]9 apology for the use of. this sitti3e^ and 
bis concluding with Lord Roscompoon's sa^tis* 
faction at his remark^ betray, I think^ an 
anxiety to pass for original, under the con- 
sciousness of being hot an imitator. So that 
if we were to meet with a passage, very like 
this, in a celebrated ancient, we could hardly 
doubt of its being copied by Mr. Dryden. 
What think you then of this observation in 
one of Pliny's Letters, " Ut quasdam artes, 
" ita eloquentiam nihil magis quim ancipitia 
^ commendant. Vides qui fune in summa 
" nituntur, quantos soleant excitare clantores, 
^ dim jam jamque casuri videntur.'* L. ix. 

PkiOR, one may observe, has acted mpre 
naturally in his Alma, and by so doing, though 
the resemblance be full ats great, one is not sb 
<^rtain of his being an Imitator. The versies 
are, of Butler: ^. 

He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope> . 
, And balances your fear and hope : 
If after some distihguish*(i leap, * ' '''^ 
He drops bis Pole and seems to^ip; ^ ^ ^ 
• Strait gathering all Kis active stren^^,, 
He rises higher half his length. 
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With wmder you approve hi> fl^Kght, : ' " 
A»d oii«^ yiwr pteaittre Xo yimrjhigkt. 

. ' " : - '.. . ' .. C..n.'- 

Though the two last lines seem taken from 
thp application of this similitude in PUny- 
'^Suntqnim maxim^ w^Va6^7^fl,. quae maxime 
" iqexp^tat^^ et m?ixim^ periculosa'^ . 

XI. Writers are, sometime, sollicitQus tg^ 
conceal themselves: At .others, they are fppd 
to proclaim their Imitaiiopi. " It is wheu, 
" they h^ve a mind to shew their dexterity in 
'^contending with a ^reat original." ; 

< »■ 

You reinember these lines of Milton in his 
Comusj . ^^:.-r 

W>«iom'fi6elf 
Oft w^s »t8w«^ ijetirod Solitude,, 
WhwQ, with.hiMP be$t nurfie^ Coatiniplatlah, 
She plumes her feathers^ and Jets^ grow her 

wings^ :, ' 

That in the varipus hustte .of resprt - j 
Were all too r\i|^4 a^^d WlW^iw^s in^^^if -d. 

On whicjr Dr. Wj^rburtoji. has th^ ifoliowiflg 
note. "lifr. Pppe Ijias imitated, tqisthoii^t 
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aii(J (as \vas always' his way when he imiteted)^ 
improved it. 

,'*; B^r me, . Romie God^ ! pb, quickJy bear ow 

. ^ '^ hence » , . , 

• *^ To wholesome Solitude, the nurse of Sense;; 

.^', Where Contemplation prunes her rufiiedi 

Z^^wing^. 
," And the free Soql looks dfxwj;! to pity Rings,, 

'Vl^y- Pope has not oirfy improved the hatr- 
*^ wony, Twit the^ense. In Milton, Conti^ 
*^ pkaionik called the Nurse; in Pope, moM 
'* properly 5!o4»'«^^ : In Mi)t<i!i, Wisdom n 
" said to prune her wings ; in Pope, Qmt^^' 
" plation is said to do it, and with much greater 
*^ propriety, as she is of a soaring nature, and 
^ bit that aecovint is ealkd by Miltdn hun&^)f>' 
^^l3tiR€lhembC&ntemplaUom!* ' : . 



^ One sees that Mr. Pope's View was to sm^afss- 
his original; " whichy it is said, Wi^ «}ways^ hi#' 
*^ way when he imitated." The meaning is, 
when he purposely and professedly bent him- 
self to Imitation ; for then his fine ge»ias' 
taught him to seize evepy bs^auty^ and bis * 
wonderful judgment, to avoid every defect or 
impropriety, iii hb autiior. And this distinc- 
tion is very mditerial ^ our passiteg a H^t 
judgment on ^ the merit 6f Imitat-^s, Jtjs 
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commonly said, that their imitations faU^fthort 
of their originals. And they will do so,, what- 
ever the Genius of the Imitator be, if they are 
formed only on a general resemblance of the 
thought imitated. For an Inventor compre- 
hends his own idea more distinctly and fully, 
and of course expresses his purpose better, 
than a casual Imitator. But the case is differ- 
ent, when a good writer studies the passage 
from which he borrows. For then he notoiily' 
copies, but improves on the first idea ;. «id 
thus there will frequently (as in the case of 
Pope) be greater merit in the Copyist, than the 
original. 

XII. We sometimes ciatch an Imitation- 
Ijirking *Mn a licentio'us Paraphrase/' : The 
ground of suspicioa lies in the very eompla^' 
cency with which a writer expatiates on a bor- 
rowed sentiment. He is usually more reserved 
in adorning one of his own. ; 

1. AuRELius Victor observes of Fahricius, 
^l qu6d difficilius ab honestate, quam Sol h suo 
^^ .cur$u, averti posset." '. \ • .', 

• • • r 

Tassq flourishes a litj;le on this thought ; 

Prima dal corso' distomar la Luna 
-P le stelle potra, che dal diritto 
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. Torcere urj spl mio.pi^sp— 

. Mr. Waller rises upon the Italian, 

" where her love was due,. i 
So fast, so faithful, loyal, and so true. 
That a bold hand as soon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'ri, as chiange lier 



course;** 



On the Death ^ Lady IXii:^^: 

But Mr. Cowley, knowing what authority 
he had for JhQ.^.geaeraL sentiment,, gives the 
reins to his fancy and wantons upon it without 
measure. 

Virtue was thy Life's centre, and fitom thence 
Did silently and constantly dispense 

The gentle vigorous influence . ^ 
To all the wide and fair ^^iroucnferenpe : 
And all the parts upon it leanM so easilie^ 
Ob^'d the mighty force so willinglie, 
That none could discord or disorder see 

In all their contrarietie. 
Each bad his motion natural and free, 
And the whole no more moy'd, than the whole 
irorld could b*. 

BftUTU^. 
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2. The ingenious author of tfie Observations 
on^Sp^ser (from which fine specimen of his 
critical talents one is led to expect great 
things) directs us to another imitation of this 

sort.. ■■)';.; .■.:'' •' 

Tasso'l^ad said, 

Cori a Id belle lagrii^e la pmroe ; 

Si bagna Amore^ e gode al chiaro luipe. 

Ori^^lncb short hint^'Spenser has raised the 
following luxuriant imagery, 

The blinded archer-boy. 

Like lark in show'r of raijj, . 

Sate bathing of his wings, 
And glad tlie time did spend 

Under those crystal drops, ' - 
Which fall from her feir eyiss, ' •' ' 

And ait their brightest beams > 

• >Him prdyn*d irr lovely wise. 

t *" ' ' ' ! ' ' • ' * 

5. I wiftj^t add two more examples of the 
same kilttd ; ^hie#f , because ihey illimtrate an 
observation, very }^r<^r to be att^nd^d to on 
this subject ; ^hich is, *^ That in this dMspfey 
'^ of a bbriwred thought, the Imitation ViU 
^ generally fall short of the Original, even 
" thcliigh the borrower be the greater Ge- 
"" nius." 
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"The Italian poet, juat now quoted^ says^ 
sublimely of the Night, 

— Usci la Notte, h sptto Tali 
Meno il silentio — 

C.v.S. 79- 

Milton has given a paraphrase of this pas-, 
sage, but very much below his original, 

Now came still ev'ning on, and twilight gny' 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompany^ d — 

The striking part of Tasso's picture, is, 
^^ Nighfs bringing in Silence under her 
wings'^ So new and singular an idea as this 
had detected an Imitation. Milton contents 
himself^ then, with saying simply, ' Silence 
accompani/d. Hpwever, to make amends^ at 
he thought, for this defect. Night itself, 
which the Italian had merely personized, the 
English poet not only personizes^ but employs 
i^ a very becoming office J * 

Now came slill ev'qing on, and twilight' 

gray. • ; 

Pad in her sober livery jail things clad- , 

Every body will observe a little blemish, in 
this fine couplet He should not have used 
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the epithet still, when he intended to add. 

Silence accompanied—^ 

But there is a worse fault in this Imitation, 
To hide it, he speaks of Night's livery. When 
he had done that, to speak of her icings, had 
been ungraceful. . Therefore he is forced to 
say obscurely as well as simply^ Silence accom- 
pany" d: And so loses a more noble image for 
a .'Ies9 noble one. The truth is, they would 
not stand together. Livery belongs to human 
grandeur; wings to divine or celestial. .So 
that in Milton's very attempt to surpass hia 
Qnginal, hie put it out of his power to employ 
the circumstance that most recommended it. 

5 He is jttot happier on another occasion, 
Spenser had said with his usual simplicity, 

'*^ Virtue gives herself light thro' darkness, for 

<^ to wade," . 

\' ^ F.Q. B, 1, 

Milton catched at this image, and has run it 
iiltb a sort of paraphrase^ in those fine lines, 

" Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

, ... ... . - 

'* By her own radiant light, tho' Sun and Moo^ 
♦V Were ia the flat sea.sunk — 

Coitus,^; 
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In Spenser^s line we have the idea of Virta:^ 
i^popt down into a virorld, all tiVer darkened 
with vice and error. Virtue excites the light 
of truth to see all around her, and not only 
dissipate the neighbouring darkness^ but to 
direct her course in pursqing her victory and 
driving her •enemy out of it ; the arduousness 
of which .exploit is well expressed by — thro* 
darkness for to wade. On the contrary, Mil- 
ton, in borrowing, substitutes the physical for 
die moral idea — by her own radiant light — 
and tho' Sun and Moon were in the fiat sea 
sunk. It may be asked, how this happened ? 
Very naturally. Mikon was caught with the 
obvious imagery^ which he found he could 
display to more, advantage; and so did not 
enough attend to the. noble sentiment tliat was 
couched under it. 

XIII. These are instances of a paraplirastical 
licence in dUatiug on a fitmous Sentiment or 
Image. The ground is the same, only flou- 
rished upon by the gienius of the Imitator. At 
times we find him practising a different art; 
*^ not merely spfeading, as it were, and layifig 
*^'open the same sentiment, but adding to it, 
*^ and by a new arid studied device improving 
*^ upon it.'' ill this case we naturally conclude 
that the refinemeilt had not been- made, if'the 
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plain atid simple thought had not preceded! ^nd 
given rise to it. You will apprehend jaiy 
/meaning by what follows. 

1. Shakespear had said of Henry IV^, 

— He cannot bng hold out these pangs ; 
The incessant care arid labour of his mind 
. Hath wrought the mure, that should confinfe 
it in. 
So thin, that life looks through, and will 
break out. 

Hen.IV. A. 4. 

You have, here, the thought in its first sim- 
plicity. It was not unnatural, after speaking 
of the body, as a case or tenement of the Soul, 
the mure that confines it, to say, that as that 
case wears away and grows thin, life looks 
through, and is ready to break out. 

Daniel, by refining^ on this sentiment, if by 
nothing else, shevp^s himself to be the copyist. 
Speaking of the same Henry, he observes. 

And Pain and Grief, inforcing more and 
more, 

Besieg'd the hold that could not long defend ; 
Consuming so all the resisting store 

Of those provisions Nature deig^'d to lend^ 
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. As that the Walls, worn thin^ permit ^ 

mind. ; . 

To look out thorough, and his frailty find. . 

Here we see, not simply that Lffe is goiiig 
4o break through, the infirm and much-woi^ 
habitation, but that the Mind loe^ks through 
zxid ^nds his frailty, that it discovers^ thit 
Life will soon make his escape. I might add^ 
tliat the four first lines are of the nature of the 
Paraphrase^ considered in the last sortide: 
And that the expression of the odiers is too 
much the same to be original. But we are 
not yet come to the head of expression^ And 
1 choose to confine myself to the single point 
of view we have before us* 

Daniel's improvement, then, looks like the 
Artifice of a man that would outdo his Master, 
Though he fails in the attempt \ for his inge- 
nuity betrays him into a false thought. The 
mind, looking through, does not find its own 
frailty J but the frailty of the huilding it inha- 
bits. However, 1 have endeavoured to rectify 
this mistake in my explanation. 

The truth is^ Daniel was not a man to im- 
prove upon Shakespear. But now comes a 
writer, that knew his business much better. 
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He chuses to employ this well-worn image, oi* 
rather to alter it a little and then erhploy it, 
for the conveyance of a vety new fancy. If 
the mind could look through a thin body, 
much more one that was cracked and battered. 
And if it be for looking through at all, he wifl 
have it look to good purpose, and find, not its 
frailty only, but much other useful knowledge. 

The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the best 
manner of that very refined writer. 

Stronger by weakness, wiser^ men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
The Soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd. 
Lets in new light thro* chinks that time has 
made. ^ 

2. After all, these conceits, I doubt, are 
not much to your taste. The instance I am 
going to give,^ will afford you more pleasure. 
Is there a passage in Milton you read with more 
admiration, than this in the Penseroso? 

Entice the dewy-feather'd sleep ; 
And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy stream ; 
Of lively portraiture displayed 
Softly on my eye-li<Js laid. 
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Would you think it possible now that the 
ground-work of this fine imagery . should h^ 
laid in a passage of Ben Jonson ? Yet so we 
read, or seem to read, in his Vision of Delight. 

Break, Phant'sy, from thy cave of cloud. 
And spread thy purple wings ! 
Create of airy forms a stream. 
And thp' it be a waking dream. 
Yet let it like an odour rise 
. To all the senses here. 
And fall like sleep upon Aeir eyes 
Or musick in their ear. 

It Is a delicate matter to analyse such pas- 
sages as these; which, how exquisite soever 
In the . poetry, when estimated by the Jine 
phrenxy of a Genius, hardly Ictok like sense 
when given in plain prose. But if you give 
me leave to take them in pieces, I will do it^ 
at leasti with reverence. We find then, that 
Fancy \^ here employed in one of her nicest 
operations, the production of a day-dream; 
which both poets represent as an airy form, 
or forms streaming in the air, gently falling 
on the eye-lids of her entranced votary. So 
far their imagery agrees. -But tiow comes the 
mark of imitation I would point out to you. 
Mil ton carries the idea still further, and ihiprovefe 
' VOL. 11/ X 
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finely upon it, in H^e coucqfitkm Vik mii zH 
expression. Jonson evokes fancy out of hat 
^ave of cloudj those cells of the mind» aA it 
were, in wfiich daring her intervals. of rest, and 
when unemploy'd, ^ fancy lies hid; and bids 
lier, like a Magician, create this stream of 
forails. All this is just and truly poetical- But 
Milton goes further. He employs the detvy^ 
Jeathefd. sleep as his Minister in this machi- 
nery. And the mysterious day-dream is seen 
waving at his wings in airy stream. Jonson 
would have Fancy immediately produce this 
Dream. Milton more poetically, because in 
vapK distinct and particular imagery, repre* 
l^epts Fancy as doin^g her work by means 'of 
sleep; that soft composure of the mind ab^ 
ttracted from outward objects, in which it 
yields to these phantastic impressions. 

You see then a wonderful improvement in 
this ad.dition to the original thought. And the 
notion of dreamy waving at the wings of sleep 
\% by the way, further justified by what Vir- 
l^il feigns of their sticking or rather fluttering 
dp the leaves of his magic tree in the infernal 
regions. But it is curious to observe how thi|( 
imprpyemejit itself arose from hints suggested 
by his originaj. From Jcmson^s dream, JaJLU 
ing, like sleep upon their eyeSy Milton took 
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his feathered skep^ which he impersonates so 
properly; And froxa Phanfsj/'s spreading her 
purple wings, a circumstance, not so imme^ 
diately conned^ with Jonson's design o/* 
creating of airy farms a stream, he catched 
the idea of Sleep spreading her wings, and to 
good purpose, since the airy stream of forms 
was to wave at them. 

However, Joii^on's . image is, in itself, '^in- 
comparable. It is taken from a mnged insect 
breaking out of its Aurelia state, its cave of 
cloud, as it is finely called : Not unlike that of 
]Mr. Pope, 

So spins the Silk-worm small its slender stose. 
And labours till it clouds itself all o'er. 

IV. Dune. V. S5S. 

And nothing can be juster than this allusion* 
For the ancients always pictured Fancy and 
)t|uMAN*u>v£ with Insect's wings, 

XIV. Thus then, whether the poet preva- 
ricates, enlarges, or adds, still we frequently 
find some latent circumstance, attending hift 
management, that convicts him of Imitation. 
Nay, he is not safe even when he denies him- 
self these liberties; I mean when he only 
glances at his original. '' For, in this case^ 
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*^ the borrowed sentiment usually wants. (Some* 
" thing of that pereglSSity which always at- 
'' tends the first delivery of it'* This Rule 
may be considered as the Reverse of the last. 
A writer, sometimes, takes a pleasure to refine 
on a plain thought: Sometimes (and that is 
usually when the original sentiment is well 
known and fully developed) he does not so 
much as attempt to open and explain it. 

A poet of the last age has the following lines, 
on the subject of Religion : 

Religion now is a young Mistress here^, 

For which each man will fight, and dye at 

least; 
Let it alone awhile, and 't will become 
A kind of married wife ; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietness. 

Suckling says this in his Tragedy of Brenno- 
rait ; which is a Satire throughout on the 
rising troubles of that time. Butler has 
taken the thought and applied it on the same 
occasion : 

When hard words, jealousies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And make them fight, like mad or drunk^ 
For dame Religion;^ as for Punk. 
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Setting aside the difl^ea<ce between the 
burlesque and serious style, on^ easily sees 
that this sentiment is borrowed from Suckling. 
Jt has not the clear and full exposition of an 
original thought. Butler only represents men 
as drunk with Religion and fighting » for it as 
for a Punk. The other gives the reason of the 
JJebauch, namely, fondness for a new face; 
and tells us, besides, how things would sub- 
side into peace or indifference on a nearer and 
more familiar acquaintance. One could ex- 
pect no less from the Inventor of this humo- 
rous thought ; a Borrower might be content 
to allude to it, 

XV. This last consideration puts me in 
mind of another artifice to conceal a borrowed 
sentiment. Nothing lies more open to disco- 
very than a Simile in form, especially if it be 
a remarkable one. These are a sort of purpu- 
ret pmnni which catch all eyes ; and, if the 
comparison be not a writer's own, he is almost 
sure to be detected. The way then that re- 
fined Imitators take to conceal themselves, in 
such a case, is to run the Similitude into Al- 
legory. We have a curious instance in Mr. 
Pope, who has succeeded so well in the 
attempt, that his plagiarism, I believe, hasi 
never been suspected. 
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The verscjl, I have in my eye, are these ^ne 
<^ne8^ addressed to Lord Bolingbfoke^ 

'Oh, while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame. 
Say, shall my little Bark attendant sail. 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the Gale ? 

What think you, now, of these admired 
verses ? Are they, besides their other beauties, 
perfectly original ? You will be able to resolve 
this question, by turning to the following pas- 
sage in a Poet, Mr. Pope twis once fond of, I 
mean Statius, 

Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 
Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque ru- 

dentes 
Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mail 
^ Invasitque vias, Jn eodem angusta phasdus^ 
'^qupre, et immensi partem sibi vendicat 

Austri. SiLV. 1. V. i. v. 342. 

But, especially, this other, 

— immensse veluti connexa carinas 
Cymba minor, cum saevit hyems, pro parte, 

furentes 
Parva receptat aquas, ct eodem volvitur 

AUSTRO. 

SiLV. L I. iv. V. 120. 
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' XVL I release y^ from this Hted'of Sen- 
tif^entSj with observing that we sotnetitoeir 
conclude a writer to have had a celebrated ori- 
ginal in his eye, when '^ without copying the 
** peculiar thought, or stroke of imafgery, he 
* gives us oiilj^ a copy of the irapres^ron, it 
** had made upon him.*' 

1. In delivering this rule, I will not dis- 
semble that I myself am copying, or rather 
stealing from a great critic : From onCy how- 
ever, who will not resent this theft ; as indeed 
he has no reason, for he is so prodigiously rich 
in these things, as in others of more value, 
tliat what he neglects or flings away, would 
make the fortune of an ordinary writer. The 
person I mean is the late Editor of Shakespear, 
who, in an admirable note on Julius Caesar, 
taking occasion to quote that passage of Cato, 

O think what anxious moments pass between 
The birih of plots, and their last fatal periods,. 
Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
Fiird up with horror all, and big with deaths 

^serves <^ tteit Mr. Addison was so sfnfck and 
« affected with the ttrrihU graci^ of Sbafc6- 
^^ spear (in the passage' he is there conisidfering) 
^f that, instead of imitating his a(ith6r*3 senti- 
<^ ments, he hath, before he vms aware, given 
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" US only the copjr of his own impre^ions 
^^ made by th^ni. For, ^t / 

Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time. 

Filled up with horror all, an4 big with cfeath,;^ 

^* are but the affections raised by such forcible 
^^ images as these, * . .' ; 

; ' -M ■ ■ All the Iht'rini is 

Like a Phantasma, or a hideous drean^ 

— -.The state of man, 

. Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
Thie nature of an Insurrection.** 

The observation is new and finely applied- 
Give me leave to suppose that the following is 
an instance of the ^apie nature* 

2, Milton on a certain occasion says of 
DeatJiy that slie 

^^ Grinp'd horrible a ghastly smile— 

p.z..B;n.v,84s. 

This representation is supposed • by * his 
learned Editor to be taken from Homer, fronv 
Statius, or from the Italian poets. A certixin 
friend of ours, not tO' be named without ho- 
nour, and therefore not at al) oti so slight ei^ 
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occasion, suggests that it might probably be 
copied from Spenser's, 

' Grinning griesly— 

B. V. c. 12. 

And there is the mor^ likelihood in this ooft- 
jecture, as the poet a little before had call*4 
death — the gHesly terror — v. 704. But after 
all, if he had any preceding writer in view, I 
suspect it might be FLETCifER; who, in his 
Wife for a Mouthy has these remarkable lines^ 

The game of Death was never play'd more 

nobly, 
The meagre thief grew wanton in his mis* 

chiefs, 
And AiV shrunk hollow eyes sndVd on his 

ruin. 

The word Ohastlt/y I would observe, gives 
the precise idea of shrunk hollow eyes, and 
looks as if Milton, in admiration of his original, 
had only looked out for an epithet to Death's 
fmile, as he found it pictured in Fletcher. 

Thus much, then, may perhaps serve for 
an illustration of the first part of this Inquiry* 
We have found out several marks^ and applied 
them to various passages in the best writers, 
firom which we may reasonably enough b^ 
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iflowSsd to mfei* an Iihittttbir iff point <^ Sen* 
timent. For what respeicrfs the other part <3( 
Expression^ this is an easier task^ and will be 
dispatched in few words. 

Only you will indulge me iti arf ofcsl^aftion 
6t two, to prievent your expfectitig frdSi rtii 
more than I undertalce td perform. 

Wheti 1 sp^k of Exprmidny iheii i WM 
io confine mys^tf ^ to ^i^le wor3s dt aterf- 
*^ tenc^, or at most the strucCor* of a passage.** 
When hfiitation is carried so far H io affect 
the general' cast of language; ot what we crft a 
Style, no great sagacity is, perh^fps, required 
to detect it. Thus the Cicenmiani, if thtey 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themselves^ 
are discoverable at the first glance. And the 
later Homai!i j^ets, is ^ell a^ the nioltem 
Latin versifiers, are, to the best of their power, 
Firgilian. The thing is perhaps still easier in 
a I^riii^ latiguii^; especially if that ktaguag6 b6 
our own. MHtoh and Pope, if th^y have n&ade 
but few poets, have made many imitators ; so 
winy, tha* w6 are ready to complain theft' is 
haridly ia brigins^l poet l^ft. 

Amthlef "porht seems of no importance in 
fife jj^ftwnt in^ry. I know^ it is ib1ted> How 
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kt a writer casually or designedly ixnifat^s? 
that is, whether he copies another trom me- 
mory onlyi, without recollecting, at th6 tinie, 
the passage from which his cxpressi6h is drawn^ 
or purposely, and with full knowledge of his 
original. And this consideratioii is of iriiich 
weight, as I have shewn at largfe, where the 
question is concerning the credit of the slip-' 
posed imitator. I^or this is affected by nothing 
hut direct znd intended imitation. But' as we 
are looking at present only for those marks in 
the expression which shew it not to be original, 
it is enough that the resemblance is stfcK as 
cannot well be accounted for but on the sup- 
position of some sort of commerce; whether 
immediately perceived by the writer himself, 
is not material. Tis true, this observation is 
applicable to sentimtnts as well as e^Kp^ei^ion ; 
and I have not pretended to give the pfe<S^ing 
irticlds;, as proofs, or even presumpttoti^ iti 
all cases, that the latey writer copied inten- 
tionally from a former. But there is this de- 
ference in the two cases. Sentintents^tn^y bfe 
strikingly similar, or even identical, without 
the least thought, or even effect, of a pr^c^Ing 
original.. But the identity of esipres^ion, <*^ 
cept in some few cases of no iinpbrttkfKe; ^ 
in the same language, where the writei* sp^H:* 
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entirety from himself^ an almost impossible 
thing. And you will be of this mind^ if you 
reflect on the inflnitely varied lights in which 
the same image or sentiment presents itself to 
^iQer^nt writers ; th^ infinitely varied purpose 
they have to serve by it ; or where it happens 
to strike precisely in the same manner, and h 
directed precisely to the same end, the infinite 
combinations of words in which it may be ex-^ 
pres^. To a)l which you may add, that the least 
imaginahle variation^ either in the terms or the 
structure of them^ not only destroys the 
^dentity^ but often disfigvires the resemblance 
to that degree thjit we hardly know it to be ^ 
feseiiiblaaqe, 

So that you see^ the marhs of imitated or^ 
if yDu will, dfn'wed expression are much less 
equivocal, than of sentiment. We may pron 
nounce of the former without hesitation, that 
it is taken, when corresponding marks in the 
hotter iivould only authorise us to conclude that ' 
it w^ the same or perhaps similar^ 

I need not use more words to convince you, 
that the distinction of casual and designed 
imitation is still of less significaocy in thi& cl^a 
of imitations, than the other. 
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And with this preamble^ more particular 
j^rhaps and circumstantial than was necessaiyp 
I now proceed to lay before you some of those 
signs of derived expression, which I conceive 
to be unequivocdL If they are so, they will 
generally appear at first sight ; so that I shall 
have little occasion to trouble you, as I did 
before, with my comments. It will be suffi-* 
cient to deliver the rw/e, and to exemplify it. 

I. An identity of expression, especially if 
carried on through an intire sentence is th«t. 
most certain proof of imitation. 

INIr. Waller of Sacharissa, 

So little care of what is done below 

Hath the bi'ight dame^ whom heav'n affecteth 

so; 
Paints her, 'tis true, with the same hand 

which spreads 
Like glorious colours thro' the flowVy meads ; 
fVhen lavish nature with her best attire 
Cloaths the gay spring, the season of desire. 

Mr. Feuton takes notice that the poet is 
copying from the Muiopotmos of Spen$er, 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly carried to refresh, his sprights : 
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Jlkere lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
Pours forth sweet odours and alluring sights,* 

We shall see presently that, besides the iden- 
tity of expression, there is also another mark 
of imitation in this passa^., 

ir. But less than this will do, where the 
simiUrity of thought, and application of it, is 
striking. 

Mn Pope says divinely well, 

iShall burning Mtm, if a sage requires, 
^ Forget to thunder and recall its fires ? 
* On air or sea new motions be impressed. 

Oh blameless^tJiei ! to relieve thy breast? 

.^hi^n the lop3e mountain trembles from on 
high, 
; $ibBll gr(j^vitation cease if you goby? 

Or some old temple nodding to it^ fall 

Fpr Cbartres' head reserve the hanging wall? 

Essay w. v- 123. 

Now turn to Mr. Wollaston, an easy natural 
ifriter (where his natural mangier is not stiffened 
by a mathematical pedantry) and abounding 
in fine sallies of the imagination ; and see if 
the poet did not catch his expression^ z& y^tW 
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as the fire of his conception in ihU pU<^e^ froiQ 
the philosopher : 

** As to the course of Nature, if a good man 
b» passing by an mfinn building, just in the 
article of falling, can it he expected that God 
shottld jstispend the force of gravitation till lie 
is gone iy, in order to his deliverance ; or can 
we think it would be increased, and the fall 
hastened, if a bad man was there, only ^bzt 
he might he caught, crushed, and made an 
example? If a man*s safety or prosperity should 
depend upon winds or rains, must new motions 
be impressed upon the atmosphere, and new 
directions given to the Hoating parts of it, by 
some extraordinary and new influence from 
God?" 

IIL Sometimes. the original expression is not 
taken but paraphra^d; i^nd the writer dis- 
guises hin[iself in a kind of circumlocution* 
Yet this artifice does not conceal him, espe- 
cially if some fragments, as it were, of the 
invefitor's phrase are found dispersedly in the 
ijpitatipn. 

For in the secret of her troubled thought 
A dbubtful combat love and honour fought. 
Fairfaois TassOy B- tv. S, 70. 
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Hence Mr. Waller, 

There public care and private ptL^sion Jinighi 
A doubtful combat in his noble thought. 

Poems, p. 14* 

Public care is the periphrasis of honour, and 
private passion, of hve. For the rest you see 
— disjecti membra poetoe. 

IV. An imitation is discoverable, when there 
is but the least particle. of the original express 
sion, " by a peculiar and no very natural ar^ 
rangement of words/* 

In Fletcher's faithful ShepherdesSy th^ 
speaker says, 

' In thy face 

Shines more awful majesty, 
• Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold. 
And live — 

The writer glancect, but very improperly on 
such an occasion^ at Exod. xxxiii. 20. ** Thou 
" canst not see niy face: for there shall no man 
*^ see me, and live^'* 

V. An uncommpn construction of words 
not identical, especially if the subject be the 
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samt^i OT the ideas similar/*^ will look Irk* 
imitation. '' . • *' ! '^' / ' ^^ ^ ' "^'^ " i 

■ • \ ^ • . V . A '. ■ r i ' •>. V. ■. • V !/, .-.:.)•* 
Milton says finely of the «S'^mw,. 

-rr--^- — ^ -m The S^an with arched tjeck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly 

ROWS 

Her state-— , , 

I should think he might probably have that- 
line of Fletcher in his head^ 

How like a Swan she swims her pace ! ' 

The expression, you see, is very like. 'Tis 
true, the image in Milton is much nobler. 
It is taken from a barge of state in a public 
procession. 

VI. We may even, pronounce that a single 
Lcord is taken, when ft is new and uncommon. 

Milton s calling a ray of light— a levelM 
rule in Comus v. 340, is so particular that, 
when one reads in Euripides iJXie KANCN 
<ra(pY^g^ Suppl. v. 6*50, one has no doubt that 
the learned poet translated the Greek word* 

Again, Mr. Pope's, 

"Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name," 
VOL. II. y 
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points of likeness^ copied from Mr. Cowley's 

" Charmed with t;he foolis^ tphistlings, of a 
name.** 
Transh of Virgil'* O t Jhttunati nimhim, &c. 

VII, An improper use of uncommon ex- 
pression, in very exact writers, will sometimes 
create a suspicion. Milton had called the sight 
indifferently visual nerve and visual, ray, 
F. L. iii. 620. xi. 415. Mr. Pope in his Mes- 
siah thought^ he^ nijght tak^ the sape liberty, 
but forgot that though the visual nerve might 
be purged from film, the visual ray could not. 
Had Mr. Pope invented this bold expression, 
he would have seen to apply his metaphor 
more properly. 

VIII. Where the word or phrase \s foreign, 
there is, if possible, still less doubt. 

at last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight. 

Milton, P. L. ii. v. 527. 

Mo8t^^f$jii>iJyjftoW:Tasso>,. 
— Spiega al grand volo i vqnni^ ix, - 
And tl^at^of Jonsqain^his./if^/l^^^ i 
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Ofi»s.<wAwiE>ptby to' bedrid €55^ 

A. 1. 

ffcm i/uvehatfl .* 
•^ -:^ Bihil ^estquod creder^^dp fse* , „' ,; 

1^, CpD^liide the >sntoe wjb^^.Uie expresskH^ 
is.(mtifue^ im the vifrit^rV own l^ii^^^g?; .. ^ 

In Mr. Waller's Panegyric oil thfe^KBt^6t«F/ 

And angry grows, if he thc^J^ittbdVpain 

beast, 
Hl^fen'flslto'riiiW,^ btitW^S^way the rest. 



The antique formality of tbe phrase iiSta^ , 
^first took pain, for, that jirst took the jpainSj 
in so pure and modern a spea^er,^ a^this' poet^ 
\(*^ ^W^^xmL ^ ¥tt t^ir \t;> 9k M fodiid it 
in an older writer. There are''^ mktr^ other 
mark%'oi^t^)ikfib¥iP,^l$at!we be[diti6e<ted>nbinwii 
thaA^t^i^tb't^like the discovery : 

.So wlien a Hon sKldkfes>hil»qdve^Hfutinii^ 
And be«t6 his tail, with pouyage jproudy and 
wroth, . * / ,, . 
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If tmxioinmaader^dine, ieko'fir^ttdoli pain 
To tame' l^is youths his^ lofty crest down go'th*. 
Fairfax's Tasso, B* viii, S, 83. 

X. You observe in most of the instances^, 
here given, besides other marks, there is an 
identity of rhyme. And this circumstance of 
itself^ in: our poetry, is rlo b^d argument of 
imitation, particularly when joined to a simi- 
larity of; expression. Atid the reason is^ the 
rhyme itself very naturally brings the expres- 
sion along with it. 

I. /^Studc o'er with titles, and hung rpund 

. with^stripgs. 
That thou may'st be hy Kings, or whores of 
Kings.'* 

Essay on Man, E. iv. v. 205. 

from Mr. Cowley in his translation of Hor. 1. 
ep. ip: 

" To Kipgs, or to the favourites of Kings/ 

2v ^^ Such is the world's great harmony, that 

* springs 
From order, union, full consent of things."* , 

Ep. in. 295. 

from Denham's Cawper^s Hill, 

^Wisely she knew the harmony of things 
As well as that of sounds from discord springs.^ 
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3. *^ Far as the solar Vi^alk;, or milky way." '^ 

Essdy on Man, Ep. i. v. 103. 

\ ■ ■'.'■''..- '.. ■■ -■■' 

from Mr. Dryden*s Pindaric Poem tp thi 

memory of K. Charles II. 
^^ Out of the solar walk, or heav'n's high^way.** 

Though these consonancies chyming in the 
writer*s head, he might not always be awar^ of 
the imitation. , ' - . . > 

XL In the examples, just given, there was 
no reason to suspect the poet was imitkting, 
till you met with the original. Then indeed 
the rhyme leads to the discovery. But " if 
an exact writei' falls into a flatness of expires^ 
sion for the sake of rhyme, you may ev*ii 
previously conclude that he has some precedent 
forit.** 

In the famous lines. 

Let modest Foster, if he will, exodt' 
Ten metropolitans in preaching \ioelL 

Ep. to Satires; v* 131. 

I used to suspect that the phrase of preaching 
well so unlike the concise accuracy of. Pope, 
would not have been hazarded by him, if some 
eminent writer, though perhaj^s ' of ah older 
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age §«d iflff opriSt* *a»}* A»» feis qwn, liad 
ng| ^^ tj^e ^ample. Pyf: I j^ad no doubt left 
^hen I hap^n^d pn j^e foIV>wu^ C9yplet ip 
liifr. Waller. " ' , 

Your's spun^ls alpud^ ^d tel|s us you fxp^ll 
, 'Uo less in courage, than in sipging well. 

Poem to Sir W. P'^ven^pt. 

Our great poet is more happy in the applj- 
eation of these rhymes- on another occasion, 

\ Let Pn<^ t^^^h Qth^si, w|iQ themselves ejocell, 
, ^nd flfosm^ ft:>^ly> i^ho h*v« written wM, 

£asay on Crit. v. 15. 

7^ re^isw 19 ikp^aroRt* But keve be glanced 
it thet Duke of ^ttckingham's, 

** Natupe*s <:;hief master-piece is writing well. 

XII. " The same pause and turn of f x- 
pression are pretty sure symptoms of imita- 
tion.'* Tbe$e oiinute reftmUaneM do not 
usually spiiiig fcami N^twe^ whic^i, wlieii the 
8QB|iaiiCn^ i» the umt^y hath a hundred ways of 
i^Wn^ 9f^iW^<i^^^^s• 
l• 'IJiat x»o^)ie. y^r^§ ip.t!??^ ^^^ w wtv- 
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OF IMITATION, JO? 

*' For tools rush in, where angels dare npt 
triead,'' * 

is certainly fashioned upon Shakespear^s, 

: — /— — -^ " the world is grown so bad 

" That wrens make prey, where angels dare 
not percii/' 

Mck hi. A. i.^. in. 

, 2. The verses to Sir W. Trtlliibkl iA l^^st i: 

^^ And cariyiiig with ybti all the world can 

boast. 
To all the wdrld illustriously fare.lost.'' 

from Waller's MdiSt^ Tragedy dlterll, 

Happy is Me that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the world admires, 

p. 215- Lond. 1712. 

XIIL When to these marks the same Rfu/me 
is added, the case is still inore evident. 

" Men would be ajigels, angels wputd: be 
Gods> 

Essay on Man, Ep. 1. v. 126. 

Without all cjpestioii from Sir Fulk Gi^i; 

Meri wotild be' tyWiife, iyhiiis would b^ 
Gods. ' 

Works, Lowd. 1633. p. 73. 
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308 ON THE MARKS 

XIV. The seeming quaiotqess and obscuri^ 
of an expression frequently indicates imitation. 
As when in Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

" Hufnmings of higher nature vex his brains." 

A. n;S.^: 

Had the idea been original, the poet had 
expressed it naore plainly. In leaving it thus, 
he pays his reader the compliment to suppose, 
that he will readily call to mind, 

aliena negptia centum 
Per caput, et circa saliunt latus ; 

which sufficiently explains it: As we riiay see 
from Mr. Cowley's application of the sanje pas- 
sage. ^^ Aliena negotia centum per caput et 
" centum saliunt latus. A hundred businesses 
** of other men fly continually about his head 
"and ears, and strike him in the face like 
" Dorres.** Disc, of Liberty. And still more 
clearly, from Mr. Pope's, 

*' A hundred other men's affairs, 

*^ Like bees, are humming in my ears." 

Learned writers of quick parts abound in 
thes^ delicate aUusions. . It makes a principal 
part of modem elegancy to glance in this 
oblique manner at well-knowa passages in the 
classics* 
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OF IMITATION. 309 

XV. I will trouble you with but one more 
nbte of imitated eapression, and it shall be 
the very reverse of the last. When the pas- 
sages glanced at are not familiar^ the expression 
is frequently minute and circumstantial, cor- 
responding to the original in the order, turn, 
and almost number of the words. The reasons 
are, that, the imitated passage not being 
known, the imitator may give it, as he finds 
it, with safety, or at least without oftence'; 
and that, besides, the force And beauty of it 
would esdape us in a brief and general allusion. 
The following are instances : 

1. " Man never is, but always to be blesf 

Essay on Man, Ep. L v. 6^- 
fron^ Manilius, 

Victuros agimns semper, nee vivimus unquasL 

2. — *^ Hope never comes, 
" That comes to all;'— 

Milton, P. L. i. v. 6B. 

from Euripides in the Troad. v. 676. 

«S', S tar&ci XriVcTai ^porolgj 

S^ifiS'nf i\7r)g.' — 

3. But above all, that in Jonson*s Catiline, 

''He shall die: 
'' Shall Ytzs too slowly said: He*s dying: That 
'* Is still too slow : He's dead:\ 
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^^ Lycus Creonti debites poenas dabit ; , 
*^ Lentum est, dabit; dat : hocquoqtie est 
r lentum ; dedit/* 

. Youhav« naw. Sir, before. you a specimea 
of those rules, which I have fancied might be 
Ikirly supplied to the discovery of imitations^ 
both in regard to the sense and expression of 
great writers. I would not pretend that tnc 
same stress is to be laid on all; but there may 
be something, at least, worth attending to in 
every one of them* It were easy, perhaps, to 
enumerate still mor^, aAd t6 illustrafe thes^ I 
h&v^ giUxi with ftiord agitable citations. Yet 
I have spared you the disgust df corisid^nhg 
those vurlgar passages, wbkh every body tBc6l- 
lects and diets down for acknowledged imita- 
tions. And these I have uSed are taken . from 
the most celebrated of the ancient and modem 
writers. You may observe indeed that I have 
chiefly drawn ffcih tmr 6i*ri potUj itiiitH 1 
did, not merely beeau^ I knew ydtk despise 
the pedantry of confining one's telf to l^hltied 
quotations, but because I think we are better 
abfe*t6 distfeyrt tWds^* ctf (Stf mStdfrii^, vfftith be- 
tray aa imitaltioAy m our own language than in 
u^ other. Aift^ng^t ot^r reasonsy an iden- 
tity of words ^wy^ phitAes, upOHj irhich so 
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jKiuch de^pmis, especialij in the ftitide of ^ea^ 
pressmi9 k miy to he bad in the ^Mmse kmgMge, 
And you are not to be told with h<yw mndk 
more certainty "we determine of the degi«e <X 
fividence^ whidi such identity mSeard^ '£or this 
liarpose^ in a {mngmgie 9re speak, than in one 
which we only lisp or •spell. 

. - But you will best understand of what im<* 
^pQXtMTuse tills affair of expressum is to the 
diMn)Tery of imitations, by ootisidering how 
seldom we are able to fix an imitation on 
ShakespeEir. The reason is, not, that there 
are not numberless passages in him very like 
to others in approved authors, or that be had 
not read enough to give us a fair hold of him ; 
but that his expression is sio totally bis own, 
that he alipost always sets us at defiance. 

Yott.wUl ask me, perhaps, now I am on 
libis subject, bow it happened that Stiakespear's 
laeguage ia CFfevy where 90 muefa his own as to 
aeeure hla imitations, if they were such, from 
discovery; when I pronounee with siucb ash^ 
9iiranee el those of our o^bef poets. The 
aiMwei; lat gi wn for me m the Pyefeoe to^ Mr. 
TheebaU^s Siiakespear ; tbeugh the etyseiva*-^ 
tjisss i think, ia too good to eome from tlM^ 
CDtic^ It in> that^ though his werdfer, agree^ 
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B^IS ON THE MMUU 

aWy tot the: atate . of the English, Ibngae > af that 
,tia^ be generally Latin, his phraseology i^ 
|)ei:fectly English: An. advantage, he owed to 
his slender acquaintance with the Latin idioms 
^liV^horea* the other writers of his age, and such 
dthers of an older date as were, likely to &H 
into his hands, had not only the most familiar 
acquaintance with the Latin idiom, but affected 
onfall ciccasions to make-usei of it.' Hence it 
cornea to pass^^ that, though he might draw 
sometimes from the Latin (Ben Jonson, you 
^ow> tells us, He had less Greek) and the 
learned English writers, he takes nothing but 
the sentiment ; the expression comes of itself, 
and is purely English. 

I might indulge in other reflexions, and 
detain you still, further with examples taken 
from his works. But we have lain^ as the 
Poet speaks, on these primrose beds, too long. 
It is time that you now rise to your own nobler 
inventions ; and that I return myself to those, 
less pleasing, perhaps, but more useful studies 
from which your friendly. soUicitations. have 
called me. Such as these amusements ' are, 
however, I cannot repent me of them,-: since 
they have been innocent at least, and even' 
ingenuous; and, what I am fondest to recdllect^' 
have helped to .enliven those many years of= 
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friendship we have passed together in thin 
place. I see indeed^ with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both 
from it, and you. But, however fortune fnajr 
dispose of me, she cannot throw me to a dis- 
tance, to which your affection and good wishes, 
at least, will not follow me. 

And for the rest, 
^* Be no unpleasing melancholy mine.* 

The coming years of my life will not, I 
foresee, in many respects, be what the past 
have been to me. But, till they take me from 
myself, I must always bear about me the agreer- 
able remembrance of our friendship. 

lam. 

Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 

Friend and Servant. 
Cambridge^ 
Aug. 15, 1757. 
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1M> TUMk 



TrWO VaLUMBS- 



A^RJlSONji Mn Ws j^dgmentt of tb^ dp^bk mt^e 
Q^ vprbs,, i., 3^9. his Ca/'?^ d^f^flded,, lOa., ^cA 
tpq pjp.^ic,aj, ib... its repil d^efects, ib^ his cqtH 
cism on Milton proceeds on just princip^s^ sis. 
h9wfard€;f'5C,tiiye^ 396. 

AjEKEif,- pr^fts?*'®^ "'^^^^ *^ id^a.of a uwple, 
1^3;^.?.; tlji?; dQsJtJCUijtioi^ of Tfoy, aijL epkode, 
why, i. l?p,., 

AoLAOPHON, his rude manner of pain^uig; why 
pjeftfxrpd.t^ Par.rhn^%$ apd.^wrw,. L. 34?. . 

Allegory, the distinguished pride of a^qiept 
p^e^,, i..,3.4..?. a.,fine:iDsta^i;i.9^ ftqpa Vn:gil^ .^%:^^ 

Ancient^ impoflejatiBly eKjoIJed,. whj;^ i. 346* 

Antigone, the chorus of it defended, i. 158. 

Aphorisms, condemned ii| the Rinnan writers, L 
184. why used so frequently by the Greeks, 185. 

Apollonius iRA»dit4y, why censured hy ^irist^hit'- 
^ixes Md Aristarckus, lli€li 
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31 ff INDEX. 

Apotheosis, the usual mode of flattery in the -rftt- 
gustanzgef i. 333^ • 

Aristotle, his opinion of ffomer's imitations, i. 
67. of Euripides^ 116. of the business of the 
chorus, 145. of the seiYtentious manner, 186. 
his fine Ode, corrected, 188. n. translated, 189. 
of the origin of tragedy, 194.. a passage in his 
poetics iexplainedj /i23. .his censure of the 
Iphigenia at Aulis^ considered, 131. he was 
little known at Rome in Cieero'& time, 191. why 
^fIorac€ differs from him in his account of Aeschy- 
lus^ s inventions, 240. a supposed contradiction 
between him and Horace reconciled, 262. hij 
judgment of moral pictures, 375. his admiration 
of an epithet in Homer ^ on what founded, ii. 126. 

Art and Nature, their provinces in forming a 
poet, i. 27 3. 

Atellane fable, a species of Comedy, i. 192. 
different from the satyric piece, 1 95. the Oscan 
language used in it, 198. why criticised by jHi- 
race^ 206. in what sense Pomponius, the In- 
ventor of it, 198. 

Athenaeus, of the moralizing turn of the Greets^ 
i. 187. 

Auctor ad Herennium, defines an aphorism, i. 184. 

Augustus, fond of the old Comedy, i. 22S. n. 

B. 

Bacon, Lprd, his idea of poetry, ii. 178.. 
Balzac, Mr. his flattery of Louis l£ just^^ L 344, 
345. 
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9«AirrY| the idea of, how diatinguished from thf 
pathetic, i. 110. 

Bentlby, Dr. corrections of his oeosuredr i« 71, 
72, 106, 142. an interpretation of his confute^^ 
MjO. a coigecture of his confirmed, 34^. 

Bqs, M^ d^, hpw he accounts for the effect of Tra- 
gedy, i. 119. for the degeneracy of taste and 
, literature, 264. what he thought of modern imi-- 

^ Utioi]i9 of the ancient poets, ii. 224. 

Bqu^ours, p. hi? merit as a critic, pointed put, 

. i. 393. wherein censured^ 395. 

^i^jEJMQY, P. his character, i. 133. commends the 

. Athalk and Esthct of Racine, 145. justifies the 
chorus, ib. accounts for the sententiou9 manner 
of the Gr^e^ stage, 185. an observatiou of his 
on the imitation of foreign characters, 247. 

Qruy£R£, JIf. de k, an observation of his concern* 
ing the manners, ii. 135. 

Busiitis, in what sense a ridiipulous^ character, \, 

208. 



e 



Caesau, C Juliusy his judgment of Terencf, L 225. 

Casa^^gn, IsaaCi his book on satyric poetiy re- 
commended, i. 194. an ^xnendatiou pf his con- 
firmed, 208. 

CHA&ACTc:a, the object of comedy, ii. S&, of what 
sort, 40. of what persons, ib, plays of, iu what 
faulty, 43» instances of such plays, 53. 
vol., II. z 
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its rS-eixV 

Characters, of comedy, general • of tfat^^y; 
particular, why, ii. 48. this matter explained at 
Idi'ge, to 54. 

Chorus, its use and importance, i'. 145. its moral 
character, 1 5€. more easily conducted by ancient 
.than modern poets, 161. improvements in the 
Latin tragic chprus, 179. ' ' ' 

CiCEia^M. TuUiuSy of the use of old words, i. %^: of 
self-murder, 162. of poetic licence, 174. oftha 
language ^f Democritus and Platd^ 180. of the 
music of his time, 1 S2. of the neglect of philo- 
sophy, 191. of the mimes, 205. of Plauius^s wit, 
^20. does not mention MenandeVy 229. mentions 
corporal infirmities as proper subjects for ridicale, 
2Sl.'of a good poet, 249. of decorum, 23U of 
the use of philosophy, ib. 

CiD, of P. Corneilley its uncommon success, to 
what owing, i. 398. 

Clowns, thehr character in AS%flA*^5p^flr, i. 18&. 

Comedy, Romany three species of it, i. 192. 

the author's idea of it, ii. 30. conclusions 

concerning its nature, from that idea, 37. attri- 
butes, common to it and tragedy, 42. attributes, 
{>eculiar to it, 45. its genius, considered at large^ 
57. M. de Fontenelle* $ notion of it, considered, 
75. idea of it enlarged since the time of Aristotle^ 
65.' polite and heroic, what we are to think of it, 
86. on high life, censured, ib. of modern inven- 
tion, ib. accounted for, 87. why more difficult . 
than tragedy, ib. 
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XloiiPAlUSOir, siaiilaritjr of, in all writers^ why ne- 
cessary, iL 194. why more so is the graver than 
lighter poetry, 198* ^ - 

CoftNEiLLE, JP. his objectiou to Euripides' s Medea^ 
confuted, i. 163. his notion of comic action con- 
sidered, ii. 41. 

CmTicisM, the uses of it, ii. 105. its aim, 391. 
lyhen perfect, lb. 

D. 

Dacier, M. crUicisms of his considered, i. 94, 168, 
173, 174, 175, 240, 244^ 345, 268, ibid, the 
author's opinion of him, as a critic, 62, n. and 
272. his account of the opening of the Epistie to 
Augustus censured, 326. 

Dance, the choral commended, i. 178. 

Davenant, Sir WiUi(im, his Gondihcrt criticised, 
ii. 235. 

DEMEtRius^PHALEREUS, characterizes the satyric 
piece, i. .193. 

Description, natural and moral, why similar in 
the form as well as matter in all poets, ii. 1^1, 
192. 

DL4I.00UE, SocraHcy the genius of, i. 252. 

Dig CA3SIUS,. instances from him of the gross flat- 

: t^ry p^d to Caif^ar, i. 330. 

DiOMEDES, of the Satyric and AteUane £»bles^ i. 195. 

of the use of the Satyric piece, 203. a passage 

. ^n.hifn corirect^d by Casauban, 208. his, character 

^ of the Atellapes, 234., distinguishes , the diffcrfnt 

. JHinds of tb»iSaman drama, 241. 

Z2 . 
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DiONTSlus, 6i ffalicarnassu^^ 6f the use at wotd^/ 
t9flf. of ^ff/oV figirrative style, 2^54. 

DocTUS, the meaning of, explahied^ i.^5d—$5i2!. 

BoNATUS, distifigtiishei the three fbrmsof^ comedy/ 
i 192, 191 ' • 

Drama, see Tragedy^ Comedy, Farce. 

— — — Peruvian, some account of, ii. 66, 67, 
Chinese, 67. Greek and Romm, its character, 
69. the laws of, in what different from those of 
history, ii. 179. 

Bulge, its dlstinctioh fromj9flrfc;^m, i; 109. 

DtnpORT, Pr. hit collection of moral paraTlelisms in 
Hcimr, and Sacred Writ, of what use? ii. 140. 



E. 



Electra, of Euripides, vindicated, i. 125. a cir- 
cumstance in the two play» of that name by Eu-^ 
ripides and Sophocles compared, 259. 

EtFitmA, of Mr. Mason, i. 148. the best apc^gy 
for the ancient chorus, 9>id, 

£nvy, how it operates in human nature, i« Sj29» 
how it operated in the case of Mr. J^ope, 3d9« 

Enc Poeiry, admits new wofd^, i. 79. its pkuk hew 
£Eur to be copied by the tragic j^t, 1 $7. in what 
different from history, ii. 179. 

Episode, its character and laws, ii. 181^. 

Epistle, didactic and elegiac, Intr. to vol. i. 17. 
Didactic, the offiqpring of the satyr, ibid, its 
three-fold charseter, -^4. Ekgiac, the differeAqe 
of Uuffinom the didactic form, 23, 24, . 
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mended, 121. Electra vindicated,( Jl{25.., Ifhi* 
genia ixi Aulis vindicated, 131. the decorum of 
his characters, 132. his Hippolytus led Seneca 
into mistakes, 150. a^obsenration on the chorus 
of thutplay, 161. and of the ifedea, 162. £tttW- 

' .ItiiM'^.duvasAritflM^ 

his Electra cona{mnp4 wP^^'^AffciS^ tf^,,hi$ 
genius x^smoMixi%M^sif*^ ^ 1^9. 

JEsafbMsaaHmt fiby Atn^jw^.«l|fFttrebi^^ 
:«nittaition>:ii. ^(H. . . 

■ >/ :^. .♦•... ^ ^J -x"^ 

FA9LE, why essential to both Pr9,P)^» .iv 4^^ f'^J 

an unity and even simplicity in the fable^ 43. a 

good one, why not so essential to comedy as 

tragedy, 45. t 

Farce, the author's idea of it, ii. 30. its laws, *6, 
. its ^nd and 4^ws^p^r, how distinguished &9Pk 

thofNe of trag(K4y «nd comedy, 98. 
FqKUN^o^ dghtiy ma4^ the :^st pf poetical taerit, 
! i.«90, 

Fenelon, of the use of old words, L 91. 
f ICTIONy p^ttical^ when ccediUe, ii. JL 3pu 4h^ wpl 

ofpoeHry, ii, 11. 
F^TTfii^Y. of 4i)ie Moman Emperon (^cessive, i. 

330, impprtedfrom the ^WF/iic.provinpes, .331. 
FpNigEa^EUE, ,M- dtsi his 4^puiiian of the origin pf 

comedy, i. 244. his notion of the drama, ii. 75, 
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5«9 'WimK. 

'^kc. his ^cmeiies tiliAeiskdf' 90. bis pasloralb 
^cttiBiae^f iind/ hk dpiifton of the* iises H»f > crttw 
' cisiD, I05i' .. ./^ ' - . .' 

■ '. ^ •• '-. . - -:: •••'1 . --i. 

'Oebms^ J. E^; hii^ hotk>» 4df 'tlka»4nl»t 'cMntial 
^^piincipfed^efEliqdendei i. 331. V V > 

GELLiuSy ^M^^ Hts^pii^bn of £dAmiEtf(-^.i306. 
'Genios^ anginal, a:'prQ^ ^ in tbie )>atttcufairily 
of descriptioD> ii. 126. similarity bf^m two wrir 
ters, its effects^ 225. 
Georgic, tlie form of this poemi what^ ii. 183. 
Greeks, their most ancient writers falsely supposed 
. ' to bie the best,'!. W7. 



H. 



' Heinsixjs, hts idea irf true cHtidism, 1 65, his ex- 
planation of a passage iii JTbrd^y' 148. thou^t 
one part of the Epistle to the Fisos inezplieabfe, 
2^9. his transposition of the Epistle censured, 
272. • ! ' 

HiPPblYTufe, of Euripides; an obse^rvation on the 
chorus, i. 161. of Seneca, censured j'. 149. • 

'HoBBES, Mr. his censure of the Italian romaneer$ 

in their unnatural fiction, ii. 238. 
HoESLiNus, his opinion of the fourth bo^k of the 

' Aeneis, ii. 154. 
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UoMEK, fy'^t ij^Yentf4 xiraaiatic imitat^ns, i. 42. 
, his, ^xc^UeOiCe in paintieg the. i^ffegts of th^ man- 

•w^^,. ii. 157, , 
Horace, explain^^ ^^^ iUustirated, passing , bis 
: /^Sp^ffcr ^^,^Ae JPiw,. acrit^ic^sm oin. th|? ^oi^n 

r(^ran(^j lAtiro4.)tQ vaU i. 15.. the character qf.^l^is 
^.gemy^fj :^4. )m JPpistle to Ai^u^tus^ aa iHppl.9gy 

r.qfi his fthers critical worksy 407. wljat .vc^fyfe 

. , said for hijjflatfqry oi 4ugustmr^^>, fopdof the 

,p^d JU^n poets^ 349. hisknowledg^^of tl^jnr^lfly 

. ^7^- ■':..- .'.. ., •■'::-.:. 

Hume, Dwvid^ Esq. his account of the path9s in 

.tra^i^djr pcinsi4er^d, i, lis., Us judgpi^nt of^ 
Fontenelle's discourse, pn pastoral poetry^ p"}-^.* 

HVMQW,* tbp.end pf cpmifdy, ii..57. tjvp v«p/?cie»' 
of humour, 59. one of these Qpt n^uqh l^T^J) to 
the ancieiitS;^ ibid, neither pf them in that per-^ 
fection on tbetancieata? modern stj^e, 60, nvay^ 
sujb^i^t witlioat ridi^ul^, ^2.. yet enlivened by it, 

JIym^s, prjcff^pe aifd sacred, why similar, ii. 138* 

'^ •' > - . Land* J. " ' ' ' ^ 

lNiifEmas,iin p0etry, what, ii. ni. -priwipMly. 

displayed in the nxanner gfimitlition, 1'58< \ 
Jkster, a character by profession amongst the 

Greeksj i. 235. 
Jmitatjon, primary and secondary, what, ii. 113. 
' the latter not.es^ily distinguishable from the for^^ 
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SH INDfiX. 

^ei'^ ihi4. fdvewfi at larj^ iti re^piict ttf tht^ ifkif*^ 
fer df pottiy, 115 to 116. of thfe ♦hajtni^r',' ft€io 
21if. in painting, sooner detected tbiiti iti poe^, 
t*rhr^ reap* bcW^ ft ttoty be d*t*ct^, 20«. abA 
Jfeftoy- W iH^. MiMh, aiifeugh6i8kt Why tt^hileg 

^)6itfifeto^, M bfertaiti ptMf cif M ksteMtilty of 
^«eiMs i'li^, 22$^. acfeotmt6d«irfitM!itit^Mt, 121 
Jr«<tt kufflWtity, 22*; ftWjdtlgihehti 222. fhJm 
«iiAfflinrit^ ctf g^enite, *»*, frcWi the tudxit^ 6f flie 

' ^rfbjWt, S2«..it$'iittgWitt liiferiti 'S^SUL tio^tdbe 
avoided by literate writers without affectdtibn, 

'■^S4i'- • • " V ■ ■ • ^ "' -^^ 

liWcdtteWl Q/tikVttAi% a Ifeartttfd crftic?* intttja^ta- 

ttotti of ^es6 wdtfls, 1 201. ' '^ '^ ' '* 

BWoViiTittfr, ih wbrds, ti^hy aBowte* to tlld Wrftfert, 

' aiifl lioitte oth^ts, 1. 8i. ui i 

Jto**oir/ jffi?«. a erititsisnd crti 'hJfe GiftViW?; i ^is. 
hit JPt;j^y^ ^ntfn 6ut 0f kt^ Jitmaut ti^Ksterfedv ii, 
52* his Alchj/misi and Volpwe criticized, 101, 
the chaRict^r of bis g^us attdcoitttMly,. J03; 

IPHiGENuat Auus, of EuripideSy vindicated, i. 131, 

Julius Pouux, sbew^abe Tibia to have been used 
in the chorus, i. 177. 

JH^cnrnk CjiiliknA^ ^loined^ i. 74i QlMtUj^ift^ 
from iShftkes^tfttf , 77. v . :r 

K. 
Ki^wi^EzyoE oflte woild» what^ i S79« 
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■ L. 

Lambik, his comment ou eommunia supported^ 1 133* 
LANDsriP-PAini^Ni^/ wb^ein its tosatj g/MsUidi^ 

k71. 
Lex TAtioTNiS) i« 127, . 
LltcKCB^ <lf pamcttl^r ireaiods In Greece i^siAMbviij 

tureflfedtcmtaferte, i 234, a35« of Hucaent wil^ t6 

what owkf^y 231. 
hmsitiif Ui^exttftragaivt Battery, i.'332; 
ti&^omWi 4dn&«i|m}iM of imitatots 'wiibcttit genius, 

i. 250. aoc(>utits for dw dddkie of the arts, 265. 

Ills opiriion of the vrottial ^^tonoe of art. and 

nalHfe, 273. bt^ ifi«fb^ irf^crkiei^ing, scieiilsfic, 

3^2. l?(p&erein<tefeGtiP^, 394, 
Love, subjects of, a defect in biodem tragedy, 

why, ii. 34. passion of, horn described by Tlr^ 

tenet ttkA Shakespeare ii. 144. by CtttuOus veaA 

Ovid, 151. by J^hgil, 152. 
Ev6iii!N, ttke 'first of tfa^ anoients who has. left us 

any considerable speciavens of comic bfimattr, U 

225. his AAEKTPTilN and AAniaAl> 235. 



M. 



Machinery, essential to the epic poetry, why, 

ii. 16e. 
]Malh«&b£, M, the chsMraoter and fortune of hit 

poetry, i. 358. 
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S26 mxxEx* 

Manners, why imperfeat in both dramas, ii. ^0. 

description of, whence taken, 129. 
Markland, Mr. an iemeridation of his confirmedi 

liu . 

|tf ARKS, of Imitation^ ii. Letter to Mr. Masoru 
Mason, his Elfrid^, commended, i. 148. . .. 
Medea, of Euripides, conmiended,; i. 1^1. iti 

cboriisvindiciated, 162. of.ijfewmi, censuned, 12?^ 
Menage, his judgment, of ancient wit, i> 230. his 

intended discourse on imitation, 405. ,, . , 
Menander, why most admired after the Augustan 
. age, i. 223. did not excel in comic humour, 225.^ 

his improvements of comedy, ii« 72. ; t - .» 
Milton, his angels, whence taken, ii, il6>,,Jiis 

attention to the effects of the naanners, 1/58.,^;^ 
Mimes, the character of them, i. 205.. diefin^cj.by 

iJwmedes, 206. 
Moderns, bad imitators of Piato, i. qi4. ... 
Moliere, his comedies farcical, ii. . IQO. bis Mmn- 

thropeand Tlxr/ef^ commended, IQJ. ; 
MoneV, lovQ of, the bane of the ancient ^rts, i> 264; 
Morning, descriptions of, in the poets compared, 

ii. 123. when mfo^t original, It^. 
Music, old, why preferred by the Greek writers, 

i. 181. why by the Za^m, 182. 
, J of the stage, its' rise and progress at Rgme^ 

\. 168. defects of the old music, 182. 

^ ' ^ " -N. 

NarraTioi^, oratorial, the credibility of, on wiiat 

it depends, ii. 130. n. 
Novels, modern, criticized, ii. 18. 
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TKDEX. $9f 

Opfiy its character, L'^4w its end, 270. the •poetic 

own odes, 'apofogized for, ibid. 
.O^iHio^, p6|iular».of iwriHngs, under what drCttt^ 

stances to be regarded, i. 355, .; ... 

D*Ojlvill£, Mr.r his deisnde of the deiiblasensife 

of vecfas exaimnedj i. 358. ' 

.Os€i, theirlangui^ used ia the Atellanes, i. 196« 
JOrrwAY, his^rpAancensjauedyrl €8. .. 
•Ovw^ the charaeter df hiis gehias, Introd. to i. S3, 

24« a conjecture concerning his Jlfe&ff, i. 143. 
' makes the satyrs to. be a species of the ttaglfc 
"drama, 192. bis account of the mimes, 2Q5. 



P, 



pAiKTiNG, Landskip^ wherein its beauty consists^ 
i. 71. PcriraUy its excellence, ii. #^. difference 
between the Italian and Flemish schools, i. 256. 
its moral efficacy, : 375. viiifeirior to poetry, in 
what, ii. ISO, wherein si*perior to poetry, 146; 
expresses the geoea^l f^baracter, 16D. bath an 

- jEidTantage^in Urn reypact over poetry, 162. un« 
able to represent moral and ^economical senti- 
ments, 168. - 

Passions, the way to paipt them naturally, ii. 13 L 

Pastoral poetry, its genius, and fortunes, i.2l4. 

Pathos, the sitpreme excellence of tragedy, i. 116. 
3^7. how far to l^e admitted into comedy, ii. 73, 
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the pleasure arising fcdin, bow to be accounted 

for, i. 119. 
fATtfuaVhus^ Felldusy' an admirer 9i Mtmnder^ i. 

229. his character, of PobipDnittS) 197. 
Aub^ANiASy describes two pictures of ^^fgnatus^ 

ii. 161. 
PiiATO/ hie opiidion ot Somefs inutationt, 161 

commends the Aeg^pfian policj^ in setumng the 
. iiOQgs of im, 18K )mSymposmncAtiAtAA^2SA. 

bis manner .Of writiog/ characterised^ 25^. kki 

jPiiiDddbto oetisartdy ibidL his objection to poetry 
, anawer^^ 256. 
PLADTDfiy ^7 Cioero commends bis wit, aad Ho- 

Tou coodcmns it, i. 230. copied fttmi the middle 

comedy, 228. his apology for the AmpkUruo, 

why necessary, ii. 42. preferred to Terence in 

the Augustan age, i. 2^8. 
Perron, Cardinal, his manner of criticizing M^n" 

sardy i. 5M. 
PtOTs, dotrUe, in the liOiin comedies, admired^ 

why, i. 354. 
Plih'arc^, his admiration of Memndety u d29. 
PoiTRY, the afrt i^f whoreih it consists, ii. 3. the 
. knowledge of its seveml speeies, necessary jto the 

diiam^tic poet, i. 94. fliore pUlosoidnc tfaani his- 

.tory, 257. ^mgic, its peculiar eKo^eoce, S97. 

hath the advantage of all other modbs.af BHta* 

tion, in what, is. 1T12^ 
^ ■ - ' ■ desoriptire, an identity in the subject of, 

Ao proof of imitation, ii. 1 1 8. 
•-—•—— pure, ^be proper language of Fas^oo, i. 



104. 
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Poets, oMf, much eBteemed by Iftfrace, l 94d. 
lb«ir apology, 380. bad soldiers, 384. dramatic, 
a nite fcrr their observance, |. 105, bad, charac*^ 
t«ri2ed by MUtoriy 378. 

PoLYGNOTUS, his simple manner, why adaiir^d, 
under the emperors, i. 346. his expedient to ex-^ 
plaia the design of his pictures, ii. 161. 

PoMPONius, in what sense Inventor of the Atellane 
poem, I. 1 98. 

Pope, Mr. honoured after deaths by whom, i. 329. 
his cetMure of a praesage in the Ukd^ defenddd, 
959. bis judgment of the 6th boak of the Thehaid^ 
it. 191. his censure of the comparisoni^ in VirgU 
considered, 201. his opinion of imitation, 234. 

P^vasiN, Gaspatf his kndskips, in what exceilanty 
i. 70. 

Prodigies, inquiry into; the autbor^s opinion of 
that discourse, ii. 20^. an observation quoted 
from it, ib. 

PtJLCIlRUM, how distinguished from DvUcCy i. 109. 



Q. 

QmMTiLU^, y? jttdgtnent of new words, i. 88^ S3. 
of Farius* tragedy of Tbyestes, 95. of the pa- 
thetic vein of Euripides f 116. of Ovid? s Medea, 
144. of the state of Music in his time, 182. of 
Euripides' use €f sentences, 190. of the cyld 
6nf#^ cotme writers,' 223. of TW^^w^^ wit, M5f. 
and elegaoce^ 226. of the licentious feasts of i9«r« 
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850 INDEX. 

; ciuSriic. 235: of Aeschylus^ 239, of the false fire 

. of bad writers, 250. his opinion of the necessary ' 

inferiority of a copy to its original^ hove far to be 

admitted, ii. 114. his rule for oratorial narration^ 

t3:o. n. r 



R. 



Randolph, his Mus^s Looking-gla^Sj censured, 
ii. 53. 

Bhyme, how far essential to modern poetry, iL 11. 

HiccoBONi, L. his observation oi the difference be- 
twixt the Greek and iPiYncA drama, ii^ 43. n. a 
good critic, though. a tnere player, ib. 

SoBp&TELLlJS, his expUnation of a passage, in* 
forced, i. 1 10. 

RoMAKSy mi;ch addicted to spectacles, i. 38^« \ 

Bc;isj>Ate, his waters, i. 71. 



S. 



SAjbMASius, what he tl^ought of the method of the 

Epistle to the PisoSj Intr. to vol, i. 25. n. 
Saf^ret^ the meaning of thin word in A. P. i. 169. 
Satyrs, a species of the tragic drama, i. 192. dis;» 

tinct from the Atellane fables, 195. 
— -— *- of elder Greece, what, i» 194. 
■> ■ ' .- ■ why Horace (Enlarges upop them, L 202^ 203. 

their double purpose^ 200^ style, 210» measurej^ 

J219. 
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IKDJSX. 331 

ScAUGE^^> J.what he thought of the Epistles of /ib- 
race,. Intr^. ^o i. 24. n. of the aqcient Mimes, u 
905. his wrong interpretation of the Art oj Pot- 
tr^y to. what awing, Intr. to i. 16. 

£c£N£, of cpoaedy, laid at home ; of tragedy, abroad; 
the reason of this practice^ ii. bh. 

ScHaLAE^, their pretensions to public honours 
and preferments, on what founded, i, 3D 9. 

ScHOUA, of the Greeks^ i. 187. Aristotle's trans- 
lated, 189. 

S£K£CA, the. philosopher, his account of the mimes 
of Laberius^ i. 206. 

— his Mtdeay censured, i. 121, 143. his Hip^ 

po/y/2<j censured, 149* his Aphorisms quaint, 191. 

Sentences, why so frequent in the Greek writers, 
i. 185* / 

Sentiments, religious, moral, 'and oeconomical, 
why the descriptions of, similar in all poets, ii. 
136, 145. 

Sermo, the meaning of this word, i. 327.' 

Shaftesbijry, E. of, his opinion of Homer'* s imita- 
tions, i. 67, of the wrritings of Plato^ 252. his 
Platonic manner liable to censure, 253. . 

Shakespear, excels in the callida Junctura, I 77. 
how he characterizes his clowns, 200. his want 
of a learned education, 248. advantages of it, ib. 
bis excellence in drawing characters, wherein it 
consists, ii.' 5.3. his power in paiuting the passion 
of grief, 133. his description of ceconomical sen* 

' tip:ients, original, 144. 

Statius, his. character, iu 190. his I^ook of games 
criticized, 191. 
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SS8 WDIX. 

Shirlky, n, fine passage from one ef bis plays, }^86; 
Sidney, Sir Philip, his character, i. 116. his enco- 

miuBO on the pathos of tragedy, 397. 
Socrates, .his office in the symposia of Xewphon 

amf Pla^o^ i. 236. n. bis judgment of moral paint-^ 

ings, 375* 
Sophocles, the ^^nis of his Antigo^ie defended, u 

158, 163. B. a satyric tragedy ascribed to him, 

193. a circumstance in his Electra compared 

vi'tAi Euripidesj 259. 
Stephens, H. his observations on the refinement 

of the French language, i. 90. 
Strabo, a passage from him to prove the Tuscan 

language uaediu the Atellanes, i. 198. 
Style, of poetry, defined, ii. 10* 
Subjects, public, how to acquire a property in 

diem, L 219. domestic, why fittest for the stage, 

247. real, succeed best in tragedy ; feigned, in 

comedy, why, ii. 46. 



Tacitus, a bold expression of bis, justifiedf L lO&r 
Telemaque, why no new simttes in this work, ii. 203. 
Telephus, a tragedy of £anjMdcs, i. 107. another 
tragedy of that name glanced at by Horace, 108. 
Tempe, Aetmn^s description of, trandated, ii^ il9« 
Temple, Sir William, his sentiments op the pas- 
sion of avarice, i. 265. his notion of rei^pous 
description in modern poets, ii. 1^6. 
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INDEX. 333 

Tekence, why his plays ill received, i. 224. fell 
short of Menander in the elegance of his expres- 
sion, 225. a remarkable instance of humour in 
the Hecyra, ii. 62. the characteristic of his co- 
medies, bis Hecyra vindicated, • i. 354, 355. a 
passage in his Andrian compared with one in 
Shakespear^s Twelfth-Nighty ii. 1 44; his opinion of 
the necessary uniformity of moral description, 1 94. 

Tragedy, the- Author's idea of, ii. 30. conclusions, 
concerning its nature, from this idea, 31. attri- 
butes, common to it and comecly, 42. attributes 
peculiar to it, 45. 

admits pure poetry, ij 101. why its pa- 
thos pleases, 119. on low life, censured, ii. 84. 
a modern refinement, 86. accounted for, 87. 

Trapp, Dr. his interpretation of communiay i. 134. 
bis judgment of the chorus, 146. 

Truth; in Poetry, what, i. 255. may be followed 
too closely in works of imitation, ib. ' 



U. 



Varro, M. TerentiuSj assign? the distinct merit of 

decilius and Terence, i. 353. 
Vatry, Abb6, his defence of the ancient chorus, i. 

148. 
ViCTORius, of the satyric Metre, i. 219. 
Virgil, his method in conducting the Aeneis justi* 

Bed, i. 139. his address in his flattery o( Augus*^ 

VOL. u. A a 
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3S4 1NPEX. 

t$iSj 332. his introduction to the third G$orgic 
explained, 333. three verses in t^e same, spu- 
rious, 341. D. his moral character, vindicated, 
403. his poetical, vol. ii. Discourse m poetical 
iwite^zbn, throughout ; his book of games defend- 
ed from the charge of plagiarism, 187. why few 
comparisons in his works, but what are to be 
found in Homer. 201. 

Uncti, the meaaing of, in the Epistle to Augustus^ 
i. 349. 

Voltaire, M, de^ his judgment of machinery, what, 
ii. 166. n. 

Upton, Mr. his criticism on the satyrs, examined, 
i, 202. 



W. 



WiRBURTON, Mr. his edition of Mr. Pope ; Intr. to 
i. 26. and of Shakespear, Ded. to Epistle to Au- 
gustus, 287. and 80. his judgment of the intricacy 
of the comic plot, ii. 39. of the scene of the 
drama, 55. of comic humour, 61. of the double 
sense in writing, i. ZG5, of the similarity in reji- 
gious rites, ii. 165. 

Whole, its beauty consists not in the aocuraite 
finishing, but in the elegant disposition, of the 
parts, i. 69. 

Wit, ancient, licentious,' i. 230. why, 231. 

Words, old ones, their energy, how »eviyed, i. 89. 
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INDEX. .^35 



Xenophon, an elegant inaccuracy in a speech in 
the CyropaediCj i. 99. n. his fine narration of a 
circumstance in the story oi Panthea, unsuited to 
the stage, 143. his sympo^um explained, 235. n. 
a conversation on painting from the Meriwrahiliaj 
translate?!, 375. 



Z. 



Ztuxis, his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
perors, i. 346. 



JliTL END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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